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NOMINAL VARIATION AND CLASS IDENTIFICATION: THE 
WORKING AND THE LABORING CLASSES 


BY RICHARD CENTERS 


University of California at Los Angeles 


INTRODUCTION 


s long ago as 1926, L. L. Bernard, 
expressing a widely held con- 
cept of social classes, defined 

them as “... ordinarily smaller groups, 
usually possessing some degree of self- 
consciousness, within larger social 
groupings such as nationalities, states, 
or other larger classes. Classes are 
usually integrated objectively around 
some .. . interest or aim, or conscious- 
ness of sirailarity of purpose, or de- 
fensive interest which seems _ very 
important to those allying themselves 
with the class behavior and partaking 
of the collective or class conscious- 
ness” (1, pp. 241-242). Bernard went 
on to point out that the common inte- 
grating interest in modern society is 
basically economic in character, and 
the thesis is quite general in the litera- 
ture on social classes that people of like 
status and role and economic interest 
tend to possess a consciouness of their 
common kind. Playing a key role in 
such group consciousness, it has also 
been pointed ut, is a distinctive name 
demarcating people of the class from 
others not of their own kind and serv- 


* The data for this report were collected while 
the writer was a Research Associate of the Office 
of Public Opinion Research of Princeton Univer- 
sity. Both Hadley Cantril, Director of that Office, 
and George Gallup, of the American Institute of 
Public Opinion, shared in the conception of the 
problem and were instrumental in securing the 
data and their collaboration is very gratefully 
acknowledged. The responsibility for the ideas 
expressed here is, however, entirely the writer's 
own, and the report should not be interpreted as 
necessarily reflecting the views of his colleagues. 
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ing as an integument and symbol of 
intercommunion. 

So important, indeed, has been re- 
garded the existence of such names or 
set of names by which, or in terms of 
which, individuals acknowledge their 
allegiance to respective social classes 
that the apparent lack of class distine- 
tions in terms of them in America, or 
the evident lack of consonance of class 
identification with other manifestations 
of class consciousness, long led to the 
denial of the existence of such con- 
siousness in the United States. For 
instance, several studies’ carried out 
since the economic depression of the 
1930's have indicated that substantial 
disparity of views on economic and 
political issues exists between the 
higher and lower income and occupa- 
tional strata of the population, whereas 
(until recently) the findings have been 
practically negative with respect to 
differences in class identification. More 
specifically, the higher, proprietarial 
and managerial strata have typically 
manifested defensive class interest in 
their characteristic possession of atti- 
tudes favorable to the status quo in 
economic and political relations and 
institutions, while the lower, more 
proletarian and wage earning strata 
have been found to: be characterized 
by attitudes and beliefs antagonistic to 
traditional relations and practices and 
tending in the direction of their re- 
vision in terms more favorable to their 
own group’s interests. Despite this, 


1 See, for example (5). 
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researchers such as Cantril (2) and 
Gallup (4) who pioneered in studying 
class identification, found almost go per 
cent of the American people maintain- 
ing that they belonged to the middle 
class, with only about 6 per cent of the 
population acknowledging membership 
in the lower class. 

In a report by Wallace and others (6) 
which dealt with class identification in 
relation to occupational stratification, 
the data indicated that a majority of 
Americans within each of eight dif- 
ferent occupational groups identified 
themselves with the middle class, that 
nearly nine out of every ten business 
executives, white collar, or skilled 
workers, farmers, or professional peo- 
ple so identified themselves, while five 
out of six of the semi-skilled, unskilled 
workers and servants also did so. 

The indication of the whole body of 
work on class consciousness seemed to 
be more or less plain that disparity of 
status and of economic and other in- 
terests did not accompany or promote 
disparity of class consciousness in terms 
of identification, and that the interest 
group conception of class structuration 
had little, if any, validity. People, one 
set of data said, are class conscious; 
people, another set of data said, are not. 

More recent research has corrected 
this conclusion, lent substantial support 
to the economic interest group theory, 
and indicated rather clearly that the 
fault has lain with the nomenclature 
employed in studying class identifica- 
tion (2). [Earlier students of class 
consciousness seem uniformly to have 
supposed that the wage earning people 
and particularly manual workers, being 
of subordinate status, would consider 
themselves members of a lower class, 
hence always gave them a choice of 
merely upper, middle and lower in 
seeking their class affiliation. However, 
a study conducted by the writer in 1945 
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revealed that a majority of the Ameri- 
can people identified themselves with 
the working class. Surveys conducted 
in 1946, 1947 and 1948 have each con- 
firmed this finding. Prior studies had 
phrased their question on class identi- 
fication as follows: “To what social 
class in this country do you feel you 
belong—middle class, or upper, or 
lower?”, with the result that 88 per cent 
of people said they were middle class, 
6 per cent identified with the upper 
class, and only 6 per cent called them- 
selves lower class. When, however, a 
national representative cross section of 
the population was asked, “If you were 
asked to use one of these four names 
for your social class, which would you 
say you belonged in: the middle class, 
lower class, working class, or upper 
class?” the results were quite different. 
In a 1946 survey involving about 3000 
cases, 4 per cent identified themselves 
with the upper class, 5 per cent with 
the lower class, 33 per cent with the 
middle class, and 53 per cent with the 
working class. 

The inclusion of a fourth class name 
in the wording of the question has 
indicated indirectly but quite plainly 
that a majority of those who previously 
affliated with the middle class prefer 
to be identified with the working class. 
Attitudinal comparisons have revealed 
further, that those who identify them 
selves with the working class tend to be 
a distinctly more radical or less con- 
servative group than affiliates of the 
middle class. Also, comparisons of 
occupational strata have shown that the 
majority of the wage earning, more 
proletarian population is _ identified 
with the working class, whereas the 
majority of proprietarial and mana- 
gerial persons is identified with the 
middle class. Further analysis of the 
complex of relations of class identifica- 
tion, attitudes, behavior, and objective 
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status, too lengthy to be reviewed here, 
reveals a class structure in America 
along the lines of economic interest 
groupings and in fair accord with ex- 
pectation on the basis of theory.” 


PresENT ProBLEM AND METHOD 


So nicely structured and meaningful 
is this pattern of recently discovered 
relations that it might well seduce one 
to a feeling of complacency that here 
is now at last the American class struc- 
ture as it actually exists, were it not 
for the ever present realization that one 
can, by starting out with erroneous 
assumptions in regard to an opinion or 
attitude, structure a question in such a 
way that the answers he gets from it 
are more a function of his assump- 
tions than of the true feelings of his 
respondents. 

As the writer has stated elsewhere (3), 
a part of his rationale for the inclusion 
of the term working class was that a 
Fortune Survey of 1940 had discovered 
that substantial percentages of urban 
and farm workers replied that they 
used the terms working class or labor- 
ing class in response to being asked, 
“what word do you use to name the 
class in America you belong to?” (7, 
p. 21). The Fortune Survey did not 
separately tabulate the working class 
and laboring class responses, appar- 
ently considering them more or less 
equivalent terms. Hence, when the 
writer attempted to formulate his own 


2 For a more complete discussion of these rela- 
tions see Centers, op. cit. 

8 The Fortune pollsters, after this exploratory 
open-end question, then asked their respondents 
to which of the three traditional classes, upper, 
middle or lower they belonged, with the result 
that most of those saying “working class” or 
“laboring class” now replied “middle class.” 
Fortune’s researchers concluded that such persons 
were really middle class in identification after all, 
and, as has been shown more adequately else- 
where (op. cit.), overlooked the real importance 
of their findings. 


class identification question so as to 
include it in the names most commonly 
used by people themselves, but also in 
such a way as to offer clear and unam- 
biguous alternatives to them, a decision 
as to which of these terms, laboring 
or working, should be included could 
not be made on the basis of frequency, 
but had to be determined by other con- 
siderations. The writer’s observation 
led him to choose working class for use 
in his question as probably the more 
frequently employed, more general in 
meaning, and less opprobrious of the 
two terms—a matter of judgment, of 
course, rather than proven fact. 

What would happen, however, if in 
the class question, the term laboring class 
instead of working class were used? 
How do the terms differ in social 
meaning? Which is the more popu- 
lar? How will a working and a labor- 
ing class differ in characteristics and 
attitudes? Are they distinctly different 
classes or parts of a whole? 

In erder to throw some light on ques- 
tions such as these, two surveys of 
nationally representative cross sections 
of the adult population were carried 
out through the facilities of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Public Opinion, one in 
1947 and another in 1948. In both, 
quota control sampling was employed, 
and in both two forms of interview 
schedule were used, with comparable 
cross sections of respondents being ob- 
tained for each form. On one form, 
hereinafter referred to as Form W, the 
following question on class identifica- 
tion was included: “If you were asked 
to use one of these four names for 
your social class, which would you say 
you belong in: the middle class, lower 
class, working class, or upper class?” 
The question on Form L was exactly 
the same except for the substitution of 
the term Jaboring class for working 
class. 
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It was the writer’s hypothesis that a 
laboring class would not be the exact 
equivalent of the working class in 
terms of either numerical strength or 
in terms of attitude. The dictionary 
definitions of the terms contain dif- 
ferences in meaning that it was ex- 
pected would be reflected in the 
individual’s self-conception and identi- 
fication. “Work,” according to Web- 
ster’s (8), “is the general term for 
purposive effort; labor commonly im- 
plies more strenuous exertion than 
work; more specifically, . . . it denotes 
physical exertion* for the supply of 
wants.” The distinction is not merely 
an academic one, for it exists very defi- 
nitely in the thinking of people in our 
culture. Generally, only those whose 
occupations are distinctly manual in 
character are referred to as laborers. 
One may refer to white collar workers 
or professional workers, but it would 
strike one as quite incongruous to refer 
to white collar /aborers or professional 
laborers. It was expected, in view of 
such distinctions, that a laboring class 
would prove to be a more homogene- 
ously manual group occupationally, 
and hence smaller and more exclusive 
than the working class. It was also 
expected that its distinctly more pro- 
letarian composition would render it 
somewhat more radical than the work- 
ing class. 

As a latter 
hypothesis the 1947 survey included on 
both forms this question: “Which one 
of these statements do you most agree 
with?” (Hand respondent card.) 


specific test of this 


1. The most important job for the govern- 
ment is to make it certain that there 
are good opportunities for each person 
to get ahead on his own. 

2. The most important job for the govern- 
ment is to guarantee every person a 


* Italics the writer's 


decent and steady job and standard of 
living. 

The 1948 survey included on both 
forms this question: “Do you think 
there would be better wages and lower 
prices if the U. S. government owned 
and operated factories, mines, and other 
industries rather than have private busi- 
ness firms own and operate them?” 

Both of these questions had been 
tested in previous surveys and were 
known to have substantial correlations 
with other indices of conservatism- 
radicalism (3). 

In order to discover the popular con- 
ceptions of the two classes, working 
and laboring, and to ascertain what, if 
any, differences, exist regarding the cri- 
teria for membership in them, Form W 
of the 1947 survey asked, “What would 
you say puts a person in the working 
class?”, and Form L of the same survey 
included an identical question with the 
exception of the substitution of the 
phrase “laboring class.” 

In addition, information regarding 
the respondent’s voting behavior in the 
1944 presidential election was obtained, 
as was also his current political prefer- 
ence, and the usual background infor- 
mation such as age, sex, socio-economic 
status, occupation and union afhliation 
was secured. 


RESULTS 


The Working Class is Far More 


Popular 

In Table 1 are included the results 
obtained on nationally representative 
cross sections for identification with 
the various classes when different sets 
of alternatives are presented. It is 
unambiguously clear from both the 
1947 and 1948 surveys that identifica- 
tion with the laboring class is far less 
attractive to people than identification 
with the working class. Whereas well 
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over half of the adult population identi- 
fies itself with the working class, only 
about a third appears willing to claim 
membership in a laboring class. On 
@ priori grounds, that is, on the 
assumption that class identification is 
in some measure a function of the indi- 
vidual’s conception of his social role, 
this is far from unexpected, for, whereas 
the overwhelming majority of our 
people are either workers of hand or 
brain, or are members of families whose 
principal source of maintenance is such 
a worker, substantially fewer could 
properly be called laborers. Even the 
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augmented with Form L as compared 
with Form W, while the percentages 
for identification with the upper and 
lower classes as well as for lack of 
identification (“Don’t Know”) remain 
essentially constant for both forms. 
(Minor differences for identification 
with these classes do exist between 
forms, but they fall far short of statisti- 
cal significance.)® 


The Laboring Class is More Distinctly 


Proletarian 


As previously indicated, it was sup- 
posed as a working hypothesis that 


TABLE 1 
Crass IDENTIFICATIONS AS A FUNCTION OF D1FFERENT SeTs OF ALTERNATIVES 
% % % % 
MIDDLE WorkING LABORING LowER 
Cass Crass CLass Crass 


Date oF SURVEY % 
AND QUESTION Uprer 
ForM N CLass 
March, 1947 
Form W 
Form L 
February, 1948 
Form W 
Form L 


1503 3 39° 53¢ 
1488 4 53° 36+ 


6 37° 52¢ 4 I 
4 2 


1593 
1578 4 57° 33t 


* The differences between adjacent starred figures in the same column are statistically significant 


within the 5 per cent level of confidence. 


+ The differences between percentages identifying with the working and laboring classes are 
statistically significant within the 5 per cent level of confidence. 


work of most manually employed per- 
sons nowadays involves some degree of 
skill. 

Table 1 also suggests an answer to 
another question of considerable mo- 
ment. What becomes of those who 
would, if the alternatives allowed it, 
affiliate themselves with the working 
class, but whose attitudinal and thought 
structure leads them to reject identifi- 
cation with a laboring class (supposing 
that this is the explanation for the dif- 
ferences in the percentages affiliating 
with these two classes)? It seems clear 
enough that such persons choose the 
alternative of identification with the 
middle class, since the percentage for 
identification with it is substantially 


those who affiliated themselves with a 
laboring class would turn out on exam- 
ination to be distinctly more proletarian 
in characteristics than those affiliating 
with the working class, and, to a de- 
gree, this hypothesis is verified by the 


5In computing the statistical significance of 
differences use has been made: of a nomograph 
based on the formula 


‘ N: 

in which d is the critical limit of a difference 
between two percentages in different samples or 
groups, N:; is the size of one sample, and Ng is 
the size of the second sample. This formula, a 
conservative one, gives limits well within the 5 
per cent confidence level. (Hinshaw, R. P., The 
Relationship of Information and Opinion to Age. 
Unpublished Ph.D. thesis, Princeton University, 
1944.) 
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data. In Table 2 are compared the two 
classes in terms of several of their ob- 
jective attributes, namely, economic 
status, occupation, education and union 
affiliation. In the case of union affili- 
ation and occupation with respect to 
housewives the husband’s union mem- 
bership and occupation ® constitutes the 
basis for classification, hence it should 
be understood that the coverage of the 
various categories is somewhat broader 
than a literal one. 

Although the differences in charac- 
teristics between persons of working 
and laboring class affiliation are gen- 
erally quite small, and generally do not 
meet the criterion of statistical relia- 


bility they have a consistency and pat- 
terning about them which indicates a 
state of affairs in line with the concept 
of the laboring class as a more prole- 


® Examples of the kinds of occupation included 
im each of the various categories are as follows: 
Large Business represents persons owning or 
managing banks, factories, mines, wholesale busi 
nesses, the larger retail businesses, etc. Profes- 
sional includes persons such as teachers, profes- 
sors, lawyers, engineers, artists, writers, editors, 
and physicians. Small Business represents owners 
and managers of smaller retail, service and repair 
enterprises, Contractors and non-farm proprietors 
of almost every sort. Waite Collar workers com 
prise a large heterogeneous category made up of 
clerical and technical workers, such as stenog- 
raphers, bookkeepers, typists, draftsmen, sales 
people, and others whose work is primarily non- 
managerial and non-manual. Skilled Manual 
workers are those such as bricklayers, plumbers, 
machinists, enginemen, in 
all Personal workers 
include such people as waiters, countermen, soda 
ye rkers, barbe rs, 
Semi-skilled 
drivers, 


locomotive printers, 


cluding foremen. Service 
bartenders. 
such truck 
factory 


and 
pe rsons 
operators, 


beauticians 
workers 
machine 

workers, and others whose jobs involve a minor 
degree of skill. Unskilled workers are the lowest 
giade of workers in point of skill and responsi- 
bility, and of janitors, cleaning women, 
construction laborers, and others of similar char- 
Farm 


are as 


general 


consist 


acter. those 


Owners and Managers are 
managing of 
ranch, grove Farm 
Tenants and Laborers includes all farm renters, 


sharecroppers, and those who 


owning or any type agricultural 


unit such as a farm, etc. 


ure employed by 
others at agricultural labor, except the members 
of the immediate family of the owner or employer. 
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tarian grouping. People identifying 
with the laboring class are poorer, and 
they tend to be distinctly more com- 
monly of manual occupations, of some- 
what lower educational level, and more 
often members of unions than those 
belonging to the working class. 

It is noteworthy also that the work- 
ing class contains substantially more 
white collar workers than the laboring 
class. Persons who work mostly with 
pencils and typewriters, rather than 
with the tools of some manual trade, 
constitute (in terms of these samples) 
the second most numerous group in the 
working class, but rank only fifth in 
the population affiliated with the labor- 
ing class. Since, however, the propor- 
tions of white collar workers as well as 
of otker groups do not correspond to 
the true proportions of such persons in 
the actual population, but only to those 
in these samples, a more adequate and 
accurate comparison would be in terms 
of the percentages of the various occu- 
pational groups affiliating with each of 
the various classes. This is presented 
in Table 3. 


But More Proletarians are Identified 
with the Working Class 

Because fractionation of the sample 
in this way results in sub-groups of 
rather small size, and since no appre- 
ciable difference in class identification 
is found for any of them as a function 
of the survey data, the data for each 
sub-group have been pooled from both 
surveys and treated as a unit, thus re- 
sulting in more adequate comparisons. 

Without exception, more persons of 
each of the occupational strata, rural 
as well as urban, claim membership in 
the working class than in the laboring 
class. Identification with both groups 
becomes increasingly common as one 
reads down the occupational order. 
Also, as a general trend, the differences 
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TABLE 3 


Crass IDENTIFICATIONS OF VARIOUS OCCUPATIONAL STRATA IN RESPONSE TO DiFFERENT SETS 
or Ciass NAMES 








Per CENT 


OccuPATIONAL STRATUM 
AND QuESTION ForM Upper MIDDL! WorRKING OR LoweER Don't 
CLAss CLAss LaBorinc CLass CLass Know 


Ursan STRATA 
Large Business 
WwW 
I 


Professional 


L 
Small Business 
WwW 
L 
White Collar 
Ww 


L 
Skilled Manual 
Ww 


L 
Semi-Skilled 
Ww 


i 
Personal Service 


L 
Unskilled Manual 
Ww 

L 





Rurat Srrata t 
Farm Owners & Managers 
Ww 


L 

Farm Tenants & Laborers 
Ww 
L 





* Differences between adjacent starred figures in the same column are statistically significant at 
the 5 per cent confidence level or better. 

+ Data from only the 1947 survey are included since AIPO did not separately classify the various 
strata of farm workers in the 1948 survey. 


between percentages identifying with be more readily grasped by study of 
the working and laboring classes are Figure 1. It is interesting to note, also, 
less marked for the extremes of the that in proprietarial and managerial 
occupational order, such as large busi- groups, such as the large and small 
nessmen and unskilled laborers, than business strata, almost as many are 
the differences shown in the more inter- _ willing to claim membership in a labor- 
mediate levels. These relationships can ing class as will affiliate with the work- 
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Figure 1 


Percentages of Persons of Various Urban Occupational Strata Who 
Identify Themselves with the Working and Laboring Classes 
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ing class, whereas people in the salaried 
and wage earning strata emphatically 
prefer identification with the latter. 

The reason for this last mentioned 
relationship is not known with cer- 
tainty, and, of course, cannot be with- 
out further research, but it seems prob- 
able that it is in some way related to 
the fact that the very small minority of 
people in the proprietarial and mana- 
gerial strata whose attitudes and beliefs 
are radical are so distinctly deviant 
from the norms of their groups that 
they are set apart—marked men—in 
their own objective groups. They have 
perhaps, as a defense of their deviant 
beliefs in a hostile camp, and out of a 
need for affiliation with a group which 
shares their values, so thoroughly inte- 
grated them emotionally with identif- 
cation with proletarians that the status 
connotations of the terms working and 
laboring have relatively little meaning 
for them, being, alike, designations for 
essentially the same class. 

Most marked of all is the difference 
shown by the white collar stratum with 
respect to identification with the work- 
ing and laboring classes. Fully 30 per 
cent fewer claim membership in the 
latter grouping. It is probable that 
here more than anywhere else, concern 
with ego-enhancing feelings of status 
and the desire to see oneself in a more 
flattering role are the factors lying at 
the basis of the difference. The white 
collar person may frequently feel pride, 
even, in being a worker, but can seldom, 
apparently, accept himself in the role 
of a laborer. To those whose aim is 
the promotion of solidarity among the 
employed and economically subordi- 
nate population of the country in the 
hope of thus promoting their mutual 
interests, the lesson is plain that the 
more positive appeal will lie in pointing 
up and emphasizing the function and 
role of all as workers, while avoiding 
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or playing down any distinction on the 
basis of brain vs. brawn or formality of 
attire—a point, of course, which the 
more astute proletarian organizers have 
long recognized. 


Social Conceptions of the Working and 
Laboring Classes 


It was expected, as indicated before, 
that the meaning of membership in the 
working and laboring classes might not 
be the same to people in general, and 
hence some information as to the nature 
of the criteria for membership was 
sought by questioning these cross sec- 
tions of the population on this point. 
“What would you say puts a person in 
the class?” (working for Form 
W, laboring for Form L), each was 
asked. 

The answers of the two cross sections 
and of members of each class of each 
are reported in Table 4. Attending to 
the national totals for both forms first, 
it is significant to note that while 
“working for a living” is the leading 
criterion for membership in the work- 
ing class, the first criterion for laboring 
class membership is being engaged in 
manual, common, mill or factory work 
or labor. Thus, there is confirmation 
here in the “cognitive structure” of the 
population itself, of the previous de- 
scription of the laboring class as in 
objective character the more proletarian 
of the two classes. Quite generally 
also, the conceptions of the two classes 
in relation to these two major criteria 
are reflected in the undeviating con- 
sistency with which members of each 
of the component classes in the social 
structure adhere to a pattern of relative 
emphasis set by the whole. That is, 
with each class, including the working 
class itself, “working for a living” is a 
more important criterion of member- 
ship in that class than it is for member- 
ship in the laboring class, while with 
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each class again, and including the 
laboring class itself, manual labor is a 
more important criterion for laboring 
class membership than for working 
class afhiliation. 

A further point of great importance 
to our understanding of class conscious- 
ness is that, despite the manifestation 
of the aforementioned difference in 
emphasis on the two chief criteria on 
the part of the working and laboring 
classes, “working for a living” is the 
most important of all criteria for mem- 
bership in these classes to persons of 
both of them. Being a manual worker 
or laborer plays a distinctly secondary 
(though by no means an unimportant) 
role as a criterion for membership to 
people of both. This is in contrast to 
the relative rank given to these two 
criteria by outsiders. Members of the 


upper, middle and lower classes gen- 
erally indicate that to them being a 
manually employed person is the more 
important thing for membership in 


both the laboring and the working 
classes. 

Apparently it is most commonly 
those people who perceive their rela- 
tionship to the productive economy, 
implied by the phrase “working for a 
living” as a highly significant one, and 
who see it to consist in an important 
similarity of status and role and bond 
of mutual interest, who constitute 
themselves an in-group by identifi- 
cation with the working or laboring 
classes in preference to others. The 
majority of people who identify them- 
selves with the middle class actually 
work for a living too, but to most such 
people it is not this that puts a person 
in the working class or in the laboring 
class, but rather the kind of work one 
does, his lack of income, and his lack 
of education, to judge from the fre- 
quency with which these responses are 
given. Having income and education, 
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along with proprietorship, data pre- 
sented elsewhere (3) show, are what 
puts a person in the middle class, and 
apparently, having them as qualifica- 
tions are factors which predispose indi- 
viduals to identification with the middle 
class in spite of their status and role as 
workers. 

Doubtless, many of those identifying 
with the middle class are such marginal 
cases that a well organized and aggres- 
sive working class which made “work- 
ing for a living” a social characteristic 
of great personal significance to them 
might induce many of them to transfer 
their loyalties to it. It would need too, 
of course, to minimize the distinctions 
based on kind of work and those based 
on amounts of income and education 
in order to produce such a change. 
Identification with the middle class, on 
the other hand, the data of this survey 
quite clearly show, can be increased 
substantially by indicating the laboring 
class as an alternative to middle class 
afhliation, and thus those who would 
wish to promote identification with the 
middle class might readily do so in 
marginal cases by emphasizing the 
lower status implication of the term 
laboring as a social distinction. 

All such speculations apply it should 
be clear, however, only to the nominal 
aspect of class consciousness, and would 
be of dubious significance without ac- 
companying and corresponding changes 
in attitudes and beliefs and in the 
political and economic loyalties of such 
recruits. As the data to be presented 
presently will show clearly enough, one 
does not change these by merely induc- 
ing people of would-be working class 
membership to say they are middle 
class when laboring class membership 
is (in effect) offered them in place of 
working class affiliation. Such induced 
“nominal” changes in class affiliation, 
however, if they could be made to en- 
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dure for a period of time might well 
serve as an opening wedge for more 
fundamental attitude and _ behavior 
changes, for just being in a group may 
create some disposition to adopt its 
attitudes and values, especially if, as 
probably is the case, the newly made 
recruit’s attitudes and loyalties to his 
old class were of only marginal strength 
in the first place. 


Attitudes: The Laboring Class is Some- 
what More Radical 


What, we may ask next, are the atti- 
tude characteristics of the working and 
laboring classes? In line with the 
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and preference for government as 
opposed to private ownership of indus- 
try.” The attitudes of the middle classes 
of both Forms W and L are included 
for additional comparison. 

For both of these questions the data 
are consistent in showing a slightly 
greater percentage of laboring class 
members giving radical responses than 
of working class affiliates giving such 
replies. That is, those identifying with 
the laboring class are both more com- 
monly collectivist in their conception of 
the role of government and more fre- 
quent believers in government owner- 


ship of industry than people of the 


TABLE 5 


Attirupes oF Various SociaL CLAssEs 


INDIVIDUALISTS 


CLass Form (ON OWN) 


Middle Class WwW 72V. 
Middle Class L 68 
Working Class Ww 49 
Laboring Class L 46 


already revealed nature of the laboring 
class as the more proletarian grouping 
in social definition and occupational 
composition, the expectation was that 
it would be more radical in politico- 
economic orientation as a group than 
the working class, for one of the clear- 
est of all principles of class psychology 
yet learned, and heavily documented in 
the writer’s earlier work, is that the 
more proletarian in character a class or 
objective stratum is the more radical 
its outlook tends to be. 

In Table 5 are indicated the attitudes 
of the working and laboring class re- 
spondents with respect to endorsement 
of an individualistic vs. a collectivistic 
conception of the role of government * 

7 As previously indicated the actual question 
was: “Which one of these statements do you most 
agree with?” (1) The most important job for the 


government is to make it certain that there are 
good opportunities for each person to get ahead 


GovERNMENT 
OwneERsHIP 


COLLECTIVISTS PRIVATE 


(Govt. Guar.) OwneERSHIP 
28% 88% 
32 86 
51 76 
54 7 


working class, and as a group thus 
differ more from the traditional and 
conservative view on such matters.® 
The differences between the laboring 
and working classes, since they are not 
in either case large enough to meet the 
test of statistical reliability, might be 
ignored if it were not that they are in 
agreement with each other, and are 
still found to exist when other factors 


on his own. (2) The mast important job for the 
government is to guarantee every person a decent 
and steady job and standard of living. (Each 
interviewee was handed « card with these state- 
ments printed on them, and they were read to 
him.) 

8“Do you think there would be better wages 
and lower prices if the U. S. government owned 
and operated factories, misies and other industries 
rather than have private business firms own and 
operate them?” 

® The writer has no quarrel with those who 
would prefer the terms progressive or liberal to 
describe these non-conservative attitudes and 
beliefs. 
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are held constant. For example, in 
Table 6 it can be seen that the differ- 
ences between working and laboring 
class members on the question of gov- 
ernment vs. private ownership of in- 
dustry are still evidenced when persons 
of laboring and working class member- 
ship but of the same general occupa- 
tional stratum are contrasted. The 


consistency of the difference creates at 
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tuted for working class, the middle 
class on both the attitude questions 
turns out to be somewhat more radical 
than on Form W. What happens, 
apparently, is that many radicals who 
would identify with the working class, 
if that term were offered them, cannot 
or do not accept membership in a labor- 
ing class, and hence choose middle class 
afhliation, carrying, as might be ex- 


TABLE 6 


CoMPARISONS OF THE WorRKING AND LaBorING CLASSES WITHIN VARIOUS OCCUPATIONAL 
STRATA ON PrivaTE vs. GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP OF INDUSTRY 


OccuPATIONAL STRATUM 
AND Crass IDENTIFICATION N 
Business & Professional 
Working Class 61 
Laboring Class 36 
White Collar Workers 
Working Class 139 
Laboring Class 48 
Skilled Manual Workers 
Working Class 86 
Laboring Class 67 
Semi-Skilled Workers 
Working Class 158 
Laboring Class 109 
Service and Unskiiled 
Working Class 113 
Laboring Class 107 


least some additional grounds for re- 
garding the laboring class as on the 
whole a slightly more radical group. 
Those who are willing to identify them- 
selves with a class of this name and 
thus acknowledge membership in a 
more proletarian class, in other words, 
are a bit more likely to hold radical 
views than those who indicate a concep- 
tion of themselves as working class.'® 

A further point of significance, indi- 
cated in Table 5, is that'on Form L, 


where the Jaboring class label is substi- 


10 Quite in keeping with this finding is the 
fact that those who identify themselves with the 
lower class are even more radical still. For 
example, on the issue of Individualism vs. Col- 
lectivism as the role of government, 71 per cent 
of lower class members are collectivists on Form 
W, and 73 per cent of them are collectivists on 


Form L. 


For GovERNMENT 
OwNnERSHIP 


For PrivaTE 
OwnERSHIP 


87% 13% 
83 17 


81 19 
69 31 


85 15 
79 21 


69 31 
69 31 


68 32 
65 35 


pected, their radical attitudes and 
beliefs along with them. They thus 
render the middle class on Form L a 
somewhat more radical grouping than 
that on Form W. It is probable, data 
presented in Table 4 suggest, that it is 
their conception of the laboring class 
as an essentially and specifically manual 
group that prevents many of these “nor- 
mally” working class people from 
identifying themselves with it, for the 
answers given by middle class persons 
on Form L as to what “puts a person 
in the laboring class” are overwhelm- 
ingly in the category of manual, com- 
mon, mill or factory work or labor. 
This contrasts sharply with the answers 
of those actually identifying with the 
laboring class, for their most common 
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answer of all is “working for a living” 
and they thus seem distinctly less con- 
scious of quality of work as a criterion 
for membership in their class, or seem, 
if conscious of it, to relegate it to a 
secondary consideration. 


But Radicals Prefer Identification with 
the Working Class 

The implication of the just preceding 
discussion is that even though the labor- 
ing class .affiliate tends more consist- 
ently to be a person of radical attitudes 
than the affiliate of the working class, 
radicals, as a group prefer indentifica- 
tion with the working class to identi- 
fication with the laboring class. In 
order to document this point more ade- 
quately and to indicate something of 
the extent of the preference, Tables 7, 
8 and g are submitted. 

In Table 7 it is indicated that nearly 
three-quarters of both those endovsing 
a collectivist view as to the role of gov- 
ernment and those indicating a prefer- 
ence for government ownership of 


industry prefer working class identifi- 


cation over identification with the 
middle class. In contrast, only some- 
what over half of such persons prefer 
laboring class identification over identi- 
fication with the middle class. Table 8 
shows that this same preference for 
working class identification holds quite 
generally when collectivists of the same 
general occupational level are com- 
pared; at least, that is, among non-farm 
people, for among rural people no real 
difference is found. 

The preference shown in this table 
for the working class on the part of 
collectivists of the white collar stratum 
is particularly striking, for whereas 65 
per cent of them prefer working class 
membership over middle class affili- 
ation, only 23 per cent indicate prefer- 
ence for laboring class identification to 
afhliation with the middle class. No- 
where could it be plainer that high 


status aspiration in a group conflicts 
with the development of proletarian 
class consciousness, and that one of the 
important means of retarding such 
development is the invoking of the 
traditional disesteem of manual toil. 
The writer has indicated elsewhere, 
with data too extensive to be reviewed 
here, that the white collar person who 
identifies himself with the working 
class actually defines that group as pri- 
marily a manual one. But it is plain 
from the data in this study that the 
primary bases of his identification with 
that manual group are in his perception 
of their common status and interests as 
workers and their common relation to 
the sources of income, and that he has 
not entirely lost sight of the tangible 
and time sanctioned distinction between 
himself and that group in terms of the 
quality or character of their work. 
(Even in Marxist Russia, one reads and 
hears, the distinction is by no means 
dead.) 

In Table 9 it is again quite evident 
that radicals (i.e., those favoring govern- 
ment ownership of industry) prefer 
identification with the working to 
affiliation with the laboring class in 
each of the two major urban groupings. 
Broader groupings are employed in this 
comparison because of the small num- 
bers of cases. Data for separate rural 
strata were unavailable on this ques- 
tion, since the 1948 interviewers were 
not asked to note any distinctions 
among farmers.!? 


11 A more or less obvious additional point, of 
relevance in connection with the attitudes and 
class identifications, but for which there has been 
no specific evidence presented, is that radicals on 
both of these attitude questions are more fre- 
quently of either working or laboring class identi- 
fication than persons giving conservative answers 
to them are. It has also not seemed necessary to 
point out that conservatives, when they do 
identify with these classes, identify more heavily 
with the working than the laboring class, for it is 
just such a preference which renders the working 
class slightly more conservative as a group. 
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TABLE 7 


Mippie Crass vs. Workinc or Lasortnc Crass IDENTIFICATION FoR Groups GIVING 
Rapicat Responses TO QUESTIONS ON INDIVIDUALISM vs. COLLECTIVISM AND 
GovERNMENT Vs. PrivATE OWNERSHIP OF INDUSTRY 


Crass IDENTIFICATION 
_, 





Atrtirupe Group Ss ~ 
AND ForM Mippie Crass, W Mippre Crass,L Worxinc Crass  Lasorinc Crass 


Collectivists (1947 Survey) 

Form W * 29% 71% 

Form L * 48% 52% 
Those Favoring Government 
Ownership (1948 Survey) 

Form W * 27 73 

Form L * 46 54 


* Differences between adjacent starred groups in percentages identifying with the working and 
laboring classes are statistically reliable at the § per cent confidence level or better, as are also 
differences between them in percentages identifying with the respective middle classes. 


TABLE 8 


Mippie Crass vs. WorKING or Lasortnc Cass IDENTIFICATION FOR GROUPS WITHIN 
Various OccuPATIONAL Strata ENporsING A COLLECTIVIST 
CONCEPTION OF THE Rote oF GOVERNMENT 


Crass IDENTIFICATION 


OccuPATIONAL STRATUM MIDDLE MIDDLE W orRKING LABORING 
AND QUESTION ForM i Crass, W Crass, L CLass CLAss 
URBAN STRATA 
Business and Professional 
Form W 
Form L 
White Colla 
Form W * 
Form L * 
Skilied Manual 
Form W 
Form L 
Semi-Skilled 
Form W * 
Form L * 


Personal Service and 
Unskilled Workers 
Form W* 


Form L * 
RURAL STRATA 

Farm Owners and Mgrs 

Form W 

Form I 63 
Farm Tenants and Laborers 

Form W 21 7! 

Form | 17 71 

* Differences between adjacent starred groups in percentages identifying with the working and 
laboring classes are statistically reliable at the 5 per cent level of confidence or better, as are also 
differences between them in percentages identifying with the respective middle classes. 
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Political Alignments and Behavior 


An important finding in recent re- 
searches in class consciousness is that 
the working and lower classes have 
tended to be distinctly stronger sup- 
porters of the New Deal and the Demo- 
cratic Party in national elections than 
have the upper and middle classes (3). 
And in general, it may also be stated 
that the more proletarian or lower in 
objective status an individual is the 
more likely he is to have voted for 
Roosevelt (if he voted) in past elec- 


ences are so small that one might ignore 
them, if they were not so consistently 
manifested. 

In Table 10 are also shown the more 
recent political alignments of the two 
classes, as indicated by the answers to 
a question on voting intentions as far 
as the Democratic and Republican 
parties are concerned. The data in this 
case are from the 1948 survey, carried 
out before the nominating conventions 
that year and are in response to a ques- 
tion on party support rather than sup- 


TABLE 9 


Mipprte Crass vs. WorKING or Lasporinc Crass IDENTIFICATION FOR GROUPS WITHIN 
MANUAL AND Non-Manuat OccupaATIONAL StraTA FAvoRING 
GovEKNMENT OWNERSHIP OF INDUSTRY 


Crass IDENTIFICATION 





—— 
OccuPATIONAL STRATUM 
AND QUESTION FoRM 


Business, Professional 
and White Collar 
Form W * 61 
Form L * 73 
Manual Workers 
Form W * 121 19 
Form L * 124 


* Differences between adjacent starred groups 
laboring classes are statistically reliable at the 5 
differences between them in percentages identifying 


tions. The data of the present study 
tend to bear out this general principle. 
In Table 10 is indicated the Democratic 
as opposed to the Republican vote in 
Roosevelt’s last election in 1944 for the 
members of the working and laboring 
classes, within various occupational 
strata."” In each stratum the data uni- 


formly show somewhat greater support 
for the Democratic candidate among 
the members of the laboring class than 
among those of the working class. 
Voters of both classes very heavily 
favored him, however, and the differ- 


12The data on voting are from the 1947 
survey. 


MIDDLE 
Crass, W 


——— 
WorKING LABORING 
CLass Ciass 


MIDDLE 
Crass, L 


57% 


81 
31 69 


in percentages identifying with the working and 
per cent confidence level or better, as are also 
with the respective middle classes. 


port of any specific candidate. They 
show the largest difference yet found 
between the working and laboring 
classes, revealing the latter as composed 
of people who in the majority’ still 
favored the Democratic party, while 
indicating that many of those identified 
with the working class had deserted to 
the Republican camp, so that in early 
1948 a majority of working class mem- 
bers were pro-Republican. The Demo- 
cratic party in early 1948 had lost ground 
with those in both these classes, but had 
lost substantially more with those who 
think of themselves as working class. 
Apparently in this group identifying 
with the laboring class we have isolated 
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something like a nuclear core of prole- 
tarians whose attitudes and loyalties are 
not only more strongly directed but 
more entrenched and enduring than 
those existing in the larger, working 
class grouping. 

It does not follow, of course, that 
because people who will identify them- 
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in this case the preference is less 
striking. 
Discussion 
Separate Classes or Parts of the Same 
Class? 
The data which have been reviewed, 
though enlightening on many points, 


TABLE 10 


PERCENTAGES OF VOTERS OF THE WoRKING AND LazsorinG CLAssEs WITHIN VaRIous OccuPa- 
TIONAL STRATA Wuo Votep RepusLicaN oR DEMOCRATIC IN 1944, AND REPUBLICAN 
vs. DeMocraTic SUPPORTERS IN TERMS OF ExpRESSED PREFERENCES IN 1948 


AcTUAL VOTING, 1944 
——— a 

DEMOCRATIC 

(RoosEVELT) 


OccuPATIONAL STRATUM r 
Re PUBLICAN 
(Dewey) 


AND CLASS 
IDENTIFICATION 

Business & Professional 

Working Class 

Laboring Class 
White Collar 

Working Class 

Laboring Class 
Skilled Manual 

Working Class 

Laboring Class 
Semi-Skilled Manual 

Working Class 

Laboring Class 
Personal Service & 
Unskilled 

Working Class 87 36 

Laboring Class 63 27 
Totals 

Working Class 410 30 

Laboring Class 227 26 


EXPRESSED PREFERENCE, 1948 
; ; 
RepusiticaN DeEMoOcRATIC 


52% 62% 38% 
64 45 52 


64 56° 44° 
68 43 37° 63° 


73 82 57° 43° 


67 60° 
149 8 42 
93 52 
92 46 
73 98 45 55 


70 477 56° 44° 
74 331 44° 56° 


* Differences between adjacent starred figures in the same column are statistically significant at 


the 5 per cent confidence level or better. 


selves with the laboring class are gen- 
erally more commonly supporters of 
the Democratic party, that Democratic 
supporters prefer such identification to 
that with a working class, and the evi- 
dence summarized in Table 11 indi- 
cates very plainly that they do not. 
Indeed, of those who voted Democratic 
in 1944, more of them in each stratum 
prefer identification with the working 
class. The same relationship exists 
with respect to those indicating loyalty 
to the Democratic party in 1948, though 


fail to answer, directly, a very signifi- 
cant question which has kept intrud- 
ing itself for consideration—namely, 
whether the working and _ laboring 
classes are to be regarded as essentially 
parts of the same general group, or 
must be viewed as separate and distinct 
classes. In the writer’s judgment, the 
differences revealed between them, 
though not negligible, hardly warrant 
their being looked upon as more than 
outer and inner sectors of the same gen- 
eral class. The reasons for this are 
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several, but may be summed up by the 
generalization that the working and 
laboring classes are far more similar 
than different. It is people of the same 
occupational strata who are found to 
make up the bulk of the membership 
of both, and it is the same occupational 
strata majorities of whose members will 
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minor in comparison. It is similar in 
the main with respect to differences in 
attitudes and political behavior. The 
working and laboring class people are 
much more marked by differences be- 
tween them and the people of other 
classes than by differences between 
themselves. Finally, there is the mat- 


TABLE 11 


Mippte Crass vs. WorKING or Lasorinc Crass IDENTIFICATION FoR Democratic VoreErs 
or Various OccupaTIONAL Strata (1944 PrestpentIAL Exection) 
(Data from the 1947 Survey) 


Crass IDENTIFICATION 
A 





OccupaTiIonaL STRATUM 
AND QUESTION FoRM 


Business & Professional 
Form W 
Form L 
White Collar 
Form W * 
Form L * 
Skilled Manual Workers 
Form W 
Form L 
Semi-Skilled Manual 
Form W * 
Form L * 


82% 


Personal Service and 
Unskilled Workers 
Form W * 
Form L * 

TOTALS 
Form W * 
Form L * 


467 39 


403 


MIDDLE 
Crass, W 


~ 
LaBoRING 
Crass 


WorkING 
CLass 


MIDDLE 
Crass, L 


18% 
90% 10% 


56 
76 


86 


61 
58 42 


* Differences between adjacent starred groups in percentages identifying with the working and 
laboring classes are statistically significant at the 5 per cent confidence level or better, as are also 
differences between them in percentages identifying with the respective middle classes. 


identify with both. Members of the 
two groups have highly similar educa- 
tions and socio-economic statuses, and 
the working and laboring classes con- 
tain substantially similar proportions of 
union members. Though data have 
not been specifically presented on the 
point, it is a fact that both classes differ 
so much more from the upper and 
middle classes in all these ways than 
they do from each other that the differ- 
ences between them are relatively 


ter of substantial similarity of the cri- 
teria of membership for the two classes, 
particularly as stated by their own 
members. They differ only in degree 
and emphasis, and not at all in kind. 
Criteria for membership in all other 
classes, in contrast, differ sharply in 
kind from both. 

The significant disclosure of this 
study is not, then, the existence of a 
fifth class in addition to the upper, 


middle, working and lower classes, but, 
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rather, the existence of within what ts 
with great probability the normal limits 
of working class affiliation, an inner 
core of persons of somewhat more 
homogeneously proletarian status and 
more consistently radical attitudes 
whose identification with a proletarian 
group is more thorough and enduring 
and of such sufficient strength that they 
cling to identification with such a class 
even in the face of having to declare 
themselves members of a_ generally 
more disesteemed group. 

To the extent that the above inter- 
pretation is correct, the existence has 
been revealed also, of an outer fringe 
of persons, within the working class, of 
somewhat less homogeneously lower or 
proletarian status, and of somewhat less 
consistently radical attitudes, whose 
identification with this class is marginal 
in the sense that the terms working 
class and laboring class do not have 
precisely identical meanings for them, 
the latter term connoting a group of 
somewhat lower and specifically laborer 
status. Examples of such persons are 
found most clearly of all among white 
collar workers, but numerous of the 
better paid and less radical of manual 
workers are included. They are appar- 
ently persons whose objective status 
and attitudes are not so sharply differ- 
entiated from those of middle class 
people, and who hence find identifi- 
cation with them more compatible to 
themselves than specific acceptance of 
the role and status of the laborer. Their 
common bond with the working class 
seems clearly to reside to some extent 
in shared attitudes, but somewhat more 
exclusively in their perception of their 
relationship to the economic system of 
production and exchange of goods and 
services which is suggested by the 
phrase “working for a living,” and to 
exist, especially in the case of white 
collar workers and other non-manual 
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groups, despite their recognition of a 
difference between themselves and 
laboring people. 

This interpretation has to rest at 
present upon the somewhat indirect 
comparisons the data of these split 
ballot surveys afford, and needs to be 
more thoroughly examined in the light 
of more direct comparisons such as 
could be made possible by putting the 
alternately phrased questions to the 
same individuals. This, if done, how- 
ever, will have to reckon with the in- 
troduction of whatever new variables 
are inherent in thus directly confront- 
ing individuals with a choice between 
working and laboring classes, and 
hence might not produce results iden- 
tical with the findings of this study. 
Further study, moreover, should not 
only attempt more thorough analysis of 
the working class but should also probe 
the other groupings, especially the 
middle class, for possible subgroupings 
and distinctions and their concomitants. 


SUMMARY 


In the light of the general signifi- 
cance class names have for an interest 
group theory of social classes, and with 
particular reference to recent researches 
on the nature of social classes in the 
United States, wherein the phrasing of 
questions on class identification has 
played an important role, a question 
was raised as to the finality and mean- 
ing of certain studies of the writer 
which have revealed a majority of the 
American people to be identified with 
the working class. More specifically, 
since numbers of people were known 
to use the term laboring class as a desig- 
nation for their group, the question 
was posed as to how extensive such a 
class identification might be and how, 
if at all, its social meaning and mem- 
bership characteristics might differen- 
tiate it from the working class. 
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Answers to these questions were 
attempted through public opinion sur- 
veys carried out in 1947 and 1948 in 
each of which comparable cross sections 
of the adult population of the U.S.A. 
were submitted alternately phrased 
questions on class identification, one 
question being worded so as to contain 
the term Jaboring in place of working 
class. In addition, a question on class 
membership criteria was included in 
each case, and data on attitudes, voting 
behavior and various objective attri- 
butes were obtained for persons affiliat- 
ing with each class. 

Analysis of the data revealed identi- 
fication with the laboring class to exist 
in only about a third of the population 
as opposed to identification with the 
working class in well over half, with 
the laboring class membership being 
on the whole somewhat more prole- 
tarian in characteristics; i.e., of more 
distinctly manual occupations, of lesser 
educational achievements, of lower 
socio-economic status, and of more 
commen union affiliation. However, it 
was also shown that, though identifi- 
cation with the laboring class is, like 
identification with the working class, 
found most heavily among manual 
workers, it is distinctly less common 
in such groups, as well as in all other 
occupational strata. 

Comparison of the two classes in 
attitudes indicated the laboring class to 
be slightly more radical than the work- 
ing class, and comparisons of political 
loyalties disclosed the laboring class to 
have been somewhat more solidly sup- 
porters of the Democratic party under 
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Roosevelt’s leadership. And, in early 
1948, when Democratic support in both 
groups had become distinctly weaker, 
the laboring class was substantially less 
disaffected as a group than the work- 
ing class. It was shown, nevertheless, 
that both radicals and Democratic 
voters prefer identification with the 
working class to laboring class affiliation. 

The question of whether the laboring 
and working classes were to be re- 
garded as distinct structures or parts 
of the same class was discussed, and 
the view presented, in consideration of 
the information available, was that the 
population identified with the laboring 
class is most meaningfully seen as con- 
stituting an inner and more homogene- 
ously proletarian core of the working 
class. 
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A SEMANTIC STUDY OF CONCEPTS OF CLINICAL 
PSYCHOLOGISTS AND PSYCHIATRISTS 


BY HARRY M. GRAYSON anp RUTH S. TOLMAN * 


Veterans Administration, Los Angeles, Calif. 


INTRODUCTION 

N connection with the residency 

training program in psychiatry at 

the Veterans Administration Neuro- 
psychiatric Hospital, Los Angeles, it 
has been the practice to hold a weekly 
staff meeting at which a detailed psy- 
chiatric report covering such things as 
the patient’s developmental history, 
presenting symptoms, available labora- 
tory and neurological findings, and 
therapeutic course is presented.’ Addi- 
tional observations may be made by the 
ward nurse, psychologist, psychiatric 
social worker, occupational therapist, 
and any others who have worked with 
the patient. The patient is brought 
before the staff where he is briefly inter- 
viewed and his demeanor observed. At 
his departure, the meeting is thrown 
open for discussion of diagnosis, dy- 
namics, prognosis, and recommenda 
tions for subsequent therapy. 

It was inevitable that, on occasion, 
semantic difficulties should arise among 
professional workers with different 
backgrounds and training, and even 
among members of the same profes- 
sional group, regarding the meaning of 
the various concepts that were brought 
forth in the attempt to elucidate and 
understand the patient’s personality 
conflicts and dynamics. Differences of 

* Published with permission of the Chief Medi- 
cal Director, Department of Medicine and Surgery, 
Veterans Administration, who assumes no respon- 
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drawn by the 
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staff mectings 


the opinions expressed or conclusions 
vuthors. 

Professional 
resident 


opinion regarding the actual definitions 
and more subtle connotations of some 
of the word-concepts would emerge. 
It occurred to the writers that some 
attempt at clarifying the inter-profes- 
problem would be 


sional semantic 
desirable. 

It must be mentioned at the outset 
that this study is exploratory in nature, 
and that perhaps its major contribution 
lies in opening up a significant prob- 
lem area and providing a method of 
attack. However, the findings, although 
not definitive, ar: probably sound, and 
the ensuing implications appear to be 
quite clear. 


PROCEDURE 


Since a thorough psychological re- 
port, dynamically oriented and present- 
ing an integrated summary of the 
various test results was routinely read 
before the staff, it appeared to offer a 
suitable medium for extracting word- 
concepts that could be presented to the 
psychologists and psychiatrists, the two 
groups selected for this study, for their 
definition or interpretation. In_ this 
way, conceptual similarities and differ- 
ences both within and between these 
two professional groups could be 
elicited. It was felt that such a study 
could lay the basis for some way of 
effecting a closer rapprochement or 
“meeting of minds” between these two 
groups so that they could make their 
views more meaningful to eack other. 

Accordingly, twenty-eight psychologi- 
cal reports (written by twenty-one dif- 
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ferent psychologists) which had been 
presented at resident staff meetings 
were culled for psychological and psy- 
chiatric terms, yielding a total of 171 
different terms. Of these, the fifty 
most frequent terms (those appearing 
in four or more of the twenty-eight re- 
ports), were selected for this study. 
The actual sentences in which the 
words appeared were also copied; and 
for each word, the sentence which pro- 
vided the best context for the word 
without giving away its meaning was 
given as an example of the use of the 
term. In some instances the sentences 
had to be altered slightly. Appendix A 
gives the list of fifty words and their 
illustrative sentences. These were 
mimeographed and submitted to staff 
and intern psychologists and to staff 
and resident psychiatrists at the V.A. 
Neuropsychiatric Hospital and the V.A. 
Mental Hygiene Clinic in Los Angeles, 
with the accompanying statement: 


We are asking your cooperation in an 
attempt to find out whether certain terms 
used in psychological or psychiatric reports 
have about the same meaning to all the per- 
sons who use these reports, especially to 
psychiatrists and psychologists. 

The words on the attached list are ones 
which have been used four or more times in 
a rather large sample of psychological re 
ports. Will you write your definition of each 
of these words, working independently (of 
both dictionary and colleagues) and using 
simple words if possible? For your con- 
venience the context in which the term was 
used has also been reproduced. 

Please write the definitions on a separate 
page, numbering the words from 1-50. You 
need not write your name on the papers, but 
tndicate whether you are a psychiatrist or 
psychologist. 


In order to shed some light on 
whether it was the word-concepts them- 
selves, rather than the ideas that the 
psychologists and psychiatrists (most of 
whom were still in training status) held 
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of these concepts, that might be respon- 
sible for possible differences in their 
interpretations, the definitions of these 
terms found in six authoritative sources * 
were used as a basis of comparison. 
Presumably, on those terms where 
authorities are in agreement, differences 
in the interpretations reside in the 
psychologists and psychiatrists ques- 
tioned; but where the authorities are 
themselves in disagreement, the word 
concepts may be ambiguous and there- 
fore require clarification. 

The answered word lists were re- 
turned by twenty psychologists and 
seventeen psychiatrists and these pro- 
vide the material for the present study. 
The procedure of analysis was as 
follows: 

Working with one word from the list 
at a time, a sampling of definitions was 
read by both writers and a conceptual 
framework for categorizing the re- 
sponses was drawn up. When the later 
papers failed to reveal additional cate- 
gories of responses, all the papers were 
shuffled, and responses were analyzed 
and tabulated against the appropriate 
category. The subjectivity of classifi- 
cation resulted in some differences of 
opinion, but these were surprisingly few 
and easily arbitrated. Where a single 
definition overlapped into two or three 
categories, it was tallied against each, 
so that the total number of responses 
for all categories exceeds the number 


Leland Earl, and Jacob Shatzky, 
Psychiatric Dictionary. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1940. English, Horace Bidwell, A 
Student's Dictionary of Psychological Terms. 
Yellow Springs, Ohio: The Antioch Press, 1928. 
Murphy, Gardner, A Briefer General Psychology. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1935. Maslow, 
Abraham Harold, and Bela Mittelmann, Principles 
of Abnormal Psychology. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1941. Strecker, Edward Adam, 
Franklin G. Ebough, and Jack R. Ewalt, Practical 
Clinical Psychiatry. Philadelphia: Blakiston Com- 
pany, 1947, Sixth edition. Vaughan, Wayland 
Farries, General Psychology. New York: The 
Odyssey Press, 1939. Revised edition. 
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of psychologists and psychiatrists who 
responded. 

Only the first twenty words on the 
list were analyzed and tabulated, but it 
is unlikely that the trends of the find- 
ings would be materially changed were 
the entire group of fifty words included 
in the analysis. In all, 740 word defi- 
nitions were analyzed. 


Harry M. Grayson AND Rutu S. ToL_MaAn 


Inspection of this table reveals a very 
high degree of consistency in the find- 
ings for the first and second halves of 
the word list. Analysis of the total 
word list shows that psychologists gave 
longer median definitions on eighteen 
of the twenty words, and that the mean 
difference between medians of the two 
groups is statistically significant beyond 


TABLE 1 








MepiAn No. or Worps 
ri 


MeEpIAN Derinition Lenotus Given By PsycHoLocists AND PsycHIATRISTs FOR EacH Worp 





Worp 


Abstract 14. 
Affective 7: 
Aggression 10. 
Ambivalence 9. 
Anxiety 14. 
Bizarre 12. 
3right Normal 
Compulsive 
Constriction 

Control 

Defense 

Dependent 

Depressive 

Ego 

Emotional 

Father Figure 
Hostility 
Identification 
Immaturity 

Impulsive 

Mdn. (All words) 
Mdn (Words I-10) 
Mdn. (Words 11-20) 


Mnoocwuwnr 
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Mn. Dirr. 
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S. Du 


Finpincs: Lenctu or DerFtnitions 


Preliminary inspection of the defi- 
nitions suggested that there may be a 
difference in the wordiness of psycholo- 
gists and psychiatrists; therefore, it was 
decided to compare the number of 
words used in defining each term. For 
each word, the distributions of the 
lengths of definitions given by the psy- 
chiatrists and psychologists were drawn 
up, and the medians computed. The 
median lengths of definitions for each 
word are presented in Table 1. 
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Mn. Dirr./SEM Dirr. 
(Sig. beyond 1% level) 


the one per cent level of confidence. 
This difference is further revealed by 
the following condensed frequency dis- 
tribution data: 
Psychologists’ Psychiatrists’ 
No.of Words Definitions _ Definitions 
25 or more 17.37%, 5.6%, 
15-24 47.7 40.3 
9 or less 35.0 54-1 


The question may be raised at this 
point as to whether the differential 
length of definitions may be associated 
with the psychological or psychiatric 
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content of the words. The fact that 
psychologists gave longer definitions on 
all but two of the words would reflect 
a negative answer to this question, since 
the psychologists gave longer definitions 
irrespective of the word content. Fur- 
ther exploration of this point by classi- 
fying the words roughly into psycho- 
logical, psychiatric, and psychoanalytic 
categories revealed that differences in 
median word lengths between psychia- 
trists and psychologists were approxi- 
mately the same in all three categories. 

One can only speculate at this point 
on the reasons for these consistent dif- 
ferences in wordiness in the definitions 
of the two groups. A difference in 
motivation might be one factor. Since 
the reports were written originally by 
psychologists, it is possible that they felt 
more pressure than the psychiatrists to 
interpret at some Jength and to “justify” 
or “defend” these terms of their choice. 
A selective difference in “compulsive” 
elements of personality structure might 
be another factor. Probably the most 


important factor is the influence of the 
behavioristic tradition in the academic 


training of the psychologist. Many of 
the definitions of the psychologists were 
attempts to express in completely objec- 
tive, even if often circuitous, terms an 
idea that the psychiatrists dealt with 
very simply. To illustrate this point, 
extreme definitions for the term aggres 
sion, as given by a psychologist and by 
a psychiatrist, are presented: 


Psychologist: An attitudinal set which is 
characterized by readiness to react to stimu 
lation with destructive behavior directed 
toward self, objects, or other persons. 

Psychiatrist: A destructive drive, primarily 
id in origin. 


Finpincs: Descriptive CATEGORIES 
oF DEFINITIONS 


As described in the section on pro- 
cedure, each definition given by the 


psychologists and _ psychiatrists was 
analyzed into categories, and the fre- 
quency of responses within each cate- 
gory noted. For comparative purposes, 
the definitions given by each authori- 
tative source were similarly treated. 
The following discussion on the find- 
ings for each word is based on the treat- 
ment described. However, in order to 
avoid tabular treatment and conserve 
space, the tabulations for each response 
category are presented within paren- 
theses according to this sequence—psy- 
chologists: psychiatrists: authoritative 
references. To illustrate, for the word 
abstract, nine psychologists, eleven 
psychiatrists, and one authoritative 
reference gave definitions which were 
classified as “General, conceptual, etc.” 

An_ illustrative definition, selected 
from the modal category of each group, 
appears directly below the listing of 
response categories. 


‘ 


Abstract 


(9: 11: 1) 
(8: o: 1) 


. General, Conceptual, etc. 
. Symbolic, etc. 
. Opposite of concrete, non- 
material, etc. (1: 6:0) 
4. Unrelated to personal feelings. (0: 2:0) 
5. Unclassified. (2: 0:0) 


Sample modal definition: 

Psychologist: The ability to perceive the 
common elements from the data or stimu- 
lus material. 

Psychiatrist: A concept or idea that has 
no tangible counterpart in reality. 


The modal response both for psy- 
chologists and for psychiatrists is “gen- 
eral” or “conceptual.” This kind of 
definition is also given by Hinsie and 
Shatzky, as . . . “a meaning or general 
character” . . . Eight psychologists and 
no psychiatrists define the term as a 
“symbol.” It may be that for the psy- 
chiatrists the word “symbolic” has a 
special meaning in relation to uncon- 
scious phenomena. The psychologists 
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have authoritative support in Gardner 
Murphy's definition: “a symbol which 
stands for a specific quality possessed 
in common by a number of stimuli.” 
Six psychiatrists and only one psycholo- 
gist define the term as “opposite of con- 
crete.” Two psychiatrists specifically 
exclude relationship to personal feel- 
ings, ¢.g., “apart from or detached from 
one’s feelings.” Essentially the differ- 
ence between the two groups in defin- 
ing this term lies in the more intellec- 
tualized conception of the psychologist 
and the more common-sense conception 
of the psychiatrist, approaching that of 
the layman. This difference is not of 
such a character as to lead to any basic 
misunderstanding, but more standard- 
ized usage might be professionally 
constructive. 
Affective 
1. Emotional, 
tivity, ete. 
. Emotional, emphasis on inner 
feeling. ( 5: 
3. Emotional, emphasis on ex- 
ternal expression. ( o: 
4. Unclassified. (1: 
Sample modal definition: 
Psychologist: Denotes emotional state or 
reaction. 
Psychiatrist: 


emotional reac- 


: 6:1) 
7: 3) 


4:0) 
1:0) 


Warmth of feeling. 


Whereas the psychiatrists are about 
evenly divided between “emotional,” 
and “emotional with emphasis on 
inner feeling,” a preponderance of psy- 
chologists define the term simply as 
“emotional” or “emotional reactivity,” 
apparently holding “affective” and 
“emotional” to be synonymous, inter- 
changeable terms. The emphasis on 
inner feeling is given in all three of the 
six authoritative references that define 
the term. For example, Hinsie and 
Shatzky quote Healy, Bronner, and 
Bowers in defining affect as a “feeling 
tone, a pain-pleasure accompaniment 
of an idea or mental representation” . . . 
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Four psychiatrists also make reference 
to external expression, whereas this is 
not mentioned by any psychologists. 
Again, the differences in emphasis in 
these definitions do not seem sufficiently 
fundamental to cause confusion, but 
theoretical uncertainty is suggested— 
especially in light of the later definitions 
for the term “emotional.” 


Aggression 


1. Hostile, destructive drive or 
behavior. 

2. Positive assertion, 
forceful, dominant. 

3. Unclassified. 


Sample modal definition: 
Psychologist: Behavior 

structive in orientation. 
Psychiatrist:  Self-assertion; 

necessarily imply hostility. 


(12: 8: 3) 
active, 

(10: 9: 2) 

( 0: 1:0) 


primarily de- 


does not 


The definitions of both psychiatrists 
and psychologists are about equally 
divided between hostile, destructive 
drives and positive assertion. Except 


for Strecker, Ebough and Ewalt, the 
authoritative sources include both inter- 


pretations. English, for example, de- 
fines aggression as the “tendency to 
attack or injure, or to push one’s own 
interests or ideas forward, or to carry 
out one’s plans despite opposition.” In 
clinical discussions, some psychologists 
and psychiatrists emphasize the distinc- 
tion by speaking of “hostile aggression.” 
The fact that such differences in mean- 
ing exist makes this term a potential 
source of misunderstanding, both 
within and between professional groups, 
and indicates a need for theoretical 
clarification of the relationship between 
hostility and dominance. 


Ambivalence 
1. Opposite, bi-polar, contradic- 
tory acts or feelings. 
2. Love-hate, warmth-hostility, 
etc (1: 4: 0) 


(7: 3: 2) 
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. Simultaneous opposite feelings. (5:7: 3) 
. Simultaneous love-hate, etc. (3: 3: 0) 
. Alternating or fluctuating op- 

posite feelings. I: 0 

. Alternating love-hate, etc. (1:0: 

. Different feelings. (2:0 
8. Unclassified. (1:0 
Sample modal definition: 

Psychologist: Within the person the 
presence of opposing tendencies such as 
feelings or emotions, desires, or needs, 

Psychiatrist: The state of having dia- 
metrically opposed feelings or urges, simul- 
taneously held, wholly with reference to a 
certain person or situation. 


Psychiatrists define ambivalence in 
terms of the existence of opposite, bi- 
polar feelings or attitudes, with em- 
phasis on simultaneity or mixture. 
Psychologists define it similarly, with 
less emphasis on simultaneity and even 
a few scattered comments on alterna- 
tion or fluctuation of the feelings. 
Psychologists tend to give more ab- 
stract, general or conceptual definitions, 
whereas psychiatrists tend to be con- 
crete more often, specifying love and 
hate (which is the pair of feelings 
singled out most often), warmth and 
hostility, etc. The authoritative refer- 
ences give the more general or concep- 
tual definition, with three of the sources 
emphasizing simultaneity or co-exist- 
ence. Hinsie and Shatzky, for example, 
define ambivalence as “the co-existence 
of antithetical emotions or emotional 
attitudes toward a given object”... 
Although there is sufficient agreement 
in regard to this concept to assure 
mutual understanding, the subtle dif- 
ferences in emphasis point up again the 
need for theoretical clarification. 
Anxiety 

1. Fear, tension, worry, appre 

hension. (10: 73 

. Fear, etc., related to uncon- 

scious. (1: 
. Fear, etc., with emphasis on 

physiological factors. ( 9: 
. Fear, etc., related to object. ( o: 
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5. Fear, etc., unrelated to object. ( 4:0: 1) 
. Uncomfortable, unpleasant 

feelings. ( 0: 2: °} 
7. Symptoms, clinical measure. ( 0: 2:0 


Sample rnodal definition: 

Psychologist: Fear or tension which ts 
felt by the individual. 

Psychiatrist: Inner tension. 


The modal response for both psychia- 
trists and psychologists is to define 
anxiety as a general state of tension, 
fear, worry or apprehension. The next 
highest response of psychiatrists is to 
relate this state to the unconscious, 
whereas psychologists. emphasize the 
physiological accompaniments. Only 
psychologists specifically point out that 
this state of fear or tension is unrelated 
to any object (perhaps approaching in 
a different way what psychiatrists refer 
to as “unconscious”) and here they are 
in agreement with Maslow and Mittle- 
mann, who define (neurotic) anxiety as 
“fear in the absence of actual danger.” 
(This definition assumes a distinction 
between neurotic anxiety which is ob- 
jectively unfounded and “normal” 
anxiety based on a reality situation.) 
The authoritative references give dif- 
ferent emphases, and among them 
manage to cover all categories except 
that of physiological concomitants and 
the vague category of merely uncom- 
fortable, unpleasant feelings. To sum- 
marize, all authoritative references, and 
practically all of the respondents in this 
study, view anxiety as a fear or tension 
state, but some emphasize the etiologi- 
cal factor (unconscious), some empha- 
size the physiological correlates, some 
see it as a clinical symptom, and some 
apparently emphasize its free-floating 
nature (unrelated to object). For this 
term again, while the central concep- 
tualizations of the two groups are not 
dissimilar, differences in emphasis ap- 
pear which reflect underlying theoreti- 
cal vagueness. 
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Bizarre 

1. Unusual, deviant, etc. ( 3: 3:0) 
2. Inappropriate, peculiar, illogi- 

cal, irrelevant. ( 5: 8:0) 

3. Unrelated or contrary to 
reality. (12: 5: 0) 
4. Unclassified. ( 0: 1:0) 
Sample modal definition: 

Psychologist: Flagrantly contrary to 
reality. ; 

Psychiatrist: Inappropriate or grotesque. 

The categories of the definitions 
given for this term tend to conform to 
a type-of rating scale, ranging from 
merely unusual or deviant, through 
inappropriate or peculiar, to contrary- 
to-reality. The modal response of psy- 
chiatrists falls on the middle of this 
scale, which probably is also the com- 
mon sense view of the layman. The 
psychologists, however, use this term 
in an extreme sense, investing it with 
even psychotic significance, probably 
because of the clinical implication of 
bizarre responses on the Rorschach. 
Since this is the fourth most frequent 
term on the word list, appearing in 
eleven of the twenty-eight psychological 
reports, it becomes obvious that psy- 
chiatrists would frequently attach less 
profound significance to this term than 
the psychologists mean to convey, unless 
the remaining context of the report 
serves as a corrective factor. This term 
undoubtedly requires more precise defi- 
nition in order to prevent possible mis- 
understanding. It is interesting to note 
that not a single authoritative source 
listed above makes any reference to this 


term. 


Bright Normal 


1. Test scores 
range. 
. Above average. 
. 111-119 Wechsler-Bellevue. 
. 110-120 1.Q. 
. Extension of range below 110. 
. Extension of range above 120. 


within certain 
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Sample modal definition: 

Psychologist: _A person who scores be- 
tween 111 and 119 on the Wechsler-Belle- 
vue intelligence test. 

Psychiatrist: Somewhat above average. 


The influence of intelligence testing 
in shaping the concepts both of psychia- 
trists and of psychologists is clearly 
revealed in the fact that all categories 
of responses are statistically oriented, 
and four of the six categories make 
specific reference to IQ ranges. The 
more precise, technical interpretations 
of the psychologists, in terms of their 
more accurate delimitation of IQ 
ranges, and their specific reference to 
the Wechsler-Bellevue scale, are under- 
standable in terms of their more thor- 
ough training in the administration and 
interpretation of intelligence tests. It 
is appropriate to point out here that the 
classification of “bright normal,” cover- 
ing IQ ranges 110-119, is specific to 
the Wechsler-Bellevue intelligence test. 
If categories 2, 3 and 4 are combined 
into a singie grouping, as meaning 
essentially the same thing, then it can 
be seen that most psychiatrists and psy- 
chologists attribute the same general 
significance to the term. 


Compulsive 
1. Defense against anxiety or 
instincts. 

. Anal-erotic origins (develop- 
mental). 

. Behavior — forced, driven, 
meaningless. 

. Behavior—attention to de 
tails, rigid, orderly, repeti- 
tious, ritualistic, stereo- 
typed, etc. 

Sample modal definition: 
Psychologist: Tending to exaggerate the 
importance of details, neatness, carefulness, 
exactness. 

Psychiatrist: Motor responses as if moti- 
vated by outside uncontrollable force. 


(15: 5: 1) 


Interesting differences in the em- 
phases of psychologists and psychiatrists 
are revealed in their definitions of this 
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term. Psychologists tend to refer to 
the outward behavioral manifestations 
(category 4), presumably because these 
are sc characteristic of the test per- 
formances of the compulsive patient, 
whereas psychiatrists as well as all au- 
thoritative sources, tend to see the inner 
“driven nature” behind the compulsive 
acts. However, the fact that psycholo- 
gists have recognition of the dynamic 
forces is revealed by their frequent 
reference to compulsive behavior as a 
defense against anxiety or unacceptable 
instinctual drives. A typical definition 
emphasizing the forced or driven nature 
is that of Hinsie and Shatzky who 
define compulsive as “relating to the 
irresistible urge to act.” The surface 
meaninglessness of the act is indicated 
by Gardner Murphy in the definition 
“an irresistible impulse to perform some 
apparently unreasonable act...” ‘The 
forced and repetitive emphases are 
given by Strecker, Ebough and Ewalt 
in defining the term as “a recurring 
impulse to perform some act contrary 
to one’s desire and judgment.” The 
difference in emphasis on inner drives 
versus outward manifestations of these 
inner drives suggest a need for clearer 
understanding of the meaning intended 
to be conveyed by this term. Possibly 
a comprehensive definition should in- 
clude both aspects. 


Constriction 


1. Narrowness, rigidity, lack of 
spontaneity. 
2. Restricted emotionality (feel- 
ing). ( 4: 2:0) 
3. Restricted emotionality (be- 
havioral). (1: 3:0) 
4. Restricted emotionality (Ror- 
schach context). ( 6: 1:0) 


Sample modal definition: 

Psychologist: Behavior deviant from 
social norms, marked by rigidity and ex- 
treme lack of spontaneity. 

Psychiatrist: A narrowing range of 
activity of the ego. 


(x0: 13: 0) 


Both groups are in agreement as to 
the main emphasis given to this term: 
narrowness, rigidity, lack of spontaneity. 
Both groups make some reference to 
restriction of emotionality. A number 
of psychologists interpret the term in 
relation to Rorschach context, e.g., “a 
narrowing of the personality due to a 
multiplicity of defenses which results 
frequently in a paucity of responses to 
the Rorschach cards.” This is not sur- 
prising since the term has technical sig- 
nificance in relation to the Rorschach 
protocol. It does not appear in any of 
the authoritative references. Aside 
from this reference to the Rorschach 
context on the part of psychologists, 
there is a high degree of agreement 
regarding the essential meaning of the 
term. 


Control 


1. Dominance of intellectual 
over emotional, or of ego 
(conscious) forces over id 
(emotional) impulses. (1 

. Restraining, modifying, regu- 
lating behavioral reactions. ( 

( 
( 


7:0) 
: 7:0) 
:1:0) 
20:1) 


3. Defense against anxiety. 
4. Directed association: 


Sample modal definition: 
Psychologist: Dominance of intellectual 
over emotional elements of consciousness. 
Psychiatrist: The process of restraining 
impulses to conform to the precepts of 
society. 


Both groups define control as the 
dominance of intellectual forces over 
emotional impulses; they see it as in- 
volving the inhibition, modification, or 
regulation of outward behavior. A 
different emphasis is found in Murphy, 
who defines the term as “the influences 
which determine the direction of an 
associative activity.” This is the view 
of the academic psychologist, and de- 
rives from experiments in controlled 
association. In a clinical setting, the 
term is not restricted to the interplay of 


ee 
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purely cognitive functions, but applies 
rather to the conflict between impulses 
and conscious restraint of these im- 
pulses. Although this interpretation 


does not appear in any of the authori- 
tative sources consulted, it is apparently 
the mutually accepted view both of clini- 
cal psychologists and of psychiatrists. 


Defense 


1. Mechanism to reduce or re- 

solve tension, discomfort, 

anxiety, conflict, etc. (13: 6: 2) 
2. Unconscious mechanism to 

reduce tension, etc. ( 2: 3:0) 
3. Means of restraining or 

counteracting painful or 

unacceptable impulses. 25:1) 
4. Means of adjustment (and 

protection of self) 3: 2: 3) 
5. Unclassified. 0: 3: 0) 


Sample modal definition: 
Psychologist: Mechanism (or 
toms) used to avoid anxiety. 
Psychiatrist: Any device by means of 
which the ego lessens the amount of con- 
scious tension. 


symp- 


Both groups give as their modal 
interpretation of defense a mechanism 
to reduce tension, anxiety, etc.; several 
more make reference to the unconscious 
character of this mechanism; and others 
(five psychiatrists and two psycholo- 
gists) go a step farther in suggesting 
that the tension or anxiety derives from 
painful or unacceptable impulses that 
must be counteracted or restrained. 
Two of the authoritative sources. define 
the term as a tension-reducing mecha- 
nism, and three give the more general 
interpretation of “means of adjustment” 
or self-protection an __ interpretation 
which is given by only three psycholo- 
gists and two psychiatrists. English 
covers several viewpoints in his defini- 
tion of defense as “an adjustment which 
enables a person to avoid facing a pain- 
ful or unpleasant situation.” There are 
real differences among the definitions 
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of this term, especially in degree of gen- 
erality, in the inclusion of underlying 
sources of tension, and in the emphasis 
on the unconscious nature of the mecha- 
nism. For theoretical purposes these 
distinctions should be clarified. 


Dependent 


t. Needing care, support, en- 
couragement from others. 

2. Same, with oral emphasis or 
early fixation. 

3. Inability to face or handle 
responsibility. ( 1:3: 

4. Passivity mentioned. ( 2:1: 

5. Unclassified. ( 33 2: 

Sample modal definition: 

Psychologist: A personality character- 
istic in which the individual places himself 
or maintains himself in a position of rely- 
ing on others for the supply of basic needs. 

Psychiatrist: The need for support from 
others. 


(19: 9: 
( 0: 3: 


The interpretation of dependent as 
needing care, support, encouragement 
from others is clearly the modal re- 
sponse for both groups, and is included 
in the definitions of both authoritative 
sources who make any reference to the 
term. For example, Strecker defines 
dependency as “characterized by help- 
lessness, indecision, and a tendency to 
cling to others.” Three psychiatrists 
add the analytic dynamics of oral em- 
phasis or early fixation as underlying 
the development of the dependent per- 
sonality; however, there is no direct 
reference to those dependency needs 
which are in large measure unconscious 
in the individual, and which may be 
camouflaged by a reaction formation 
against these needs. In fact, the high 
degree of agreement on this term may 
be due to the fact that chiefly pheno- 
typical elements are considered. The 
question might be raised whether a 
comprehensive definition should in- 
clude both conscious and unconscious 
factors. 
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Depressive 
1. Dysphoric mood (unworthi- 
ness, dejection, sadness, 
hopelessness, loss of am- 
bition, etc.). (10: 
Dysphoric mood and re- 
duced performance. (5: 
. Reduced performance (psy- 
chomotor retardation, low 
energy level, productivity, 
reactivity). ( 2: 3: 2) 
. Dynamics (guilt, reaction to 
anxiety, self-negation, loss 
of self-esteem). ( 5:6: 2) 
5. Unclassified. ( 3: 2:0) 
Sample modal definition: 

Psychologist: An attitude of dejection, 
lack of self respect, and pessimism; morbid 
melancholy approach. 

Psychiatrist: Refers 
sadness. 


to a feeling of 


The modal response for both groups 
is dysphoric mood, characterized by 
feelings of unworthiness, dejection, 
hopelessness, etc. More psychologists 
than psychiatrists emphasize the be- 
havioral aspect accompanying the dys- 
phoric mood, presumably _ because 


depressive reactions are marked by 


retardation and reduced productivity in 
test performance. Emphasis on the 
dynamic aspects (guilt, reaction to 
anxiety, loss of self-esteem) is not over- 
looked by either group. Among them, 
the dictionary definitions include all 
aspects—dysphoric mood, reduced per- 
formance, and dynamic etiology. 
Although the meaning of this term is 
generally agreed upon, there is clearly 
room for more uniformity in its use. 


Evo: Structure 

1. A construct or abstraction. 

2. Wholly or partly conscious 
self. 

. Part of self, 
psyche, etc. 

. Totality or whole 


personality, 


Function 

. Integrative. 

. Integrative between id and 
environment. 


. Integrative between id and 

superego. (1: 4:0) 
. Adaptation to reality or en- 

vironment. (8: 7:1) 
. Satisfaction of needs. (1: 1:0) 
. Self-concept and/or evalu- 

ation. (4: 2:1) 

. Defensive. (2: o: 1) 

. Unclassified. (3: 1:0) 
Sample modal definition: 

Psychologist: A construct used to ex 
press the reality adjustive capacity of the 
individual. 

Psychiatrist: That portion of the person- 
ality which deals with the environment. 


The term ego is an exceedingly com- 
plex one. Structurally it is most often 
conceived of as a part of the self, 
although some identify it with the total 
self. Only the psychologists to any de- 
gree refer to the ego as a construct or 
abstraction, and those who do are in 
agreement wit Murphy who defines 
ego as “the set of symbols which dif- 
ferentiates the experiencing organism 
from the outward world.” About a 
third of both groups specify that the 
ego is partly, mostly, or wholly con- 
scious, and here they are in agreement 
with Murphy as well as with Maslow 
and Mittlemann, who define ego as... . 
“that part of the mental apparatus 
which controls conscious perception, 
thought, feeling and behavior . . .” 

Functionally it is most often con 
ceived of as a general integrative 
process of adaption to reality or the 
environment. Both groups also see it 
is an integrating function between id 
strivings and environmental realities, 
and here they agree with the emphases 
given in three of the four sources that 
attempt to define the term. Four psy- 
chiatrists and one psychologist see the 
ego as mediating between id demands 
and superego admonishments, but no 
authoritative reference of those cited 
includes this interpretation. Psycholo- 
gists more often than psychiatrists see 
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the ego as performing a self-evaluative 
function. In summary, there is ambi- 
’ guity both with regard to the structure 
of the ego and with regard to its mani- 
fold functions, psychiatrists and psy- 
chologists emphasizing one or another 
of these multiple functions. Here is a 
term which reflects marked theoretical 
confusion. 


Emotional 

1. Feelings, feeling tones, affect. 

2. Physiological (autonomic, 

visceral). 

3. Unclassified. 

Sample modal definition: 

Psychologist: Behavior characterized by 
feeling tones. 
Psychiatrist: Affective. 

Relatively little differentiation of 
categories of response was elicited by 
this term. The preponderance of re- 
plies of both groups made some refer- 
ence to affect, feelings, or feeling tones. 
Hinsie and Shatzky define emotion as 
“agitated strong feeling . . .” and go 


further to include a reference to physi- 


cal correlates. English and Murphy 
also include in their definitions the 
“innervation of the autonomic nervous 
system.” Only three psychologists and 
one psychiatrist make any reference to 
the physiological concomitants, empha- 
sizing the subjective aspect of the term 
instead. Psychiatrists and clinical psy- 
chologists, by defining emotions as 
“feelings” or “feeling tones,” interpret 
emotion as a milder condition than the 
“agitated strong feelings” attributed to 
it by the authorities in the field. Clari- 
fication of this term might require some 
indication of intensity or degree of feel- 
ing involved. 
Father figure 

1. Oedipus situation. 

2. Authority figure. 

3. Father or father substitute or 

surrogate. 


(0: 1:0) 
(3: 4: 0) 


(7: 4: 0) 
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4. Idealized idea of father. 

5. Emotional significance, un- 
conscious symbolic relation- 
ship. 

6. Superego. 

7. Object of identification, intro- 
jection, or interiorization. 


(1: 1:0) 


(6: 4:0) 
(o: 1: 0) 


(3: 3: 0) 
Sample modal definition: 

Psychologist: An individual who serves 
the culturally accepted role of father for 
another individual; the figure may be the 
real father or a surrogate. 

Psychiatrist: Male figure older than the 
patient who can substitute for father. 


Both groups include interpretations 
of father figure as a “father or father 
“substitute” or an “authority figure,” or 
else emphasize the symbolic or emo- 
tional significance of the relationship at 
an unconscious level. A sprinkling of 
both groups mention the father figure 
as an object of identification, introjec- 
tion, or interiorization. If categories 2 
and 3 are combined as one grouping, 
and categories 5, 6 and 7 combined as 
another, then two main emphases 
emerge. The first is to view the father 
figure as external—an authority or 
father surrogate. The other is to 
view the dynamic implications of the 
father figure in terms of his internal 
symbolic significance, or incorporation. 
These two views are not incompatible, 
and a more systematic theoretical treat- 
ment may well consider them as 
complementary. 


Hostility 


1. Negative feeling states (ha- 
tred, anger, defiance, ten- 
sion, resentment). : 13:0) 
. Destructive impulses. ( 4: 4:1) 
. Aggressive behavior, aggres- 
siveness, or aggression. : 2:0) 
4. Relation to frustration. : 0:0) 
5. With emphasis on direction. 5: 0:0) 
Sample modal definition: 
Psychologist: Negative feelings of oppo- 
sition and malevolence. 
Psychiatrist: Anger, hate, resentment. 
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Both psychiatrists and psychologists 
agree in the modal definition of this 
term as “negative feeling states,” citing 
as illustrations a range of feelings from 
mild to intense degree. A minority in 
each group defines hostility as destruc- 
tive impulses, coinciding with English’s 
definition as “a feeling or desire to 
attack or injure.” The psychologists 
much more than the psychiatrists ap- 
pear to have been influenced by studies 
of the relation between frustration and 
hostility or aggression. Some of the 
psychologists stress the hostility as 
directed against some object or person. 
Two factors, however, make for con- 
fusion in analysis of these definitions. 
One is the fact that aggression itself is 
sometimes defined, as we have seen, as 
“destructive behavior.” Hence it is pos- 
sible that some of the definitions classi- 
fied under category No. 3 would be 
more appropriately placed in No. 2. 
The second complicating factor is the 
range of intensity, both within and be- 
tween the categories. Some of the “feel- 
ing states” in category No. 1 may be 
sufficiently extreme to warrant their 
inclusion in category No. 2. The 
semantic difficulty in which we find 
ourselves derives not alone from the 
definition of the word, but from the 
definitions of the defining terms, which 
themselves need clarification. 


Identification 


1. Adoption of (assuming, tak- 
ing on, copying, emulat- 
ing) similar characteristics 
(attitudes, modes of be- 
havior, feelings, traits) of 
another person or group. 

2. Incorporation or introjection 
of (as above). 

3. Empathy. 

. Sex role 
ferninine). 

. Relationship to important 
figures in childhood. 

. Unclassified. 


(masculine vs. 


Sample modal definitions: 

Psychologist: A psychological process 
by which a person tends to imitate and 
mold his own personality after that of 
someone else. 

Psychiatrist: Patterning oneself after 
another—or more specifically assuming a 
role played by another. 


The preponderance of responses de- 
fine the term as the assumption of 
another’s characteristics. The implica- 
tion of such terms as “copying,” “emu- 
lating,” “taking on” is that the process 
is a deliberate and conscious one; 
whereas the implication of such terms 
as “incorporating” or “introjecting” is 
that the process is an unconscious or 
involuntary one. Relatively more psy- 
chiatrists than psychologists infer the 
operation of an unconscious process. 
In more than half of the five authorita- 
tive references this term is defined at 
the unconscious level, thus giving 
deeper significance to it than do most of 
the respondents in this study. For 
example, Maslow defined identification 
as “the process by which real or imag- 
ined characteristics of one person are 
reproduced in the personality of another 
by unconscious or partly unconscious 
mechanisms.” Murphy, however, em- 
phasizes the conscious factor in defining 
the term as “tendency to play the role 
of another person, especially the tend- 
ency of children to play the role of 
father and mother.” The role of con- 
scious or unconscious factors in the 
process of identification, then, is the 
chief point of difference in the interpre- 
tation of this term and needs considera- 
tion on a theoretical level. 


Immaturity 


1. Lack of growth or develop- 
ment. 

. Fixation (at early stage of de- 
velopment) or regression. 

3. Childishness, retention of 


childhood attitudes. 


_— ee meet twine tn ict AMELIE IS IIE IL AT 
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4. Pre-adult, not up to adult 

standards. 

5. Egocentric, 
etc. 

6. Unclassified. 


(3: 1:0) 


(3: 0: 0) 
(1: 1:0) 


lack 


of control, 


Sample modal definition: 

Psychologist: A condition in which the 
psychological development has not ad- 
vanced with the age of the individual. 

Psychiatrist: Thinking and acting as a 
child. 


If categories Nos. 1, 3 and 4 are com- 
bined as signifying essentially a descrip- 
tion synonymous with lack of adequate 
adult development, most of the re- 
sponses of both groups are covered and 
are similar. A few definitions refer to 
the psychoanalytic concepts of fixation 
or regression, thus describing the proc- 
ess rather than the behavioral resultant 
of the process. Strecker, Ebough and 
Ewalt, the only source which defines 
this term, states that it “applies to 
various reactions of individuals who, 
because of deficiencies in emotional 
development, are unable to maintain 
their emotional equilibrium.” 


Impulsive 

1. Without control, inhibition, 
restraint, suppression. 

2. Without thinking, reflection, 
judgment, consideration. 

3. Without forcsight, planning, 
considering consequences. 

4. Without delay; immediate 
action, spontaneous. 

5. Unclassified. 


(4: 4: 1) 
(o: 1:0) 


Sample modal definition: 

Psychologist: Behavior which reflects 
uninhibited expression of impulses or 
drives without being restricted or limited 
by social pressure or by the inner mecha- 
nisms that are formulated to keep the 
individual consistent with social forces. 

Psychiatrist: Lack of self-control. 


The modal response for both groups 
emphasizes the lack of control or inhi- 
bition. In this category, it can not be 
determined from the definitions given 
whether the respondents mean the lack 
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of control despite awareness of conse- 
quences, or because of lack of such 
awareness. Categories 2 and 3 empha- 
size lack of immediate and of anticipa- 
tory thinking, respectively. Three of 
the four categories are covered by 
Hinsie and Shatzky in a single defi- 
nition: “...In general psychiatry, 
impulsive usually applies to swift action 
without forethought or conscious judg- 
ment.” The possibility of confusion in 
the definitions of this word would 
hinge primarily on the lack of specificity 
about awareness of consequences. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The possibility of semantic difficulties 
in the use of psychological terms as an 
obstacle to interprofessional understand- 
ing led to the present study of the fifty 
words appearing with greatest fre- 
quency in psychological reports at a 
Neuropsychiatric Hospital. Word defi- 
nitions returned by twenty psycholo- 
gists and seventeen psychiatrists, and 
definitions of these same words appear- 
ing in six authoritative sources, were 
studied. 

The definitions of the first 20 words 
on the list were analyzed in terms of 
(1) the number of words used in the 
definitions; and (2) the conceptualized 
response categories into which the defi- 
nitions fell. 

In the quantitative analysis, psycholo- 
gists were found to be more verbose and 
circuitous in their definitions than psy- 
chiatrists, whether the content of the 
term was psychological, psychiatric, o1 
psychoanalytical. The range of indi- 
vidual differences is great for both 
groups, though greater for psychiatrists 
than for psychologists. Psychologists 
tend to be less variable, with propor- 
tionately higher modal frequencies in 
the categories of responses. However, 
in spite of a fairly high modal value in 
both groups for most of the words, only 
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rarely do as many as 75 per cent of the 
responses fall into a single category. 
Thus, although a central core of mean- 
ing tends to prevail, wide variations 
occur. 

Viewed qualitatively, the psycholo- 
gists’ definitions were more abstract, 
more highly conceptualized, more aca- 
demic and technical. The definitions 
given by the psychiatrists tended to be 
couched more often in “lay” language, 
in terms perhaps tied more closely to 
the patient in the therapeutic situation 
than to generalizations or abstractions. 
The dynamic emphasis was strong in 
both groups, though somewhat more 
marked among the psychiatrists. 

Speculation as to the reasons for these 
differences between the groups sug- 
gested possible differences in degree of 
involvement (since psychologists chose 
the words to use in their reports), a 
selective difference in personality struc- 
ture, and probably most important, 
the influence of the behavioristic tra- 
dition in the academic training of the 
psychologist. 


The most striking finding of the 
study is the looseness and ambiguity of 
the definitions of many of these terms. 
Up to the present time, verbalization 
and conceptualization have clearly 
lagged behind the useful clinical appli- 
cation of psychological terms. Few of 
them seem likely to lead to interprofes- 
sional conflict, as had at first been sup- 
posed. But the semantic confusion is a 
product of the vagueness of our present 
grasp of deep psychological meanings, a 
vagueness shared alike by psychiatrists, 
psychologists, and authoritative sources. 
In the case of some terms, common 
agreement could perhaps be achieved 
by arbitration or by adopting a conven- 
tion. But for the most part, the lack of 
verbal precision seems to stem from 
theoretical confusion in the face of the 
complexity and logical inconsistency of 
psychological phenomena. Verbal dis- 
crepancies can only be reconciled by a 
deeper understanding of these under- 
lying phenomena which will require 
many years of careful, penetrating, and 


analytical psychological experience. 


ABSTRACT 
AFFECTIVE 


AGGRESSION 
AMBIVALENCE 
ANXIETY 


BIzaRRE 
Bricut NorMal 
ComMPULSIVE 


CONSTRICTION 


ConTROL 
DEFENSE 


DEPENDENT 
DEPRESSIVE 

Eco 

EMOTIONAL 
FaTHER Ficure 


APPENDIX 


(The patient is able to handle abstract problems on a verbal level.) 

(The patient’s affective impoverishment suggests a definite with- 
drawal from social surroundings.) 

(The test results indicate internalized aggression.) 

(Feelings toward the mother showed marked ambivalence.) 

(The presence of some anxiety is a further positive indicator for 
psychotherapy.) 

(At no time did he give any bizarre responses.) 

(Results show an individual in the bright normal intelligence range.) 

(There is some attempt toward a compulsive defense against 
anxiety.) 

(The record is most markedly characterized by its extreme 
constriction.) 

(The test record shows a great attempt at conscious conirol.) 

(The patient’s defense consists of attempting to repress these 
conflicts.) 

(The patient is a dependent person.) 

(There are marked depressive features in the record.) 

(She strives to maintain her ego in the face of emotional stresses.) 

(Emotional impoverishment is noted throughout the tests.) 

(He wants to emulate the father figure, but he is afraid of him.) 
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HostTiLity 
IDENTIFICATION 
IMMATURITY 
IMPULSIVE 
INCIPIENT 


INNER LIFE 
INsTINCTUAL DRIVES 


INTELLECTUAL EFFICIENCY 
INTELLECTUAL IMPAIRMENT 
INTERPERSONAL 

NARCISSISTIC 


NEGATIVISM 
Osyect RELATIONSHIPS 


OpsseEssivE-COMPULSIVE 
OEDIPAL 


ORGANICITY 
Passive 
PERSEVERATION 
PERSONALITY 
PHALLIC 
ProyectTive Tests 
PsyCHODYN (Mik 


PsycuHo-Motor 


PsycuHo-SEXUAL 
PsYcHorTIc 
REALITY TESTING 
REGRESSION 


REPRESSION 
RIGciIpiry 


SCATTER 
ScHIzoID 


SPONTANEITY 


Sus-Test 
Super-Eco 
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(The patient goes to great length to express his Aostility.) 

(There was litde opportunity for adequate male identification.) 

(There are strong indications of immaturity in the test protocols.) 
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FOLLOW-UP STUDY OF 32 CASES TREATED BY 
NONDIRECTIVE PSYCHOTHERAPY 


BY EMORY L. COWEN anp ARTHUR W. COMBS 


School of Education, Syracuse University 


INTRODUCTION 


ONSIDERABLE research in nondirec- 

tive therapy has been carried 

out in the seven years which 
have elapsed since the publication of 
Rogers’ Counselling and Psychotherapy. 
These investigations have given us in- 
creased insight into the dynamics of 
this therapy, some of the more pressing 
initial problems posed by the method, 
and have encouraged new and profit- 
able lines of thought for future study. 
At the same time there remain many 
gaps and areas of exploration which 
require scientific examination. This 
study is offered as a pilot investigation 
into one of these fields, namely the 
question of follow-up. 
Purpose. The purpose of this investi- 
gation is threefold: (a) to gain some 
idea of the effectiveness of nondirective 
methods as applied at a particular coun- 
selling center; (b) to examine the 
accuracy of prediction of the outcome 
of therapy made on the basis of the 
therapy protocols; and (c) to examine 
qualitative data obtained in follow-up 
as a means of evaluating some of the 
present tenets of nondirective therapy, 
improving practice, and establishing 
hypotheses for further experimental 
investigation of the dynamics of non- 
directive therapy. 
Related Literature. Little is reported 
in current psychological literature re- 
garding follow-up work in nondirective 
therapy. Earlier successful cases have 
been reported on the basis of the state- 
ment of satisfaction of the client at the 


end of therapy (6, 14, 18, 30, 33, 36, 39)- 
Muench (20) attacking previous limi- 
tations in evaluative methodology states: 


Insofar as nondirective therapy is con- 
cerned, the therapy has been considered suc- 
cessful or unsuccessful only in terms of what 
the client has said, and there has never been 
a consistent effort to evaluate objectively the 
total results of nondirective therapy on the 
part of any of the numerous therapists using 
this method. 


In his study Muench has attacked the 
problem of inadequacy of evaluative 
criteria by the use of objective tests 
administered before and after counsel- 
ling. In this manner he not only 
demonstrated a significant improve- 


ment in personality organization fol- 
lowing counselling as measured by 


objective tests of personality (e.g., 
Rorschach, Kent-Rosanoff, Bell), but 
also found a high relation between 
objective test results and the clinical 
evaluation of the outcome of therapy 
made by the counsellor at the end of the 
counselling relation. While limited to 
only twelve cases, this study neverthe- 
less represents a significant preliminary 
advance in the evolution of sounder 
evaluation of nondirective therapy, with 
the beginning and end of therapy as the 
terminal points of investigation. 
Baruch (3) conducted a follow-up 
study of 47 female education students 
who had sought the facilities of a 
Mental Hygiene Service for counsel- 
ling. Of 32 individuals who had 
been rated moderately or very malad- 
justed before counselling, 27 expressed 
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a feeling of relief as a result of the 
counselling. 

Lipkin (16) followed up 37 clients in 
an attempt to gain a better understand- 
ing of how the client perceives the non- 
directive counselling process. He had 
the clients write answers to three gen- 
eral questions: 


(1) how things looked to the client 
before counselling 

(2) how the client viewed the coun- 
selling relation 

(3) how things appeared subsequent 
to counseling 


Lipkin found that nondirective 
therapy helped a vast majority of the 
clients, only 2 of 37 reporting that it 
had been of no assistance. Of the 35 
who expressed satisfaction with coun- 
selling, 13 felt that they had not com- 
pletely resolved their difficulties but 
were reasonably confident in their 
ability to do so. Twelve of the group 
stressed the cathartic values of their 
counselling experience. A further posi- 
tive contribution of counselling for the 
group as a whole was the “almost uni- 
versal” change in attitudes and self 
concepts. In terms of criticisms of the 
therapy process, two clients felt that 
some advice and direction from the 
counsellor would have been desirable, 
while a third felt that a summary inter- 
pretative interview at the end of therapy 
would have been helpful. 

This study though hampered some- 
what by the lim‘tations inherent in a 
questionnaire approach involving writ- 
ten response, makes a real contribution 
by emphasizing the importance of the 
attitudes and feelings of a group of 
clients regarding their therapeutic 
experience. 

Combs (8) reports a case of a young 
lady who showed improvement in ad- 
justment on all six scales of the Bern- 
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reuter personality inventory following 
a nondirective counselling experience. 
A slight improvement in grades ob- 
tained in school was also noted. No 
mention is made of changes in feeling 
and attitudes which may have paral- 
ieled the objective improvements 
observed. 

Axline (2) describes the nondirective 
treatment of a six year old rejected, 
infantile, anti-social child with a con- 
stricted throat. At the end of therapy 
a greater maturity and better adjust- 
ment was observed. Follow-up one 
year later indicated continued physical 
and psychological improvement, and a 
second follow-up after two years re- 
vealed continued satisfactory progress. 

Curran (10) briefly follows-up a case 
reported in considerable detail. He 
notes that “later reports on the client's 
continued progress after the interviews 
were concluded, were available after 
two years.” 

Meister and Miller (19) describe 
three successful nondirectively coun 
selled cases seen for a single interview 
each. In terms of follow-up the authors 
note that three weeks after the initial 
contact it would have been impossible 
to pick out any one of the three (who 
were in a school setting) as having had 
behavior disturbances. Snyder (40) 
commenting on this study states that 
“it is dangerous to claim such sweeping 
results without better criteria for 
judgment.” 

Muench and Rogers (21) present the 
case of an aviation cadet, with an emo- 
tional block, who worked through his 
problem in a series of ten nondirective 
interviews. A follow-up two years 
later indicated a satisfactory adjustment 
to service life, and apparent healthy 
future planning. The emphasis of this 
particular follow-up report is on the 
adequacy of the client’s function in 
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society, with no information presented 
concerning his own feelings. 

Sargent (34) reports a single inter- 
view with a father who was unwilling 
to refer his child for therapy. Thirteen 
months later a follow-up call indicated 
improved functioning of the child in 
the school situation. In view of the 
fact that the child was not seen at all, 
and the father was seen for only one 
somewhat resistant interview, it would 
seem difficult to ascribe the limited 
changes observed in the child, to the 
brief contact with the father. 

Sargent (35) reports successful non- 
directive treatment of a conditioned 
motor block in a young man unable to 
sign his name. Two weeks after the 
termination of therapy the individual 
who referred the client, reported a gen- 
eral improvement in the client aad his 
work. Six weeks later the client re- 
visited the therapist to cite the values 
of his counselling experience. A sub- 
sequent interview indicated continued 
satisfaction with the results of therapy. 
Follow-up work in this instance, though 
Not ovjective, indicates improvement in 
functioning as seen by the client and 
in social adjustment as seen by others. 

In a volume edited by Snyder (28) a 
group of nondirective therapists present 
follow-up material on a series of cases 
reported in detail. Snyder reports the 
nondirective treatment of a young col- 
lege freshman with feelings of inferi- 
ority. Follow-up data in the form of 
letters from the client, in addition to a 
personal interview indicate a satisfac- 
tory adjustment following counselling. 
Rogers reports treatment of a with- 
drawn 21 year old young woman. One 
year later a follow-up interview indi- 
cated a regression, despite earlier im- 
provement following the termination 
of therapy. Muench describes the 
treatment of a client presenting a mari- 
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tal problem. Follow-up evidence in 
this case, in the form of a personal 
interview with the client, indicated an 
improved marital adjustment, and 
greater work efficiency on the part of 
the client. Combs presents the non- 
directive treatment of a young lady 
with a physical handicap, who was able 
to reorient her feelings about her handi- 
cap. In follow-up, autobiographical 
material indicated a feeling of greater 
confidence on the part of the client. 
Improvement was noted on three of six 
Bernreuter scales, as compared to a 
pre-counselling test. A letter received 
from this client, two years after the end 
of therapy revealed that she had made 
a successful adjustment in her work, 
which she attributed to her therapeutic 
experience. The final case is written 
up by Axline, who in one interview 
treated a young lady presenting a series 
of functional symptoms. “Voluntary 
reports from several sources” two years 
later, appeared to indicate a healthier 
social functioning by this young lady. 
Assum and Levy (1) present a sum- 
mated protocol of therapy and a re- 
corded follow-up interview. Use of the 
Dollard and Mowrer Distress-Relief 
Quotient shows a diminution of tension 
in the client through the therapy proc- 
ess, and continuing at the time of 
follow-up. In the follow-up interview 
the client indicated a greater ability to 
cope with her problems, and a satisfac- 
tion with her counselling experience. 
These are the follow-up reports avail- 
able in nondirective therapy at the 
present time. Perhaps the outstanding 
single factor is the general scarcity of 
systematic follow-up studies. To a con- 
siderable extent, this, no doubt, can be 
attributed to the youth of the method. 
The individual units which make up 
the whole of the available data bear 
little relation to one another. Some 
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stress personal feelings, others empha- 
size changes in social functioning. 
Techniques vary from comparatively 
carefully planned “subjective-objective” 
follow-up to citation of highly fortui- 
tous morsels of information gleaned 
from friends and acquaintances. One 
thing which is essentially common to 
the follow-up of individual cases is the 
apparent uniform success of the therapy 
experience and the positive nature of 
the follow-up material. This is encour- 
aging as a preliminary validation of 
methods employed in specific cases. 
On the other hand, even if these find- 
ings taken as a whole were found to 
be perfectly satisfactory, it would be 
dangerous to assume any over-all vali- 
dation of the method on that basis. 
Such a conclusion would be the result 
of circular reasoning since we must 
assume that to a large extent the cases 
reported are selected for their apparent 
success. 

It does not seem fair to criticize the 
follow-up material presented, in terms 
of the standards of ideal follow-up tech- 
nique, since on the whole the material 
was not presented to do more than 
complete the case in question. To 
consider such data on the basis of ideal 
standards is to do it the injustice of 
judging it apart from the context in 
which it was presented. 

Our survey does, however, reveal the 
lack of adequate representative and 
detailed follow-up material. The need 
for extended research in this area is 
important and this study is offered as 
an exploration in that direction. 


PROCEDURE 


The individuals comprising the total 
population of this investigation are all 
people who, of their own accord, sought 
the facilities of the counselling service 
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of the Syracuse University Mental Hy- 
giene Service some time during 1944 
and 1945. In all there were 32 people 
followed-up, each of whom had been 
through a nondirective counselling ex- 
perience for a personal problem. 

Of the larger group of 32 it was pos- 
sible to obtain a follow-up interview 
with 20, and for 27 of the 32 it was 
possible to administer a Bernreuter 
Personality Inventory before counsel- 
ling and again at the time of follow-up. 
Selection of Subjects. This study was 
initiated in January, 1947. At that time 
a survey was made of the counselling 
files of the Mental Hygiene Service of 
the Psychological Services Center. 
These files dated back to the last 
months of 1944. All counselling cases 
which met two criteria were selected. 
These criteria were (1) that the coun- 
selling case shall have been concluded 
at least five months previous to the 
time of investigation, and (2) that the 
counselling experience shall have been 
longer than one interview in duration. 
The latter provision was made so as to 
exclude from the present study those 
cases which did not continue the coun- 
selling relation after the first, which is 
typically a screening interview. An 
attempt was then made to trace 60 
former counsellees who met the above 
criteria. Due to graduation, moving, 
incomplete records and so forth, only 
31 of these 60 were located and were 
within reasonable distance of Syracuse. 
Each of these 31 people was then con- 
tacted by letter and told of the research 
project. It was requested that the 
client return to the Center some time 
at his convenience for an interview 
about his feelings toward his counsel- 
ling. experience. Of the total of 31 
such letters which were sent out, 28 
replies were received, all indicating 
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willingness to participate in the study.’ 
Of the 28 people who did agree to be 
interviewed it has been possible to see 
only twenty to date. The eight who 
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come at a time when an interview was 
possible? The remaining 20 people 
who were interviewed, constitute the 
“interview group” of this investigation. 


TABLE 2 


INFORMATION ABOUT THE 27 CoUNSELLEES WHo SusMittep FoLtow-up BERNREUTER 
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* B indicates clients in Bernreuter but not in follow-up interview group. 
** No data is presented relevant to total number of interviews for each person, or length of time 


between Bernreuters. 
presented in Table 1. 


have not been seen are predominantly 
out-of-towners who come to this city 
infrequently, and who have not as yet 


1 No attempt was made to find out why the 
other 3 did not reply to the letter inviting their 
cooperation. These 3 cases had been classified: 
2 progress, 1 successful. 


Neither of these group means vary appreciably from comparable figures already 


Table 1 presents pertinent data about 
the 20 people comprising the interview 
group. 
In 1944-45 it was the practice of the 
2 These cight people have been retained as 


prospects for future interviewing as part of a 
larger follow-up program. 
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counselling division of the Mental 
Hygiene Service to administer Bern- 
reuter Personality Inventories to the 
client before counselling. These tests 
were administered apart from counsel- 
ling and for research purposes solely. 
Of the 20 people in the “interview 
group,” 15 had taken Bernreuters 
before counselling. In addition there 
were approximately 15 other people 
who had taken Bernreuters before 
counselling, who were not accessible 
because of distance for an interview. 
These people were contacted by letter 
and asked to fill out a second Bern- 
reuter as part of a research study. 
Twelve of the 15 did so, and together 
with the 15 members of the “interview 
group” who had taken Bernreuters, 
constituted the “Bernreuter group” in 
this investigation. For each of these 


people there was available a pair of 
Bernreuter scores, the first taken before 
counselling and the second after a 
period of time following the termina- 


tion of the counselling relation. Table 2 
presents data concerning 27 counsellees 
making up Bernreuter group. 

Before the follow-up interview took 
place, an attempt was made to cate- 
gorize each of the cases as either suc- 
cessful, progress, or failure, on the basis 
of the therapy protocol, and case sum- 
maries available for the cases. In many 
instances the counsellor who had orig- 
inally worked with the case was no 
longer with the Center. Therefore, 
this classification was made by the 
director of the counselling service, who 
had been the counsellor in 8 of the cases 
and had served in a supervisory capacity 
on the other twelve. In order to gain 
a check on the reliability of these classi- 
fications, the same rater classified the 
20 cases once again after one year’s 
time had elapsed. 

After the electrically recorded fol- 
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low-up interviews had been tran- 
scribed, the 20 follow-up protocols were 
distributed amongst three judges who 
were asked to evaluate the outcome of 
therapy, in terms of the three categories 
noted above. The judges were: the 
clinic director, the experimenter and 
one of 7 doctoral students in clinical 
psychology. Thus, for each case, there 
was the original evaluation of outcome 
and re-check made by the clinic direc- 
tor, and the three follow-up evaluations 
made as indicated above for each of 
the 20 members of the interview group. 

This study does not attempt to set up 
definite criteria for the determination 
of what constitutes a successfully coun- 
selled case. It was, however, necessary 
for us to devise some tentative evalu- 
ative criteria upon which all evaluations 
of cases might be based. These tenta- 
tive criteria are presented in excerpts 
from the instructions to the judges 
quoted below: 


For the purposes of this investigation “suc- 
cessful” will be taken to mean that the client 
has given evidence that he has as a result of 
his counselling experience come to a per- 
sonally satisfying solution of his problems, 
and ‘eels ‘able to deal with his present en- 
vironment and the problems which it may 
pose for him; “progress” will be taken to 
mean that the client gives evidence of having 
moved forward from an originally unsatis- 
factory adjustment to a more personally 
satisfying one, which, however, still falls 
short of his goal of happiness or personal 
feelings of being able to cope adequately with 
his environment; and a “failure” case will 
be taken to mean a case which gives little or 
no evidence of movement away from an orig- 
inal personally unsatisfactory adjustment. 


Follow-Up Interview. ‘The follow-up 
interview in each instance took place in 
the counselling center where the original 
counselling interviews had taken place, 
and was electrically recorded (31). 
The interview technique ~was pat- 
terned, at least in its earlier stages, after 
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the open ended style interview, outlined 
by Rogers (32). The interviewer opened 
all of the interviews by structuring the 
situation for the client in approximately 
one minute. In this introductory struc- 
ture, the clinician sought to explain four 
points: 

1. That this was a research project de- 
signed to improve our methods and to 
help people more in the future. 

. That we feel we must call on those who 
have been counselled in order to do that 
job adequately. 

. That we are concerned with the reaction 
of the individual to counselling and 
do not plan to bring up his personal 
problems. 

. That all information and the names of 
people providing such information will 
be kept in strictest confidence. 


With those points as a backdrop, the 
clinician then offered a very broad lead, 
such as “Well then, perhaps you'd like 
to tell me about your counselling experi- 
ence as you look back on it now.” The 
subject then generally discussed his 
clearest recollections at some length. 


The clinician proceeded much as one 
might in a nondirective counselling 
situation recognizing the feelings of the 


client insofar as possible. When the 
client exhausted those feelings, the 
clinician offered a series of somewhat 
more specific, but still very broad leads, 
inviting comments on the counsellee’s 
perception of the counsellor and of the 
counselling situation. He then called 
upon the client to state any criticisms 
which the latter might have bearing on 
the counselling situation. These points 
having been considered, the clinician 
proceeded to more specific questions 
with regard to perceived relations on 
the part of the client between his 
therapy experience and (a) his happi- 
ness, (b) his work, (c) his relations 
with other people, and (d) his ability 
to cope with his problems in general. 
Because of their greater specificity, 
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these questions had a tendency to be 
somewhat “loaded” and hence were 
reserved for the latter portions of the 
interviews. In many instances infor- 
mation which was to be elicited in the 
more highly structured portions of the 
interview emerged spontaneously dur- 
ing the open ended portion of the inter- 
view situation. 

After all of these areas had been 
covered, the clinician asked the inter- 
viewee if there was anything else which 
he might care to add or if he would like 
to emphasize any portion of the inter- 
view which he felt might merit further 
consideration. To conclude the session 
the client was asked to give an evalu- 
ative summary of the counselling ex- 
perience as it appeared to him. 

The interviews varied considerably, 
both in terms of time (30 to 60 min- 
utes) and content, due to the different 
directions in which it was possible for 
the subject to lead them, particularly 
during the more amorphous stages of 
the interview. Yet there was also a 
comparability between each of the inter- 
views, insofar as the structure became 
progressively tighter and the responses 
more delimited in scope. All Bern- 
reuters were given at the end of the 
interview. 

All records were transcribed by the 
experimenter and the follow-up proto- 
cols constituted a verbatim reproduc- 
tion of the interview situations. These 
20 follow-up transcripts comprise the 
raw data upon which our qualitative 
observations will be based. 


RESULTS 


Bernreuter Personality Inventory. 
Twenty-seven counsellees, fifteen of 
whom were members of the follow-up 
interview group, took this test before 
their counselling experience and again 
after a period of time had elapsed fol- 
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lowing the final therapeutic interview. 
The tests were then scored, and since 
five different norm-groups were re- 
quired, the raw scores were converted 
into standard scores, to make for 
comparability between different norm 
groups. 
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Table 3 lists for all six scales of the 
Bernreuter, means and variances for 
pre- and post-counselling groups, vari- 
ance ratios, differences between means, 
t-ratios, and summarized individual 
changes. On all scales, except B4D it 
may be assumed that “pre” and “post” 


TABLE 4 


Post THERAFEUTIC ProcNosis AND Fottow-Up EvaLuaTIon For 20 Ciients WHo Have 
Hap a Nonoprrective CouNnseLLING EXPERIENCE 
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* The letters S, P, and F will be used to indicate successful, progress and failure, respectively. 
**In cases where original and recheck prognoses differed, a third prognosis was made by E, on 
the basis of available interview records and case summaries, to yield an average. 


For each of the six Bernreuter scales, 
means and variances, were computed 
for the “pre” and “post” counselling 
groups. The F ratio, testing homo- 
geneity of variance was applied, and 
this was followed by the #-test of signifi- 
cance of differences between means; 
Lindquist (17) gives the formulae for 
these tests. 


variances are approximately homogene- 
ous and that any differences observed 
are a function of differences between 
group means. With this in mind we 
observe for scales B1N, B3l, FrC and 
F2S that unless an improbable event 
has occurred, the post-counselling group 
is significantly better adjusted than the 
pre-counselling group (insofar as these 
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scales are capable of measuring that 
which they purport to measure). For 
the two remaining scales (B2S and 
B4D) we observe that the differences 
present are attributable to chance vari- 
ations alone. 

Prognosis vs. Follow-Up Evaluation. 
Table 4 presents the post-therapeutic 
prognoses and follow-up evaluations for 
each of the 20 clients comprising the 
interview group. 

Recheck of the original prognoses in- 
dicated 18 agreements and two changes 
in classification for an agreement per- 
centage of go per cent. Regarding the 
follow-up evaluations, comparison of 
director-interviewer, director-judge, and 
interviewer-judge ratings showed 18 
agreements and 2 disagreements in 
each instance, for an agreement of go 
per cent. 

Comparison of combined post-thera- 
peutic prognoses and follow-up evalu- 
ations, however, indicates agreement in 
only 12 of 20 cases (60 per cent). This 
same percentage holds for the post 
therapeutic and follow-up evaluations 
made by the clinic director. 

It will be noted that of the 10 cases 
which originally had a post-therapeutic 
prognosis of “successful,” upon follow- 
up evaluation, 7 were considered suc- 
cessful, 2 progress and 1 failure. Of 
the nine originauly prognosticated as 
“progress,” four were given follow-up 
evaluations of progress and five were 
rated successful. The one failure in 
prognosis remained a failure in the 
follow-up evaluation. 

Of the eight cases counselled by the 
clinic director, after therapy, six of these 
were rated successful and two, progress. 
Based on the protocols of follow-up, all 
eight of these cases were evaluated as 
successful. Of the twelve cases handled 
by student counsellors, four were orig- 
inally considered to be successful. 
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Evaluation of follow-up protocols of 
these cases, indicated one successful 
case, two progress and one failure. 
Seven cases handled by student coun- 
sellors were originally rated progress; 
follow-up evaluation found four of 
these still considered to be progress, and 
the other three to be successful. The 
one case which was originally consid- 
ered to be a failure, in the group 
handled by student counsellors, re- 
mained that way. 
Qualitative Observations. Of the 
twenty clients interviewed, seventeen 
had some positive comment to make 
regarding the therapeutic value of the 
nondirective situation and the atmos- 
phere created by the counsellor. Five 
of the twenty interviewees indicated 
that they would have reacted favorably 
to greater counsellor support or direc- 
tion. Seven others had such feelings 
while the counselling was in progress, 
but were pleased not to have received 
such help as they looked back upon the 
counselling relation. Five clients indi- 
cated that the therapeutic relation was 
just a starting point for them, and that 
the positive change started by the 
therapy experience has continued over 
a period of time and resulted in a con- 
tinually more satisfying life experience. 
Of the twelve clients who were coun- 
selled by student counsellors in train- 
ing, nine had remarks bearing upon 
the youth or inexperience of their 
counsellor, ranging from casual com- 
ments to the suggestion that this 
factor seriously limited therapeutic 
progress. Two clients felt that the sex 
of the counsellor was a detriment to 
therapeutic progress, and two others 
were dissatisfied by inter-personal rela- 
tions with their counsellors to the point 
where case transfer became a prominent 
possibility. In one such case the client 
requested a new counsellor and the case 
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proceeded to an ultimate successful 
conclusion. In the second instance the 
client was too “embarrassed” to request 
a change. This later became one of the 
failure cases. Three clients felt that 
therapeutic progress was in some meas- 
ure limited by the fact that they entered 
the therapy relation as a result of exter- 
nal pressures. Five clients were dis- 
turbed by the note-taking practices of 
the counsellor, and four expressed some 
disturbance because the nature of the 
end of therapy was not at all clear to 
them. Four were concerned with the 
possibility that they might be taking 
up the time of the counsellor unneces- 
sarily. Two expressed a need for a 
change in frequency of interview or 
length of interview, one found the 
counselling room to be inadequate, and 
one felt that having to wait so long 
after applying for therapeutic help 
had an adverse effect on therapeutic 
progress. 

It is to be stressed that the criticisms 
noted occurred in various intensities 
and with various impacts on therapeutic 
progress. The above summary throws 
little light upon the individual thera- 
peutic dynamics involved in each case. 
In this study many of the criticisms 
reported were elicited by the inter- 
viewers’ emphasis and may be consid- 
ered as asides to successful cases. The 
fact that such phenomena as note-taking 
or uncertainty as to the end of therapy 
are able to influence therapeutic prog- 
ress in varying intensities, indicates a 
possibility that in some cases their 
adverse effects may be strong enough to 
significantly impede it. 


Discussion 


Limitations of Method. As a basis 
for a meaningful evaluation of the 
results of the present investigation it 
would seem important to fix clearly in 
mind some of the limitatic.s within 
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which the study has been carried out. 
The study has been conceived of as a 
preliminary and extremely gross attempt 
to drive an experimental wedge into a 
major but hitherto relatively unexplored 
area, and to serve as a springboard to 
more refined investigation. As such it 
has deviated from what might be con- 
sidered a more ideal design in follow- 
up investigation. This weakness is 
most apparent in relation to the ques- 
tion of validation of method. An im- 
portant potential contribution of follow- 
up—particularly as it has been used in 
evaluation of educational and vocational 
counselling (45-50) has been to answer 
the question, “How effective have 
counselling techniques been?” ‘Thus a 
follow-up study may serve to yield an 
absolute index of the effectiveness of 
the method being studied. To that end 
the contribution of this particular in- 
vestigation has been both meager and 
inconclusive. Some limitations of the 
present study which invite caution in 
conclusions regarding validation follow. 

The first serious limiting factor in 
this area is that the investigator was 
obliged to start with whatever material 
was on hand, notwithstanding any de- 
fects or inadequacies which may have 
been present therein (e.g., lack of infor- 
mation regarding client before therapy). 
Most of the clients, for example, had 
been given a Bernreuter Personality 
Inventory before counselling, and so, in 
spite of the strong criticism of this 
instrument in current research (12, 23, 
24), the experimenter found it necessary 
to use this instrument rather than a 
more valid or dynamic instrument. It 
would seem that a battery of tests in- 
cluding a Rorschach, TAT, and Multi- 
phasic for example, given to the coun- 
sellee (from within a research, apart 
from counselling structure) before coun- 
selling and again at the time of follow- 
up could provide a more meaningful 
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contribution to the evaluation of changes 
in personality after psychotherapy. 

A second limitation has to do with 
the nature of our population and cer- 
tain selective factors in that regard 
which may tend to bias the results. 
First, the population is representative 
only of the cases coming to the Syracuse 
Wniversity Mental Hygiene Service for 
personal counselling, being heavily 
weighted with college students. It will 
also be recalled that of the 31 letters 
originally sent out, no response was 
received to three. No attempt was made 
to determine the reason for this failure 
to respond. Furthermore, since each 
of our clients must have had more than 
one interview before he could be con- 
sidered for follow-up, several potential 
clients who did not engage in coun- 
selling after the intake interview have 
been overlooked. They have not been 
included in this investigation because 
in not going beyond the screening inter- 
view, they did not accept the process of 
nondirective therapy. It is by no means 
implied that such individuals should be 
ignored in appraising the value of 
psychotherapeutic methods. To the 
contrary, it is recognized that they may 
indicate a certain inflexibility in present 
methods, hence it is highly important 
that they be investigated as closely as 
possible in hopes of ultimately broaden- 
ing the applicability of present thera- 
peutic methods.‘ 

A further reason for caution in con- 
sidering the results lies in the fact that 
we have based all of our ratings almost 
exclusively upon the client’s perception 
of his problem and his conception of 
the effectiveness of therapy. These fac- 
tors overlook satisfactory function of 
the individual from the point of view 
of society, which numerous investi- 
gators have held to be essential to suc- 


*# Such a study is now in progress at the Syra 
cuse University Mental Hygiene Service. 
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cessful outcome of therapy (22, 25, 44). 
The problem of the adequacy of the 
individual’s adjustment as judged by 
external sources is one which has not 
been approached in this study, beyond 
what the client himself contributed 
along these lines in the follow-up 
interview. 

It must also be remembered in 
attempting to validate therapy after 
the passage of a period of time, that 
factors outside the therapeutic situation 
may have exerted an important influ- 
ence on the individual’s adjustment. 
Several follow-up clients have indicated 
this to be the case. It has not been pos- 
sible to control environmental factors 
beyond having the client attempt to 
relate any personal changes observed to 
the therapy experience. 

Another fundamental limitation is 
that the number of subjects involved 
was too few for adequate validation. 
Insofar as future research is concerned, 
it will be essential to follow-up many 
more subjects if we hope to obtain a 
more stable picture of the after-effects 
of psychotherapy. 

A general limitation which would 
apply to this research as well as to other 
studies which seek to validate thera- 
peutic methods, is the operational im- 
possibility of validating method apart 
from the individuals through whom it 
is expressed. We have only individual 
therapists differing overtly and im- 
plicitly from each other. Within the 
literature on nondirective therapy see for 
example Corsini (9) and Snyder (37) 
for discrepant interpretations. This 
point is illustrated at a gross level by 
the differences in effectiveness noted in 
this study between student counsellors 
taken as a group as compared to a pro- 
fessional nondirective therapist. 
Indications of Validation. 1. General 
qualitative. The preceding limitations 
are of importance both in terms of sub- 
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sequent research, and in providing a 
more meaningful frame of reference for 
consideration of the results of the 
present investigation. What has been 
demonstrated with this small group of 
counsellees, is that they have essentially 
been helped in the resolution of per- 
sonal problems, even though in most 
instances the therapist was a counsellor 
in training. Of those who did receive 
help to a greater or lesser extent (that 
group constituting go per cent of the 
follow-up clients), in 60 per cent of the 
cases personal gains derived from 
therapy were relatively complete, and 
in the other 30 per cent the gains made, 
while important, fell short of the aspira- 
tions of the client. These figures, while 
inconclusive, indicate a certain mini- 
mum utility to the nondirective ap- 
proach. One implication of this find- 
ing is that a healthy emphasis in future 
research would be in the direction of 
improvement of methodology through 
the experimentation with the therapy 
process, aimed toward providing a still 
greater understanding of the dynamics 
of nondirective psychotherapy. 

2. Bernreuter data. The Bernreuter 
data is presented in full awareness of 
the limitations of the instrument, for 
whatever light it may shed upon the 
general problem of validation. 

On four of the six Bernreuter scales 
there has been a significant improve- 
ment in adjustment following counsel- 
ling (BriN, BzI, FrC, F2S). Bern- 
reuter (5) points out that the intercor- 
relations between scales B1N, B3I and 
FiC are very high and that “little is 
gained through using more than one of 
these three scales.” The significant 
improvement on these three scales is in 
all probability noting change in one 
general direction—a greater security 
and self confidence. 

Scale F2S also reflects a statistically 
significant improvement for the group 
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following counselling. Patterson (24) 
finds this scale the most valid of the 
Bernreuter scales. It represents the 
product of the factor analysis of scales 
B2S and B4D (Flanagan, 13). How- 
ever, neither of the two scales which it 
summates shows a change that is sta- 
tistically significant. If then, the im- 
provement in adjustment following 
counselling, which has been noted clini- 
cally, is a genuine one, further doubt 
is cast upon the validity of the B2S and 
B4D scales. 

Investigators (11) have demonstrated 
that there may be significant improve- 
ments in adjustment of college students, 
as measured by standardized tests of 
personality, merely as a result of the 
passage of time. In this case the im- 
provements in Bernreuter personality 
profiles might conceivably have been a 
reflection of the “normally improving 
adjustment” of the college student. 
Limited use of the Bernreuter Person- 
ality Inventory at this University pre- 
vented the use of a control group 
approach to this question. There are, 
however, several indications that the 
group improvements in Bernreuter gen- 
uinely reflect the influence of the coun- 
selling experience. For one thing the 
uniformly high level of confidence at 
which the group differences are statisti- 
cally significant stands out on four 
scales. Then, too, it should be borne 
in mind that on three of these four 
scales either 25 or 26 of the individuals 
showed improvement—an overwhelm- 
ing consistency in terms of direction of 
change. And finally, it should be noted 
that with reference to the four scales 
showing statistically significant im- 
provement, the group means average 
one-half standard deviation in the direc- 
tion of maladjustment before therapy 
and one-half standard deviation in the 
direction of good adjustment after 


therapy, in comparison to the norm. 
~~ 
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These factors combine to make plaus- 
ible the argument that a good portion 
of the large Bernreuter changes noted 
on the follow-up test reflect the influ- 
ence of the counselling situation.* 

Post-Therapeutic Prognosis. The 
problem of post-therapeutic prognosis, 
closely related to the question of valida- 
tion, is of special importance in view of 
the earlier contention of nondirective 
therapists that the statements of the 
client during the final interview regard- 
ing satisfaction or dissatisfaction with 
the therapy process was essentially 
equivalent to the ultimate outcome of 
therapy (7,28). This type of evaluation, 
if not always explicitly stated, has been 
implicit in the write-ups of many early 
nondirective investigators. In many 
instances, such evaluative techniques 
constituted the best available measure 
at the moment. Whatever its basis, 
however, the findings of the present 
investigation raise a question as to 
whether the outcome of therapy is 
wholly predictable from the final thera- 
peutic interview. Comparison of post- 
therapeutic prognosis with follow-up 
evaluations in this study revealed an 
agreement in only 60 per cent of the 
cases, even though only three broad 


(In 


classification categories were used. 


only 3 cases, however, did the follow-up 


5 Without a control group the argument that 
the observed improvement in the Bernreuter 
scores is the result of counselling lacks somewhat 
for logical rigor. Although no data from a con- 
trol group matched with our experimental group 
are available, a group of 27 students who had 
received the Bernreuter test in connection with a 
course in Mental Hygiene were tested again one 
year later. In our experimental, follow-up group, 
the figures for direction of change on the fol- 
low-up test for scales B1N, B3I and FiC were 
respectively 26 gained, one lost; 25 gained, two 
lost; and 26 gained, one lost. For the second 
test given to the students in Mental Hygiene, the 
comparable figures were 13 gained, 14 lost: 14 
gained, 13 lost: and 13 gained, 14 ! These 


rost. 
data add additional strength to the arguments 
made here. 
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evaluation show a poorer outcome than 
the prediction at the end of therapy.) 
It is likely that we cannot evaluate with 
sufficient accuracy the effects of psycho- 
therapy solely from the counselling 
room at the end of therapy. Since time 
would appear to be a basic factor in 
validating therapy, it would seem that 
adequate evaluation must involve a 
longitudinal approach to some extent. 
Qualitative Analysis. During the 
course of the interview the clients were 
strongly encouraged to state criticisms 
of the method. It is, therefore, likely 
that a good portion of the criticisms 
which were noted reflect the structure 
of the interview more than serious 
drawbacks to therapeutic progress. The 
commentaries presented range along a 
hypothetical continuum from inconse- 
quential to highly damaging to thera- 
peutic progress. It has, however, been 
deemed important to attempt to bring 
to light every client grievance, no mat- 
ter how slight, in recognition of the 
fact that such grievances though minor 
in the context in which they have 
occurred, may potentially be more 
aggravating to other clients. Other 
things being the same, it seems impor- 
tant to strive to remove from the therapy 
relation any factor, no matter how 
slightly it tends to retard therapeutic 
progress, if the ultimate good of the 
client is to be served. Thus, criticisms, 
whether above or below threshold in 
terms of actual impairment of thera- 
peutic progress, are presented as pos- 
sible avenues for basic research. 

In some instances, criticisms refer to 
practices, fairly germane to present non- 
directive therapists, while in other 
cases, the practices may have become 
obsolete by this time. In each case, 
however, it is an individual relation 
which is being examined. In many 
instances practices noted to be distaste- 
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ful to clients have, by and large, become 
obsolete because nondirective therapists 
have been constantly improving their 
methods. 

1. General. In discussing the quali- 
tative data it seems helpful to extract 
as reference points two general factors 
of considerable importance about which 
the data may be conveniently grouped. 

A. The emphasis upon the personal 
warmth of the counsellor in relation to 
his ability to create a non-threatening 
therapeutic atmosphere. 

B. The wide range of differences in 
individual needs which appear to point 
to the necessity within broad limits of 
considerable flexibility and adaptability 
of the nondirective therapeutic process. 

Beyond the above general statement 
the remaining more specific qualitative 
indications of this investigation may be 
viewed as outgrowths of the basic ques- 
tions of warmth and the inferred need 
for flexibility of method. 

2. Warmth in Counselling. Perhaps 
the single most universal feeling ex- 


pressed by these individuals has been that 
growth from the point of view of the 
client has been made possible through 


the friendliness, warmth and under- 
standing of the counsellor. Snyder (37) 
stresses the tremendous importance of 
this factor. The therapeutic value of 
the warmth of the counselling relation 
is illustrated by the following quota- 
tions from the follow-up interviews of 
several clients: 


Excerpt 1. It was a comforting experi- 
ence. The way of my—well—putting my 
head on someone's shoulder and being able 
to talk to someone who I believed in at that 
time. .. . The understanding and the patience 
of the counsellor were very valuable for me 
in counselling. I always felt that here was 
a person who wasn’t going to reveal anything 
I said and who understood completely my 
feelings. 

Excerpt 2. I felt that my counsellor was 
somebody I could talk to—the only person | 
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could talk to. My problem was something 
that you don’t go around talking to people 
about, and I just felt complete freedom in 
saying what I felt and thought. And through 
that I helped myself. It’s very wonderful 
to be able to talk to somebody when you 
have something that is bothering you that 
you can’t discuss with other people. Instead 
of keeping it in, I was able to get it off my 
chest with my counsellor and I had complete 
freedom. 


It is of considerable significance that 
even in those cases where therapeutic 
gains have been limited as a result of 
other disturbing factors, the warmth 
and understanding of the counsellor 
remain in the perception of the client as 
critical factors in whatever gains have 
been made. 

The contribution of the counsellor’s 
warmth cannot be overestimated. In 
its presence the client is in a sense re- 
moved from the threat which in his 
everyday functioning has impeded his 
normal psychological growth. Postman 
and Bruner (26) have demonstrated 
experimentally that perception deterio- 
rates under stress. In a non-threatening 
counselling relation the client is better 
equipped to perceive objectively with- 
out need to employ the psychological 
defenses which he has been forced to 
use in the more threatening daily life 
situation. In terms of the experimental 
evidence cited, supported by the empiri- 
cal data afforded by numerous proto- 
cols of therapy, the non-threatening 
relation tends to increase ability to per- 
ceive, which in turn enables the indi- 
vidual to differentiate more and more 
of his field, and ultimately arrive at a 
personally gratifying resolution of his 
difficulty. This hypothetical explana- 
tion is geared to the so-called successful 
case but would also apply to a lesser 
extent to cases judged as less successful. 
In such cases it may be said that the rela- 
tion is insufficient to completely over- 
come any of a number of possible 
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factors, such as note taking or youth of 
the counsellor, for example. 

The viewpoints expressed by the 
interviewees in this study tend to justify 
the emphasis placed on _ permissive 
atmosphere in nondirective counsel- 
ling (37). The specific techniques of 
therapy have meaning only within this 
broader framework. 

The emphasis upon the personality 
of the counsellor in terms of his ability 
to create a counselling relation based on 
warmth and understanding has impor- 
tant implications for the field of therapy. 
It is significant to note that recent 
attention has been given to this prob- 
lem, within the framework of non- 
directive therapy (29) and from the 
psychiatric viewpoint (51). Heretofore, 
the distinction between various types 
of therapy such as _ psychoanalysis, 


directive therapy, psychiatry and non- 
directive therapy has been based almost 
entirely upon techniques which are in- 
herent to each of these approaches 
apart from the personalities of the 


therapists through whom the _ tech- 
niques are given expression. Viewing 
the field of psychotherapy from the 
point of view of counsellor personality 
and the ability of the counsellor to create 
a minimally threatening therapeutic 
atmosphere might well provide an en- 
tirely new classification of therapists. 

3. Reactions to Nondirective Struc- 
ture. ‘Twelve clients in the follow-up 
interview indicated that they had felt a 
need for greater counsellor participa- 
tion during their counselling experi- 
ence. Five of this group retained that 
feeling at the time of follow-up as 
illustrated by the following quotation: 


S—AIl the time, also, I felt that I wasn’t sure 
of what I was supposed to talk about. 
And I felt that there were maybe times 
when there were things that I ought to 
talk about and that I wasn’t talking 
about, and I wanted to get a little 
direction. 
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C—yYou found the structure of the interviews 
vague! 

S—Very vague, yes. I never knew what was 
the point of my saying what I just said. 
Perhaps I should have said more. If 
the counsellor had said a few words, I 
would have said it, but as it was I didn’t 
know what to talk about. 


The other seven clients of this group 
were glad as they looked back on their 
counselling experience that they did not 
receive the direction which they at one 
time wanted during the interviews. 
This viewpoint is expressed in the fol- 
lowing quotation: 


I came up to my counsellor—I was a 
student at that time, and I asked him to help 
me out. Well, really I was looking for 
someone to tell me what to do. It was just 
cut and dried. I wanted some help. And 
when he told me it was going to be non 
directive I was a little bit hesitant about it, 
but once I got into it, then I realized that 
it was what I really wanted—a chance to 
express myself with no feeling that anyone 
was going to try to influence me. I remem 
ber for a while in the early part that I got 
a terrifically antagonistic feeling towards him 
because he just kept egging me on and never 
told me anything that was either way. I 
figured—well—this guy isn’t going to be any 
good. But there seemed to be kind of a 
hump right . . . oh, a little way toward the 
middle part of the counselling situation. 
And once I realized that it was really al! 
for the best that I do all the deciding, then 
I really began to go places. And once I was 
able to crystallize my thinking, make up in 
my own mind what I wanted to do, and 
realized that I did have the ability to do 
these things without any help from my 
friends and family, then it wasn’t at all diff- 
cult to do. 


Of the five people who maintained 
their resentment to the lack of counsel- 
lor support there was one successful, 
three progress and one failure case, 
while in the group who were able to 
overcome their initial resentment to the 
lack of direction there were six success- 
ful and one progress case. Essentially 
those individuals who were able to 
overcome their initial disappointment 
with the structure were the ones who 
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profited most from therapy. The con- 
cept of differences in _ individual 
thresholds is involved, since the same 
feeling was present in a number of 
clients but only at a certain intensity 
did it become a limiting factor to thera- 
peutic progress. 

It seems important for the nondirec- 
tive therapist to recognize that a great 
percentage of the clients who come to 
him for therapeutic aid, may be ex- 
pecting advice and direction and may 
resist a structure which diverges so 
markedly from his own conception of 
what therapy will be like. This client 
reluctance may be viewed as a natural 
outgrowth of the type of culture in 
which we live. The problem of accept- 
ance of structure by the client may pre- 
sent an even greater problem for the 
youthful beginning counsellor, since, 
lacking the status factors of age and 
position, his attempt to have the client 
assume the responsibility of direction 
may be met with a misinterpretation 
such as, “Oh, he just doesn’t know the 
answers because he hasn’t had the 
experience.” 

This investigation does not propose 
to answer the problem of client failure 
to accept structure. It is conceivable 
that in some instances the client’s set 
toward obtaining direct advice could 
be strong enough as to preclude the 
possibility of considerable nondirective 
therapeutic gains. (This may be an 
important factor in cases which reject 
the process of therapy during the in- 
take interview.) It seems important 
for the counsellor to recognize the 
insecurity of many clients as they start 
counselling. He should be aware of 
the fact that some of the people who 
come to see him are expecting straight- 
forward advice. It is not always an 
easy thing for a client to accept the non- 
directive structure. To help in this 
process, for some clients, it may be 
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necessary to emphasize the fact that the 
counselling process is a mutual ven- 
ture, in which the counsellor’s contri- 
bution to the process can be recog- 
nized (See 37). 

It has long been held that reassur- 
ances with regard to the content of the 
client’s problem is taboo in nondirec- 
tive therapy. However, the possibility 
of a reassurance with regard to the 
efficacy of the approach apart from the 
specific content of the client’s problem 
may well be of considerable value in 
helping the insecure and dependent 
client to feel a greater confidence in 
the relation. Both of these techniques 
represent efforts to bring about im- 
provements in an area highly related 
to satisfactory outcome of therapy. 

A certain percentage of clients seem 
fully capable of accepting the structure 
of the relation at once and immediately 
to use it to advantage. Others, at least 
initially, are quite threatened by a situ- 
ation as different as the nondirective 
counselling relation. Any therapy 


should be cognizant of individual dif- 
ferences and should, within its own 
philosophy, be geared to the needs of 


each individual client. Within broad 
limits, nondirective therapists might 
strive to adapt the presentation of struc- 
ture so that a situation for each client 
capable of producing maximum thera- 
peutic growth may be produced. 

4. Effect of Student Counsellors. It 
has been noted that an experienced 
professional counsellor was more effec- 
tive than a combined group of student 
counsellors in training in terms of 
therapeutic outcome. Nine of the 
twelve clients who worked with stu- 
dent counsellors offered comments in 
this regard. One such comment is 
presented below: 

S—I never could get myself to say what I 


wanted to say. I don’t know I thought 
it might have been that . . . because the 
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interviewer was young . . . Perhaps I 
just didn’t feel like letting my hair down. 

C—Sometimes a more experienced and older 
person carried a lot more reassurance 
with him. 

S—Well, it’s just . . . I have no concrete 
reason for saying it, but I feel that I 
would have been more at ease perhaps 
with an older person. I have no reason. 
As far as I was concerned this counsellor 
I had was tops. Personally I like him 
very much right now. In fact I think 
if I were to have some more talks . . . 
if we were to have some talks together, 
I think I could say a great deal more 
after this period of time than I could 
then. But then, too, I have a great deal 
more confidence in myself now, and the 
situation isn’t the same. 

The question of the inexperience of 
the counsellor may be important in any 
therapy, but it is in focus in the case of 
the youthful nondirective therapist in 
the college counselling situation. The 
significance of this problem is indicated 
by the fact that nine of the twelve 
clients who work with graduate stu- 
dent counsellors offered some comment 
in that direction. Three of these were 
“successful” cases, four “progress,” and 
two “failure.” In the successful cases 
the comments regarding the counsellor 
were relatively minor hurdles which 
the client was able to overcome. There 
are qualitative indications in the re- 
marks of the progress cases to indicate 
that the youth of the counsellor may 
have been detrimental to therapeutic 

_ . . 
progress (perhaps critically so in the 
failure cases). 

In terms of the findings of this in- 
vestigation, the experienced _profes- 
sional counsellor is apt to be more 
effective than the youthful counsellor 
Much of this difference may be ex- 
plained in terms of real differences in 
skill whether that is entirely in the 
direction of lesser adherence to rigid 
technique or not. However, the com- 
ments of these follow-up clients would 
seem to indicate that a second possible 
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factor which may be contributing to 
this difference in effectiveness is the 
attitude or feeling of the client as he 
enters the counselling situation. Such 
an attitude may be entirely apart from 
the skill of the beginning counsellor, 
and in some cases might be strong 
enough to impede seriously therapeutic 
progress. This could occur where the 
youth of the counsellor per se is a 
factor of threat to the client. 

Several clients were disappointed 
because they were being counselled by 
a graduate student who was attending 
classes much as they were. Such a 
situation may not be adequate to 
inspire the confidence of some clients, 
all attempts of the youthful counsellor 
notwithstanding. The structure of the 
nondirective situation, insofar as the 
burden of responsibility being placed 
upon the client, may in such cases be 
interpreted by the client as evidence of 
the lack of experience of the counsellor. 

The poorer record of the youthful 


student counsellor may well be a func- 
tion of lesser skill to a large extent, but 


in some cases client set toward his 
youth may define certain limits of 
therapeutic progress. 

5. Interpersonal Factors. In some 
cases gross factors such as the sex of 
the counsellor (or conceivably even the 
religion or the nationality) could exert 
a retarding influence upon therapeutic 
progress. An instance of this is quoted 
from a follow-up protocol: 


I was interviewed by a young man and I 
think perhaps that that might have had some 
effect on some of the things I said. I found 
that it wasn’t possible for me to talk about 
some of the taings I wanted to because my 
counsellor was a man. I had the feeling as 
I said before there were things I ought to 
talk about, or I wasn’t going to derive any 
value from the experience. I knew enough 
about it so that I knew that I ought not to 
deliberately repress the things I wanted to 
talk about. And yet I was kept from talking 
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about them because he was of the opposite 
sex. 


With regard to the question of the 
sex of the counsellor, Snyder (38) ex- 
presses the viewpoint that in most cases 
it is not necessary for the counsellor and 
the client to be of the same sex. 
Fleming and Snyder (14) cite sex of 
the counsellor as a possible inhibitory 
factor to therapeutic progress in a 
group-play situation. In the present 
study, two clients felt particularly in- 
hibited because of the sex of their 
counsellor—enough to impede thera- 
peutic progress. The question of the 
sex of the counsellor may be inconse- 
quential for a vast majority of the 
counsellees. There may, however, be 


a small per cent for whom it is crucial. 
It would seem that the danger of im- 
peding therapeutic progress by over- 
looking such a readily ascertained fac- 
tor as client preference concerning sex 
of the counsellor, could be eliminated 
by a type of screening which seeks out 


such eventualities. 

There are many other unique factors 
which if met for individual clients might 
well expedite progress of therapy. It 
would seem important for these things 
to be explored in the intake interview, 
and an attempt made insofar as local 
conditions will allow, to fit the counsel- 
lor to the needs of the client. 

6. Case Transfer. Two instances are 
noted in the present study in which 
clients evidenced dissatisfaction with 
their counsellor to the point of desiring 
to change. In the first of these, a suc- 
cessful case, the client felt very un- 
happy with her first counsellor and did 
not feel that the situation was con- 
ducive to progress. She, therefore, re- 
quested a change in counsellor which 
she obtained, and was able to move 
along to a very gratifying solution of 
her problem. In the second, a failure 
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case, the client harbored similar feel- 
ings toward his counsellor and was 
hoping that the latter would take the 
initiative in transfer. The counsellor, 
however, did not, and the client not 
wishing to cause her any embarrass- 
ment did not request a change. In- 
stead he continued through several 
more sessions without satisfying results. 
It seems important to recognize that 
in dealing with hundreds of consecu- 
tive situations in which two personali- 
ties are matched that there will likely 
be at least a small percentage in which 
certain interpersonal factors may be 
great enough to limit the value deriv- 
ing from the situation. Whatever the 
cause, if a situation of friction is sensed 
by the counsellor, the possible use of 
case transfer should not be overlooked. 
On the basis of the two instances cited, 
we cannot, of course, hope to reach 
any final conclusion. We can, how- 
ever, say that case transfer has worked 
out successfully, and that there may 
be clients unhappy about some specific 
factor in the counselling relation which 
could be remedied by transfer were the 
counsellor sensitive to this possibility. 
7. Pressure to Counsel. Rogers (30), 
in listing his tentative criteria for 
therapy, includes a personal desire for 
help as a desirable prerequisite. In 
this study three clients expressed the 
feeling that they were pushed into 
counselling and entered the relation 
with misgivings. This is illustrated by 
the following excerpt. 
S—My initial reason, my spur to going into 
counselling was the fact that I wanted 
to get into theological work and Rev. X 
said, “Oh, no, you can’t.” He did it 
pretty hard to me at that time. 

C—I see. Well, in that you sense you felt 
somewhat forced into the counselling. 
S—Not... well... it wasn’t exactly forced, 
but I mean .. . He didn’t say, “You do it 
and then you can get in,” it was nothing 

like that, but... 
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C—A little more subtle. 

S—But he says, oh what were the words? 
Oh, “I’m an intellectual snob and I 
didn’t have empathy and insight.” And 
of course the next logical thing since I 
know so much about it was... well... 
maybe I can get it . . . how about coun- 
selling? ...1I mean... it wasn’t forcing 
me but in a way it was. 


It is of interest to note that the out- 
come in all three of these cases is 
“progress.” Such a result may be con- 
strued as tending to support Rogers’ 
hypothesis. It seems likely that while 
people may be forced into a counselling 
relation physically, they cannot be com- 
pelled to enter psychologically. Insofar 
as ultimate therapeutic success is con- 
cerned, pressure forcing the client into 
a situation for which he is not psycho- 
logically prepared, may serve as a limit- 
ing factor. The question of how to deal 
with such clients is an important chal- 
lenge which, if resolved could greatly 
widen the effective range of present 
therapeutic techniques. 

8. Note Taking and Recording. The 
clients making up the follow-up group 
were counselled several years ago, at 
which time the practice was to keep 
records of the interviews, through the 
medium of notes taken by the counsel- 
lor during the sessions. Five clients 
expressed resentment to this practice 
for one of several reasons. One illus- 
trative client comment is quoted below: 
S—I think that if I were going to criticize, 

taking notes and the recorder would be 
one of the things that would bother me. 
It doesn’t bother me right now . . . well, 
maybe, a little bit, it does, because, well, 
you know it goes down forever and it 
dies. 
Would you like to tell me a little more 
about how you felt about it at the time? 
Well, I think that it was ...I dunno... 
a matter of one accommodating. I'd 
want to say something and I’d notice 
that she was scribbling away there and 
so I'd have to slow down and... .« just 
like changing records now. And then 
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I'd lose my thought and I'd feel a little 
bit resentful of it at the time. Besides 
the fact . . . I think it’s even more with 
a recording machine than with note tak- 
ing because with note taking I don’t 
think you get everything, but with a 
recording machine here, it is right there. 

C—It doesn’t miss a word. 

S—No. You can’t even say anything under 
your breath. 

The practice of note taking is dis- 
cussed in some detail (30) where it is 
viewed as necessary for good counsel- 
ling, and the success of therapy, and is 
acceptable to all clients. Rogers and 
Wallen (33) writing about note taking 
state: 

It indicates a respect for what the service- 
man is saying and brings an added serious- 
ness to the purpose of the contacts. It makes 
the serviceman feel that every effort is being 
made to understand him. 


These statements, while true for some 
clients, cannot be considered as univer- 
sally applicable in the light of the evi- 
dence of the present investigation. 
Insofar as the clients involved in this 


study are concerned, five have raised 
criticisms to counsellor note taking. 
There are several different reasons for 
these criticisms, perhaps the strongest 
of which is that the client may feel 
unwilling to have his “inner core” 
recorded, despite reassurance as to the 


confidential nature of the material. He 
may feel that once said and recorded 
the statements are potential future 
threats. It is stated (20) that if the 
motivations of the counsellor in taking 
notes are made known to the client he 
will agree to their being taken. While 
perhaps valid intellectually, this view- 
point may overlook emotionally mean- 
ingful insecurities and fears which 
some clients may bring into the coun- 
selling relation. If the counselling 
situation is truly the client’s and if he 
can better progress without notes being 
taken, it would appear to be most help- 
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ful therapeutically to abide by his 
wishes. 

A second objection to note taking is 
that it may serve to take the counsel- 
lor’s attention away from the client and 
focus it upon getting words down on a 
piece of paper, leaving the client to feel 
that he as a person is only of secondary 
importance. In such a case, warmth is 
being sacrificed at the altar of tech- 
nique, and the client may come to con- 
ceptualize the counsellor as a robot. 

Still another objection raised by some 
of our follow-up clients is that note 
taking may impede the free flow of 
expression by making the client feel 
that he must slow down to allow the 
counsellor to keep up with him. This 
may be very disconcerting to a client 
under considerable tension, who has 
a strong desire to express himself 
rapidly. A fourth and final objection 
against note taking is that it involves 
a selective factor on the part of the 
counsellor. The client responding to 
minimal cues may feel that he is com- 


pelled to talk about something because 
the counsellor has jotted it down in 
his notes, or conversely may feel cut 
off in talking about something which 
he feels to be important, because the 
counsellor did not jot it down in his 


notes. Thus we may have a highly 
subtle form of counsellor direction. 
From these findings we do not con- 
clude that note taking is worthless and 
should be discarded. It is apparent that 
adequate records form the basis of 
sound research on the process of 
therapy, and the training of counsellors. 
It is also recognized that there may be 
a great number of clients who derive 
satisfaction and prestige from note 
taking along the lines indicated (30, 
33). Very likely there are more clients 
who are either indifferent or positive 
toward note taking than there are 
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clients who resent it. But whatever the 
reasons there are clients who do object 
strongly to note taking. In such find- 
ings there appears to be a basis for 
questioning the generalization justify- 
ing note taking for all clients. To 
assume the taking of notes where it is 
in opposition to the needs of the client, 
is to put an unnecessary stumbling 
block and non-functional limitation in 
the path of therapeutic progress. It is 
a technique which will not in all cases 
fit in with the attempt to produce a 
situation of minimum threat for the 
client. 

In a sense some of the above discus- 
sion is irrelevant in view of the advent 
of electric recordings. For those cen- 
ters in which electric recording facili- 
ties are not available, the discussion 
regarding note taking is pertinent. The 
problem of keeping records of therapy 
by means of electric recording is, how- 
ever, closely related to the question of 
note taking. Comments of several 
clients indicate that some feel that 
recordings would be better than note 
taking, but others feel that it would be 
worse. Again it would appear to be a 
highly individual problem. Apart from 
considerations of research and training, 
and purely from the point of view of 
what is best for the client’s therapeutic 
progress, it would seem best to allow 
the free expression of his feelings about 
note taking or recording before coun- 
selling gets underway, so that these 
practices may be eliminated where they 
are viewed as distasteful by the client. 

9. Termination of Therapy. Four 
clients expressed negative feeling re- 
garding the way therapy was ended for 
them. An example of such feelings is 
quoted below. 

I think that what happened to me in it 


was that it dragged out and I couldn’t come 
to any wonderful decision in it and it sort of 
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petered out because nothing was happening 
in the last three or four interviews and I was 
afraid of ending and all that sort of crap... . 

I think that at times, especially around the 
end when I was floundering around, “am I 
through or am I not through,” she didn’t 
give me enough of a lead . . . I mean, “have 
I got something out of this, am I through.” 
I remember it specifically at the end because 
my end dwindled out and petered out to 
nothing, when it was supposed to have been 
dynamic. 

The question of termination of 
therapy is an outgrowth of the struc- 
ture of the nondirective situation. 
Rogers and Wallen (33) state that the 
number of contacts will be decided by 
the client. “When he no longer needs 
the counsellor, he will say so.” This 
point of view differs somewhat from 
actual practice in that several clients in 
this study have been left feeling con- 
fused regarding the termination of 
therapy. This would seem to be what 
Kemble (15) has chosen to call the 
“indefinite ending.” 

Too often do our endings lack the neces 
sary crispness of definition. . . . If we lack 
skill, we risk a clumsy ending from which 
the patient goes with all the doubt and con 
flict that brought him to us. 


While the present writers do not 
support Kemble’s methods for ending 
the therapy relation, they do agree that 
termination of the counselling relation 
may very easily slide into something 
quite disagreeable for the client, as has 
been noted in several of these follow-up 
cases. Rogers and Wallen’s point of 
view that the client will state when he 
no longer wants counselling may be 
true, but in some instances may reflect 
confusion regarding the termination of 
therapy more than the fact that therapy 
is complete. 

It is likely that the question of ter- 
mination will be relatively unimportant 
for a large number of clients. But 
again there are some clients who may 
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have preconceived notions regarding 
the formalistic aspects of the therapy 
process, and who will not be able to 
conceive of themselves as “finished” 
unless they are capable of viewing 
their being finished with reference to’ 
some formal factors. These factors can 
be their own feelings, provided that the 
clients are aware of the fact that the 
formal measuring stick for the termi- 
nation of therapy is the feeling on the 
part of the client that he will be able to 
proceed on a personally adequate basis, 
with the further support of the counsel- 
ling relation. Thus the problem in- 
volved may be one of clearing up the 
ambiguity with regard to how therapy 
ends, which may reside in the mean- 
ings of the client. This can perhaps be 
achieved through counsellor structur- 
ing which may enable some clients to 
derive a feeling of psychological closure 
from the process as it ends. This 


would seem to be a more constructive 
ending within the framework of non- 


directive therapy capable of meeting 
the needs of those clients who are con- 
fused about the question, “What con- 
stitutes the end of therapy?” 

10. Implicit Rejection. This is a 
term which describes a feeling ex- 
pressed by four of the follow-up clients 
who, during the course of therapy, 
were left with the impression that their 
counsellors felt that their problems 
were insignificant, or not important 
enough for further counselling. To 
some extent these feelings may have 
been a function of the personality of 
the individual clients. However, in 
other instances it appeared to be an 
outgrowth of the fact that the burden 
of deciding whether or not to come 
back for further interviews was placed 
very neutrally and detachedly upon the 
shoulders of the client who interpreted 
it as a rejection by the counsellor. An 
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illustration of the client feeling of im- 
plicit rejection is cited below: 


Well, I remember I always had a terrific 
wonder as to whether perhaps the counsellor 
felt I didn’t have any problem. I know that 
bothered me a great deal and I'd say, “do 
you think I should come back?” and she’d 
say, “well, if you want to we'll be here as 
long as you want us.” And it seemed very 
brusque to me. I don’t know whether it 
was calculated to keep in the counselling 
service only those people who think they need 
it or what, but I remember I felt maybe my 
problem was that I felt unwanted almost 
everywhere. . . . But it did affect me that 
way because the counsellor said so little. 1 
do remember though that I had quite a feel- 
ing that maybe they don’t really want me 
up here but that they were just doing it or 
something like that. 


The concept of implicit rejection 
seems important both from the practi- 
cal and theoretical viewpoints. Prac- 
tically speaking, it is again indicative 
of the importance of the underlying 
atmosphere of the counselling relation 
as opposed to specific technique. The 
nondirective counsellors involved in 
these instances seem to have adhered 


closely to a rigid interpretation of tech- 
nique, by placing the decision for re- 
turning squarely upon the shoulders of 


the client, in a rather disinterested 
manner. The client already suffering 
from feelings of inadequacy and in- 
security has not necessarily read Rogers. 
He may view the counsellor as one who 
knows best and may feel that if the 
counsellor wants him to come back, he 
will make that fact known. By pre- 
senting the choice to the client “impar- 
tially and neutrally” from his own 
point of view, the counsellor may well 
be overlooking the client’s point of 
view, and insofar as the latter is con- 
cerned, he may very easily be left with 
the feeling that he is not wanted or at 
least not very actively. Were this same 
situation approached with the factor of 
warmth of the relation as a basic con- 
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sideration, the counsellor could quite 
justifiably let the client know that he 
would very much like to have him 
come back if the client wishes to do so. 
The client in the face of such genuine 
interest would not likely be left with 
doubts concerning his welcome or the 
fact that the counsellor viewed his 
problem as inconsequential. In order 
to avoid the danger of the client’s feel- 
ing rejected, it would seem important 
for the nondirective counsellor clearly 
to leave the client with the feeling that 
he is welcome and to leave no doubts 
about it by a “detached neutrality.” 
Making certain that the client feels 
welcome is certainly a warmth produc- 
ing attribute, and is something which 
should tend to increase the client’s 
security and accelerate therapeutic 
progress. 

From the theoretical point of view 
the phenomenon of implicit rejection 
which we have noted is further verifi- 
cation of the hypothesis that the impact 
of sense stimuli upon the organism is 
in part determined by the need system 
of the organism and the stress inherent 
in his psychological field. This is con- 
sistent with the point of view advanced 
by Postman et al. (26, 27), Snygg (41), 
and Snygg and Combs (42). In this 
instance the important factors were 
not the words spoken by the counsel- 
lors, but the meanings which they set 
up because of the specific momentary 
constellation of factors in the client's 
field. Thus, while to the counsellor the 
statement, “Would you like to come 
back again next week?” means to him 
that he is merely permitting the client 
to decide about coming back, it is not 
hard to see how the insecure disturbed 
client might very easily interpret the 
same question to mean, “Oh well, he 
doesn’t really want me back and he just 
doesn’t want to say it point blank.” 
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11. Flexibility. In several instances 
we have implied that flexibility of 
method geared to meet individual 
needs in therapy is more conducive to 
progress than rigid practices applied 
universally. There are several other 
illustrations of this point in the follow- 
up protocols. Several clients were dis- 
turbed to some extent about the relative 
infrequency of interviews. In_ this 
connection it would seem that insofar 
as the schedule of the counsellor would 
permit, the client could be seen as fre- 
quently as he cared, until such time as 
experimental evidence should indicate 
that such a practice is detrimental to 
therapeutic progress. A rigid declaration 
of one visit per week, or two visits per 
week per client tends to overlook dif- 
ferences in individual need and to im- 
pose another nonfunctional limitation. 

Another client comments that he 
would have felt easier had the coun- 
seling hour closed when there was 
nothing further for him to say. To 
continue at such times served only as 
a source of embarrassment for him. 

Such comments taken as_ isolated 
points may be relatively unimportant. 
It is likely that most present day non- 
directive therapists are sensitive to 
them. They do, however, serve to 
illustrate the point that different people 
may seek to satisfy their different 
goals in different ways and that the 
nondirective counselling situation in- 
sofar as is possible should be capable 
of meeting these individual goals— 
whether it be the desire for more fre- 
quent interviews, structuring so that 
sessions may be terminated early, or 
any such related factor. 

12. Extra-situational Factors. Several 
people have offered comments on fac- 
tors outside of the face-to-face counsel- 
ling relation, which nevertheless should 
be considered as relevant to the over-all 
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counselling process. Two clients for 
example were disturbed by the physical 
condition of the rooms, and another 
client was bothered because it was neces- 
sary for her to wait several weeks before 
counselling facilities were available. 
Such external factors as these are 
often beyond the control of the counsel- 
ling service. If ideal counselling rooms 
are not available, it is, of course, neces- 
sary to use the best rooms that are 
available, if there is to be any counsel- 
ling at all. Similarly if there are no 
counsellors available to meet the heavy 
demands for services, there can be no 
way of circumventing the waiting list. 
At the same time, it must be recog- 
nized in terms of future planning that 
factors such as cheerful rooms and 


being able to get the client started when 
he first requests counselling assistance, 
while not necessarily critical, may be 
helpful to therapeutic progress. 

This research venture into the area 
of follow-up has served to raise numer- 
ous questions regarding the practice of 


nondirective psychotherapy. It is in- 
evitable that research in a field so 
youthful and unexplored shall uncover 
further problems. These in turn must 
be dealt with through a continued ap- 
plication of an experimental approach. 

The practice of nondirective therapy 
has already succeeded in providing a 
happier life experience for a consider- 
able number of individuals. It is hoped 
that this investigation will provide a 
basis for further research designed 
toward widening our knowledge of the 
dynamics of therapy, and making the 
therapy process one which will be even 
more effective in helping a greater 
number of people to greater happiness. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


1. Thirty-two clients who had en- 
gaged in nondirective therapy were 
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followed up an average of 20 months 
after the termination of their therapy 
experience. Twenty of these clients 
were seen for an electrically recorded 
follow-up interview, and twenty-seven 
filled out Bernreuter Personality Inven- 
tories before therapy and at the time of 
follow-up. 

2. The purposes of the investigation 
have been (1) to gain some preliminary 
indications of validation of nondirec- 
tive therapy, (2) to estimate the accu- 
racy of the prognosis of outcome of 
therapy process made at the end of 
therapy, and (3) to examine the therapy 
process qualitatively from protocols of 
follow-up. 

3. Within the network of limitations 
noted in the discussion we have found 
that: 


A. Nondirective psychotherapy has been 
helpful in the resolution of personal prob- 
lems for a great percentage of the clients who 
have requested counselling assistance in this 
study: 

1. Of the go per cent of the cases who 
received help, in 60 per cent therapeutic gains 
were relatively complete and in the other 30 
per cent of the gains made, while noteworthy, 
fell short of the aspirations of the client. 

2. The experienced professional counsel- 
lor was more effective than the student coun 
sellors taken as a whole. 

B. Some objective evidence of improve- 
ment in adjustment for the group of 27 fol- 
low-up clients is found in the fact that they 
are significantly less “Neurotic” and “Intro- 
verted” and significantly more “Confident” 
and “Sociable” following counselling, insofar 
as the Bernreuter Personality Inventory is 
capable of measuring these attributes. 


4. The prognosis as to the outcome 
of therapy (based on one of three cate- 
gories) checks in only 60 per cent of 
the cases with the follow-up evaluation. 

It would seem that ultimate success 
or failure of therapy cannot be ade- 
quately ascertained at the termination 
of the therapy relation, and that pas- 
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sage of time is a necessary prerequisite 
to validation. 

5- The qualitative data emphasize two 
major points of general importance: 


A. The therapeutic value of personal 
“warmth” of the counsellor, and his ability 
to create a non-threatening therapeutic 
atmosphere. 

B. The wide range of differences between 
individual clients, which makes necessary 
considerable adaptability and flexibility of 
the nondirective therapeutic process, within 
the broad limits of its philosophy. 


Consideration has been given to a 
number of more specific problems con- 
nected with the therapy process, as they 
relate to these two major reference 
points. 
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DISTRIBUTED VERSUS MASSED EXPERIENCE IN A 
TRAUMATIC SITUATION * 


BY EMIL FREDERICSON 


Roscoe B. Jackson Memorial Laboratory, Division of Behavior Studies 


HE present paper concerns itself 

with an experimental study of 

traumatic experience in the dog. 
Psychoanalytic theory postulates trauma 
as one of the causative agents of neu- 
rosis. Presumably, there are certain 
unpleasant stimulus configurations in 
early childhood which produce lasting 
and irreversible changes upon the indi- 
vidual. It becomes important, there- 
fore, to study the nature of traumatic’ 
stimuli experimentally; obviously, this 
cannot be attempted with humans, par- 
ticularly since it is necessary to vary the 
duration and magnitude of stimuli. 

An animal such as the dog exhibits 
a variety of complex behavior patterns 
analogous with respect to human be- 
havior; it can, therefore, be used in 
situations where it is necessary to hold 
a number of variables constant. Many 
of the psychoanalytic propositions orig- 
inally made by Freud (3), are based 
upon the concept of trauma. He states: 


“This ... tempts us also to classify as 
traumatic those experiences to which our 
nervous patients seem to be fixated. In this 
way we should be provided with a simple 
condition for a neurotic illness; it . . . would 
result from an incapacity to deal with an 
overpowering affective experience” (p. 244). 


* This investigation was supported in part by a 
research grant from the National Institute of 
Mental Health, U. S. Public Health Service. 

1 With respect to the frequently encountered 
term ‘traumatic’, we are here studying the reac- 
tions of animals to exciting situations that are 
unpleasant in nature; these appear to be two of 
the essential features of situations that can pro- 
duce the lasting effects which labels them as 
traumatic. 
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Freud was not satisfied completely 
with this formulation concerning the 
origin of neurosis. In the publication 
referred to above he goes on to say that: 


“... there are complications ahead, a con- 
siderable variety and number of determining 
factors in neurosis” (p. 244). 


Psychoanalysis seems to postulate 
traumatic experience more or less ex- 
plicitly as an important determiner of 
neurosis; an estimate of the rdéle of 
trauma in the origin of neurosis is, 
nevertheless, largely a matter of indi- 
vidual predilections. If the basic for- 
mulations of psychoanalysis must, as 
they do, rest on shaky grounds, then the 
analyst is indeed beset with a heavy 
responsibility. It might not be too 
extreme to say that psychotherapy, in 
general, must of necessity be conducted 
in an ad hoc manner until the basic 
principles are verified, and if necessary, 
revised or completely changed by ex- 
perimental evidence. The experimental 
methods which the psychologist has 
available may well be applied for the 
purpose of clarifying the significant 
variables which supposedly determine 
the traumatic experience. 

The nature of the traumatic stimulus 
was significantly elaborated by Feni- 
chel (1 & 2), who stressed the existence 
of unmastered states of excitation. Dis- 
turbances can be produced by intense 
external or internal stimuli, thus pre- 
cipitating anxiety. 
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Relatively little is known about the 
stimulus situations which affect emo- 
tional development. It is impossible, 
from a practical point of view, to avoid 
unpleasant experiences, _ particularly, 
when the application of punishment is 
involved. Punishments should be effec- 
tive without, as it occasionally does, 
producing permanent damage. It is 
essential, therefore, to study the inten- 
sity and duration of psychological 
trauma with respect to immediate as 
well as later consequences. 

There are three pioneer studies which 
have attacked the problem of traumatic 
experience by experimental studies with 
animals. Levy (6) in a study of four 
litter mate puppies demonstrated the 
presence of excessive sucking responses, 
between meals, when the sucking im- 
pulse was frustrated during meals. In 
a study with chickens Levy (7) found, 
similarly, that frustrated pecking re- 
sponses during feedinz increased peck- 
More 
recently, Hunt (4) has demonstrated 
the effect of frustrated feeding during 
infancy upon the hoarding behavior of 
adult rats. He found that rats, food- 
frustrated (for 15 days) at the age of 24 
days, hoarded two and a half times as 
much food as their litter mate controls, 
when re-exposed to a restricted feeding 
after five months of free 


ing at droppings and walls. 


schedule 
feeding. 

Ribble (8) in a discussion of infantile 
experience states that animal studies in 
this area can reveal basic principles, but 
are of little value in comparison with 
the detailed information which is to be 
derived from clinical observation. It 
is, however, certain that controlled ex- 
periments can be performed with ani- 
mals, and that such studies tend to 
illuminate basic principles in an objec- 
tive manner. 

Let us assume that trauma can be 
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produced by intense internal or exter- 
nal stimuli. The experimentalist is 
here faced with many problems; the 
relative significance of various intensi- 
ties of stimulation must be determined, 
duration of experience, physiological 
condition of the organism, previous 
exposure, etc.—all of these are neces- 
sarily important variables. For the 
present study the distribution of a given 
duration of traumatic experience is the 
subject to be investigated. 

The behavior of two groups of young 
dogs will be studied under the condi- 
tions of distributed and massed experi- 
ence in a traumatic situation. 

For one group an unpleasant experi- 
ence occurs in one massed, continuous 
trial. For another group the same un- 
pleasant experience occurs in a series 
of several trials. These distributed 
trials when added are equal in duration 
to the single massed trial of the first 
group. The ,experimental design is 
based here upon the classical learning 
experiments on massed versus dis- 
tributed learning. A number of these 
experiments have been described and 
integrated by Woodworth (9). 

In the present study young hybrid 
dogs were used as subjects. They were 
between six and ten weeks old. The 
traumatic situation was chosen as a 
result of a preliminary study of a litter 
of 6 purebred Beagles. These pups, 
observed up to the age of 16 weeks, 
exhibited an intense aversion for small 
enclosed spaces, particularly when alone. 
When placed into a small enclosed box 
which permitted only a minimum‘ of 
each of these animals 
and an excessive 


movement, 
showed restlessness 
amount of yelping. 

The disturbance of the puppy as indi- 
cated by yelping and movement does 
not, of course, tell us whether it is the 
nature of the box alone to which it 
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objects. It may be that the state of 
being alone and isolated from the en- 
vironment should also be considered. 
It is true, however, that several puppies 
placed into one small box will also 
exhibit a considerable amount of yelp- 
ing and movement. The restraint of 
free movement which is actually im- 
posed upon the animal by means of the 
box seems to be of importance here. 
The enclosed box may be said to act as 
a barrier. The puppy becomes quiet as 


box to the room itself. This type of 
behavior did not characterize the other 
21 puppies. Table 1 shows, by litter, 
the age, sex distribution, and genetic 
background of the puppies used in the 
experiment. 

Eleven puppies were used in the 
group receiving massed experience, and 
ten in the group with distributed ex- 
perience in the apparatus. Code num- 
bers 1 to 11 refer to subjects in the 
“massed” group, numbers 12 to 21 to 


TABLE 1 


GENETIC BACKGROUND, AGE, AND SEX OF PUPPIES USED IN THE PresENT EXPERIMENT 





AGE IN 
WEEKs 


Cope NuMBER OF 

Eacu Susyecr Sex 

1—8—9-1 1-1 4-19-20 6F-1M 

5—6-—17-21 1F-3M 

2-7-16 3M 

4-15 2F 
1F-1M 


soon as it is removed from the box and 
handled by a person. As is well known, 
dogs are affectionate creatures. The 
dog is a socially conditioned organism 
with little or no tolerance for being 
isolated. It is, nevertheless, true that 
dogs as well as children (not to mention 
adults) are often disciplined by being 
isolated. 


Tue ExPerRIMENT 


Subjects: A total of 24 dogs partici- 
pated in the experiment. Three of 
these are eliminated from the present 
account because they indicated no re- 
sponse whatsoever either in terms of 
yelping or movement. When removed 
from the box, they acted in an ex- 
tremely timid manner, as indicated by 
a crouched posture. These three pup- 
pies walked back into the box on their 
own accord, apparently preferring the 


Chow-Dalmatian 
Chow-Basenji F2 

Purebred Dachshund 
Dachshund-Scottish Terrier 
Purebred Dachshund 

1M Chow-Basenji F2 

1M ; Dachshund-Schipperke F1 
1F Purebred Cocker Spaniel 


PARENTS 
oa —_-= -_——— 


——— 


Mae 


FEMALE 


Purebred Springer Spaniel 
Purebred Cocker Spaniel 
Purebred Spitz 

Purebred Dachshund 
Purebred Cocker Spaniel 
Chow-Basenji F1 
Dachshund-Schipperke F1 
Purebred Cocker Spaniel 


subjects in the “distributed” group. 
Wherever possible a given litter was 
divided equally in terms of sex and 
number in the litter for the purpose of 
equal representation in both groups. 
Table 1 indicates that a heterogeneous 
sample was used. The genetic hetero- 
geneity of a group of subjects would 
increase the generality of any uniform 
tendencies obtained. 

All of the puppies were raised under 
uniform laboratory conditions. They 
were in good health and received vet- 
erinary care at periodic intervals. 

Apparatus: A diagram of the appa- 
ratus is shown in Fig. 1. As the dimen- 
sions indicate, the box used for confin- 
ing the animals was rather small. 
Puppies could barely turn around in it. 
In order to place a given puppy into 
the box, the wire panel had to be re 


moved. This panel was set rather 
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loosely with one quarter of an inch of 
free play. Movement of this panel was 
recorded by way of the pneumograph 
attachment on a continuous feed kymo- 
graph. Thus, any manipulation of the 
panel by the puppy was automatically 
recorded. A hand tally was used for 
recording the number of yelps made 
by the puppy while in the apparatus. 
Procedure: The “massed” group re- 
ceived the following treatment: A given 
puppy was carried into the room where 


D1AGRAM OF APPARATUS. 


the experiment was taking place. It 
was then allowed to walk about the 
room freely for a period of five minutes. 
The puppy was then placed into the 
apparatus and remained in it for a 
period of ten minutes. During this 
time the puppy’s yelps and his manipu- 
lations of the closed panei were re- 
corded. Following this the puppy was 
removed and carried back to its pen. 
The puppies could not see the experi- 
menter while in the box. 
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TABLE 2 


CoMPaRISON oF MEANs FoR ‘Massep’ AND ‘DistrisuTeD’ Groups wiTH RESPECT TO THE 
AMouNT OF MOVEMENT AND YELPING 








GrouP WITH 
“‘Massep”’ EXPERIENCE 


Group WITH 
‘Disrrisutep’ ExPEeRIeENce 





Total number movements 
Mean 


N=10 
172.0 
17.2 


=sr3 
396.0 
36.0 


=1.56; not significant at .o§ level of confidence 


Total number yelps 
Mean 


12140.0 
1103.6 


3470.0 
347-0 


t==5.33; significant beyond .o1 level of confidence 





The “distributed” group received the 
following treatment: Each puppy, sep- 
arately, was brought into the room. It 
was allowed to move about the room 
freely for a period of five minutes. The 
puppy was then placed into the box for 
a period of one minute. Movements 
and yelps were recorded. At the end 
of this one minute period the puppy 
was removed from the box and allowed 
to move about the room freely for one 
minute. It was then placed back into 
the box again for one minute. One 
minute in the box and one minute out- 
side the box were alternated for each 
puppy in the “distributed” group until 
a total of ten separate minutes had been 
spent in the box. 

The scores with respect to yelping 
and movement for each of the one 
minute periods spent in the box were 


added. Thus, it becomes possible to 
compare the amount of yelping and 
movement as given by the group with 
massed experience with that of dis 
tributed experience. 


RESULTS 


Table 2 shows a comparison of means 
with respect to yelping and movement 
under the two conditions of massed and 
distributed experience in the confining 
box. There was more yelping for the 
group which experienced a_ single 
massed 10 minute trial in the apparatus. 
This difference is statistically signifi- 
cant (P<.o1). The group given the 
massed experience also showed a larger 
amount of movement in comparison 
with the group given distributed ex- 
perience. However, this latter differ- 
ence is not statistically significant. 


TABLE 3 


Basic Data or Group RecetIvinc 10 Minutes oF Massep ExperigENcE IN APPARATUS 











Puppy AcE in WEEKs 


No. oF MovEeMENTS No. or YELPs 





6 


Avian wh 
~” 
oF tok tok ook + al 


“= OO mn 


~“ 


18 950 
8 1822 
50 680 
° 761 
17 
30 
107 
92 
42 
20 
12 


 Rho=-+.23 
Not significant 
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The raw data derived for both groups 
as shown in Tables 3 and 4 respectively 
have been evaluated by means of a rank 
order correlation between yelping and 
movement. The correlation coefficient 
of +.67 between yelping and move- 
ment for the group given distributed 
experience is significant at the .05 level 
of confidence. For this “distributed” 
group there is a tendency for the 
amount of yelping and the amount of 


TABL 


Recervinc 10 Spacep 1 Minute Periops or CONFINEMENT IN APPARATUS 


Basic Data or Group 


AcE In WEEKs 


a7.) 
m 

|% 

| 

' 


10 
10 
6 
6 


a 


Kies Be Be kk es ke ek 


| 
T | 
>> 
? 


Rho=- 
Significant at .o5 


movement to go together. In other 
words, the more yelping per individual 
the more movement. 

The results for the massed experience 
group do not support this tendency. 
The correlation coefficient is low and 
not statistically significant even at the 
05 level of confidence. 

Movement in the confining box 
might be a less significant index of 
emotional disturbance than yelping. 
The extremely limited space in this box 
did not permit movements such as 
squirming and struggling to occur 
freely. ‘This restriction of space did 
not, however, affect the vocal responses 
of the puppy. The dissipation of ex- 
citement was relatively more feasible in 
this situation by means of yelping. 
Thus, one cannot at this point say what 
type of emotional abreaction the pup- 
pies would normally have expressed. 


le 
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The dissipation of emotional “tension” 
by means of random movement is a 
problem which must be investigated 
separately. 

A consideration of the above results 
is, of course, based upon the assumption 
that the young dog will express emo- 
tional disturbance by means of behavior 
which can be observed. ‘Thus, it is 
assumed that excessive ululation is a 
response to discomfort. If this is so, 


E 4 


oF MovEMENTS No. or YELPs 


No. 
5 21 
34 149 
I 71 
‘ go 
55 706 
6 396 
16 159 
23 916 
18 712 
14 _250 


vel of confidence 


then we can state with some confidence 
that the distributed-experience-group 
was emotionally less disturbed than the 
massed-experience group. Confinement 
in a small enclosed box is less disturb- 
ing, we conclude, if this experience ts 
distributed over a period of time. It 
should be noted that we are dealing 
with confinement for a given over-all 
duration in a small enclosed box. 


Discussion 


It was found that massed experience 
in a small enclosed space produces 
more yelping in puppies than dis- 
tributed experience. Thus, it was pos- 
sible to isolate a time variable which 
operates upon the degree of emotional 
disturbance. 

It is generally assumed by psychoana- 
lytic theory that a traumatically effec- 
tive stimulus will produce some sort of 
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lasting memory trace. A memory of 
the unpleasant experience may persist 
for some time in the organism before 
making its effects—the resulting anx- 
iety—known. 

The present study is clearly limited by 
the fact that we cannot throw light on 
the effect that being enclosed in a box 
has upon the ultimate development of 
the puppy. Possibly a phobia might 
develop for boxes similar to the one 
in which the original experience took 
place. 

The implications of the present study 
might be clarified by an operational 
analysis of the significant variables. 
The independent variables operating for 
the “massed” group consisted in: (1) a 
small box; (2) massed experience in 
that box. For the distributed group: 
(1) the same small box; (2) distributed 
experience in that box. 

The dependent variables realized on 
a behavioral level are the amount of 
yelping and the amount of movement 
while confined. It was shown that 


movement as an expression of disturb- 
ance is less important because of the 
movement inhibiting nature of the 
situation. 

It remains to be seen whether it is 
possible to give a consistent explanation 
of the results. Kubie (5) has attempted 


to describe trauma in physiological 
terms. Thus, the traumatic stimulus 
can effect excitatory or inhibitory proc- 
esses. Massed experience in the box 
results in relatively more excitation than 
distributed experience. The “distrib- 
uted” group, on the other hand, was 
apparently able to abreact the disturb- 
ing stimulus periodically by free move- 
ment in the experimental room. There 
was, therefore, relatively less building 
up of ‘excitatory potentials’. 

The traumatic stimulus situation in 
the present study consisted of three 
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main variables, namely, the time the 
animal spent in the box, the inhibiting 
nature of the box, and the type of re- 
sponse observed in that situation as ex- 
pressed by yelping and movement. 

The nature of the traumatic experi- 
ence can be specified by the following 
conditions: 


1. the duration of the state of being iso- 
lated in the box. 

2. the threatening nature of the box itself 
acting as a barrier to motility and social 
contact. 

. the substitution, in part, of excessive 
vocal responses for free movement, as a 
form of adaptation to the environment. 


We would conclude that the magni- 
tude of a reaction to frustration is not 
only related to the strength or impassi- 
bility of a barrier but also to the manner 
in which a given length of time spent at 
the barrier is distributed. 

The differential effects of stimulus 
duration are seen to be important for 
an evaluation of emotional reactions. 
Behavior is based in part upon the 
psychological experience of stimulus 
duration. The problem of time as it 
affects behavior can be specified in 
various ways. The following time vec- 
tors would seem to be important for 
predicting the effect of a given stimulus 
situation upon the organism: (1) Stimu- 
lus duration with respect to beginning- 
end phases: (a) periodic; (b) continu- 
ous. (2) Duration and its anticipation: 
(a) constant intervals; (b) irregular 
intervals. 

The effect of duration both as a 
periodic and continuous function has 
been explored here. The relationship 
between duration and expectancy is a 
problem for the future. In conclusion, 
it has been shown that periodic ex- 
posure to a frustrating situation is less 
disturbing to the organism than con- 
tinuous exposure when time is held 
constant. 
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SUMMARY 


The present paper concerns itself with 
a study of traumatic experience in the 
dog. Twenty-one hybrid puppies be- 
tween six and ten weeks old were used 
as subjects. The traumatic situation 
consisted of a small enclosed box, which 
did not permit escape. 

The puppies registered emotional dis- 
turbance by yelping. Experience in the 
apparatus was studied under two con- 
ditions. One group of eleven puppies 
was placed into the box (each puppy 
separately), and remained there for a 
period of ten minutes. A second group 
consisted of ten puppies. Each puppy 
in this group received a series of ten 
distributed one minute trials in the box. 
Thus, for the first group an unpleasant 
experience occurs in one massed con- 
tinuous trial; for the second group this 
same experience occurs in a series of 
several evenly spaced trials. 

A comparison of means was made 
with respect to the number of yelps 
under the two conditions of massed and 
distributed experience in the confining 
box. The massed experience group 
averaged 1103.6 yelps per subject. The 
distr juted experience group averaged 
347.0 per subject. The t-value of 5.33 
indicates that the difference between 


the means for yelping is significant 
beyond the .o1 level of confidence. 

Massed experience in a small enclosed 
space produced more yelps in puppies 
than distributed experience. The im- 
portance of stimulus duration as a 
determiner of emotional disturbance is 
stressed. 
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EFFECTS OF SUCCESS AND FAILURE ON “SUGGESTIBILITY” 
IN THE AUTOKINETIC SITUATION * 


BY HERBERT C. KELMAN 
Yale University 


INTRODUCTION 


HE concepts of suggestion and 
suggestibility have been very 
widely used in psychology. They 
have been applied to different kinds of 
behavior and many theoretical ap- 
proaches have been proposed (21, 7). 
Older theories deal with the response 
to suggestion as a special type of re- 
sponse, and with suggestibility as a 
“trait.” Recent approaches, such as 
that of Krech and Crutchfield (15, p. 
332£.), reject this conception and stress 
perceptual and cognitive factors in sug- 
gestion. A number of experiments 
leave no doubt that such factors play a 


significant role in this behavior (7, 23, 


24, 1, 2, 3, 16). However, many of 
these experiments have disregarded mo- 
tivational and experiential factors. It 
is these variables that are emphasized 
in the present paper, though the author 
does not wish to minimize the impor- 
tance of the perceptual problems. 

The assumption basic to this paper 
is that the type of response made to 
suggestion follows the same laws of 
learning as any other response: that it is 
learned through the process of differen- 
tial reinforcement. 


Problem of the experiment. 

This experiment was designed to test 
the effects of success and failure on indi- 
viduals’ suggestibility. The subjects (Ss) 

*The writer is indebted to Dr. Leonard W. 
Doob, under whose direction this experiment was 


done: and to Dr. Douglas W. Bray, for the pro- 
vision of Ss and apparatus. 
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were asked to judge the movements of a 
stationary point of light which appeared 
to be moving (autokinetic phenom- 
enon). These judgments were made in 
the presence of confederates, posing as 
Ss. The extent to which they were in- 
fluenced by the judgments of the con- 
federates served as an index of sug- 
gestibility. Thus, by suggestion we 
mean the judgment expressed by the 
confederate in the presence of the S; 
by suggestibility, the extent to which 
the S adjusts his judgments to those 
expressed by the confederate. 

The independent variable was experi- 
mentally introduced success and failure. 
Additional independent variables used 
were scores on three personality traits; 
and a second experience of success or 
failure, which was introduced to study 
the carry-over of a suggested response. 

The general hypotheses underlying 
the study were: (1) Success and fail- 
ure affect suggestibility in accordance 
with the principle of reinforcement and 
related principles of learning; and (2) 
suggestibility reflects previous experi- 
ence—both experimentally introduced, 
and as measured by relevant personality 
inventories. No rigorous derivations 
from learning principles, and therefore 
no specific predictions, were made. 
This study was essentially of an explora- 
tory nature. 

The autokinetic phenomenon was 
used because in this situation suggesti- 
bility is maximized as will be explained 
below. 
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Susyects, APPARATUS AND PRocEDURE 


Subjects and confederates. 

Forty-eight Ss were used. They were 30 
female and 18 male students at a junior col- 
lege in New Haven, Conn. All Ss were 
taking a course in psychology, and were 
asked to participate in the experiment as an 
assignment. The Ss were randomly assigned 
to the eight experimental groups. 

The confederates were graduate and under- 
graduate students at Yale University, un- 
known to the Ss. Male confederates were 
used with male Ss, female confederates with 
female Ss.” 


Apparatus. 

The apparatus has been described by 
Bray (5). It contained a source of light and 
three switches. The light came from a 2-watt 
neon bulb showing through a hole one mm. 
in diameter. The switches were operated by 
the experimenter (E), the S, and the con- 
federate, respectively. The E turned the light 
on at the beginning of each trial. The S's 
switch turned the light off two seconds 
after it was operated by means of a vacuum 
delay circuit. The confederate’s switch was 
like the S’s, but was not connected to the 
apparatus. 

The apparatus was situated in the rear of 
the roora. The S and confederate sat at a 
table five meters away. 
ment, the room was completely dark. 


During the experi- 
While 
instructions were given, a small desk lamp 
During that time, a curtain was 
The Ss did not, at 
any time, see the apparatus, nor get any idea 
about the length of the room. 


was used. 
drawn across the room. 


General design. 

(1) Series 1. The Ss were given a series 
of 20 trials during which they wrote down 
their judgments of the amount of movement 
of the light. This series of trials enabled 
them to establish a standard of judgment of 
their own which could then be reinforced 
by the experimenter, and influenced by the 
confederate. Sherif (24) has shown that Ss 
establish such a standard very quickly and 
continue to make judgments in accordance 
with that standard. Thus, after the first 20 
judgments, the Ss can be expected to con 

1 The data for three Ss w eliminated from 
the analysis. 

2It was impossible to use the same confederates 
throughout. However, that docs not in any way 
invalidate the systematic factor 
(except sex) entered into the assignment of cither 
r Ss 


results, since ne 


confederates 
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tinue giving judgments of the same order. 

These judgments can therefore be considered 

as a base line, and any change in judgments 

can be ascribed to the influence of the 
confederate. 

(2) First experience of success or failure. 
At the end of Series 1, the first success or 
failure experience was introduced. The Ss 
were divided into four groups: 

Control: These Ss were not informed about their 
performance in Series 1. 

Success: These Ss were told that most of their 
judgments in Series 1 were correct. 

Failure: These Ss were told that most of their 
judgments were incorrect. 

Ambiguous: These Ss were told that most of 
their judgments were incorrect, but their last 
two judgments were correct, and that it had 
been the E’s experience that “once Ss begin 
getting their judgments right, they get them 
right all the time.” 

(3) Series 2. A series of 40 trials followed, 
during which the S and the confederate gave 
oral judgments. The confederate’s judg- 
ments were, on the average, five inches 
higher than the S’s mean judgment in 
Series 1. The extent to which an S changed 
his judgments in the direction of the con- 
federate’s was taken as the measure of 
suggestibility. 

(4) Second experience of success or failure. 
At the end of Series 2, a second success or 
failure experience was introduced. Each of 
the original four groups was divided into 
two halves: 

Success Il: These Ss were told: “In the last series 
of trials, your judgments were better than those 
of Mr. (confederate).” 

Failure Il: The confederates were told in the Ss’ 
presence: “In the last series of trials, your judg- 
ments were better than those of Mr. (S).” 3 
The purpose of this second experience was 

to study the effects of success and failure 
on the carry-over of suggested responses. 
Sherif (24) has shown that judgments of Ss 
who are tested together will converge; and 
that the group standard thus formed will be 
carried over into a subsequent “alone” situ- 
ation. We wanted to see whether this carry- 
over would also be affected by success and 
ailure. 

3 These statements endow the confederate with 
negative and positive prestige, respectively, along 
with representing success and failure. That is an 
advantage from the point of view of generaliza- 
tion because it makes the experimental situation 
similar to the usual situation of prestige sugges- 
tion. It is a decided disadvantage, however, from 
the point of view of enabling us to clearly 
identify the processes involved. 
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(5) Series 3. Finally, followed the third 
series of 20 trials. Judgments were again 
given in writing. The written judgments 
provided a measure of the carry-over of a 
suggestion-produced response into an indi- 
vidual judgment situation. 

In addition, three questions and a person- 
ality inventory were used, which are de- 
scribed in the next section. 


Procedure. 
The important details of the procedure and 
instructions are as follows: 


(1) Before each experiment, the confed- 
erate was given exact instructions about his 
judgments and general behavior. The judg- 
ment procedure will be described later. The 
general instructions were of the following 
nature: 


a—‘‘Makce it clear to the S, by your behavior, that 
you are here for such an experiment for the 
first time; that you know neither the experi- 
menter nor anything about the experiment.” 

b—“Avoid conversation with the S. If necessary, 
however, you should have a consistent story 
to tell.” 

The confederates were asked to say that 
they were taking introductory courses in 
psychology in local colleges and had been 
assigned to participate in the experiment as Ss. 

c—“Try to avoid any noticeable differences 
between the S and yourself. At the begin- 
ning, you will both be asked if you see the 
light. Report seeing it at about the same time 
as the S. Pull your switch after approximately 
the same interval as the S does; vary by pull- 
ing it before the S or immediately after him.’"4 

d—tEach confederate was asked to memorize a 
list of 20 numbers, ranging from three to 
seven. The mean of the list was five, and 
this number also occurred half of the time. 


(2) At the beginning of the experiment, 
the following instructions were given to 
each S: 


“This is an experiment in visual perception. 
We want to find out .o what extent people can 
judge the movement of a point of light in the 
absence of a visual framework. This will become 
clear to you in a second. When I finish giving 
you these instructions, I will turn off the light. 
The room will become completely dark. I will 
then draw this curtain, and you will see a tiny, 
reddish pinpoint of light straight ahead of you. 
This light will be moving and I will ask you to 
judge how much it moves each time I present it.” 


4 This was done in order to prevent the forma- 
tion of a leader-follower relationship. This was 
not an unnecessary precaution, because—as Sherif 
has shown (24)—this situation is so unstable 
that every little cue becomes extremely important. 
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The S and confederate were then taught 
how to operate their switches. The essential 
part of the instructions was as follows: 

“When you hear my switch, the light will go 
on. Watch the light and see when it begins to 
move. As soon as it does, pull the switch towards 
you. Follow the movement of the light until it 
disappears. Then push the switch forward, and 
try to estimate how much the light has moved 
altogether.” 


After permitting several minutes of practice, 
the E gave the final part of the instructions, 


“Now, one more thing before we begin. We 
have a lot of Ss going through this and similar 
experiments. It is, therefore, important for us to 
know which is the most efficient method of taking 
down data in an experiment of this sort. Usually, 
the S would call out his judgments and the E 
write them down. We thought that perhaps 
another way of doing it would be to have the § 
write down the data himself. In order to com- 
pare these two methods, we will use them both 
and see which is most efficient. We will give 
them to you in what is called the practice-fatigue 
order: there will be 20 trials in writing, followed 
by 40 oral, and then 20 more ia writing. In 
order that you can write down your judgments 
in the dark, I have little booklets for you. They 
have 20 pages each—one page for cach trial. 
What you have to do then, for the written part, 
is to write down your judgment, and then turn 
the page for the next trial. I will give you 
enough time to complete it. Do you have any 
questions?” 

(3) The light was presented 20 times and 
the Ss wrote down their judgments. At the 
end of this series, the experimenter spoke 
individually to both § and confederate: he 
told the S that his judgments were correct 
or incorrect, etc., as described in the previous 
section; to the confederate he conveyed the 
S’s mean judgment in Series 1. 

(4) The following instructions were given 
before Series 2: 


“In this part, the procedure is the same as in 
the last part except that instead of writing down 
your judgments, you call them out and I write 


them down. Now, since I have to write both 
your judgments on the same page, why don’t you 
give them in a definite order. Let us say, you 
give yours first, Mr. (confederate), and you give 
yours second, Mr. (S). O.K.?” 

(5) In Series 2, the light was presented 40 
times, and the S judged its movement orally. 
The confederate used as his judgments the 
20 numbers which he had memorized, add- 
ing to each the S’s mean judgment in Series 1 
(which the E had conveyed to him). Thus, 
if the S’s previous mean was three, the con- 
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federate would give judgments ranging from 
six to ten, with a mean of eight. In each 
case, then, the confederate’s judgments were, 
on the average, five inches higher than the 
S’s average judgment in the “written” 
situation. 

(6) At the end of Series 2, the second 
success or failure experience was introduced, 
as described in the previous section. This was 
followed by 20 more written trials (Series 3). 

(7) At the end of the experiment, the Ss 
were asked to answer the following questions 
in writing: 

1. What factors helped and what factors hindered 
you in making your judgments? 
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Resutts ° 


Effects of the first success and failure 
experience. 

Suggestibility score. The shift in mean 
judgment from the first series of trials 
to the second series was used as the 
measure oi suggestibility. A suggesti- 
bility score was computed for each S, 
by subtracting his initial mean (based 
on 20 trials) from his new mean (based 
on 40 trials). Any shift in the opposite 
direction from the confederate’s mean 
was given a negative sign. 


TABLE 1 


Propuct-MoMENT CoRRELATION COEFFICIENTS BETWEEN INITIAL MEAN (SERIES I) AND 
MEAN Suirt (Series 2— SERIES 1); AND BETWEEN INITIAL VARIANCE AND 


MEAN SHIFT, FOR THE Four MAIN 


r: Intra M 
AND M SHIFT 


Group N 


Groups * 


r: Intriat S? 
AND M Sutrt 


r REQUIRED FOR 


p=<.05 





%Control 11 
Success I 

Failure 12 
Ambiguous 12 


—O.14 
0.28 


0.39 
—0O.10 





* Signs were disregarded in the computation because the expected correlations involved absolute 


shift in judgment. 


. In your opinion, which is the better way of 
taking data—written or oral? 

. Write down any comments in relation to this 
experiment which you want to make. 


(8) At a later date, the Ss were asked 
to complete a _ personality questionnaire, 
the Guilford-Martin Inventory of Factors 
GAMIN (18). The factors referred to are 
defined as follows: 


G—general pressure for overt activity. 
A—ascendancy in social situations as opposed to 
submissiveness; leadership qualities. 
M—masculinity of attitudes 
opposed to femininity. 
I—lack of inferiority feelings; self-confidence. 
N—lack of nervous tenseness and irritability. 


and interests as 


The GAMIN inventory was used be- 
cause it felt that three of the factors 
(A, I, and N) were relevant to the behavior 
studied. Suggestibility, as defined in the 
present situation, would be expected to be 
inversely to ascendancy, self-confi- 
dence, and lack of nervous tenseness. 


was 


related 


The suggestibility score, computed in 
this way, might be a function of the S’s 


initial mean and/or initial variance 
(i.e., the mean and variance of the first 
series of trials). Ss with higher initial 
means or greater initial variability 


5 The data for three Ss were climinated from 
the analysis because their initial judgments were 
far in excess of those of the other Ss. Their 
mean judgments for the first 20 trials were 40.9 
in., 33.8 im., and 19.8 in., respectively (as com- 
pared with the judgments for the other Ss, which 
ranged from 0.6 in. to 11.1 in.). It is possible 
that these Ss belong to an entirely different popu- 
lation. (Voth (27) has shown that there are 
extensive individual differences in the amount of 
autokinetic movement perceived, and that certain 
types of mental patients see more movement than 
normal individuals.) If so, eliminating them 
limits the population to which we can generalize. 
It does not, however, introduce any bias, since 
these Ss were excluded on the basis of judgments 
they made prior to the introduction of the experi 
mental variable. 
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Fic. 1 


MEAN SuccEsT1BiLiry Scores AS A FUNCTION oF THE KIND oF REINFORCEMENT 


Suggestibility score equals the difference between mean judgment in Series 2 
and mean judgment in Series 1. 


might tend to shift their judgments 
more than Ss with low means and 


variances. If so, differences in the 
scores due to these factors would prob- 
ably obscure the differences due to the 
experimental variable. In order to as- 
certain whether these relationships actu- 
ally hold, correlation coefficients be- 
tween initial mean and _ suggestibility 
score, and initial variance and suggesti- 
bility score, were computed for each 
group. These data are summarized in 
Table 1. All of the correlation coefh- 


cients fall far short of significance at 
the five per cent level of confidence. 
Thus, the suggestibility score is not 
significantly related to the initial mean 
and variance. The raw shift in mean 
judgment is therefore an adequate 
score and no correction need be made. 

Group differences in means of sug- 
gestibility scores. The mean suggestibil- 
ity score for each of the four groups 
was computed. These means are pre- 
sented in Figure 1. The significance of 
the differences between means was 
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TABLE 2 
A. Anatysis or VARIANCE oF SuGGEsTIBILITY ScoRES FOR THE Four Main Groups 
(Controt, Success, Farturet, anp AMBIGUOUS) 








Sum SQUARES af VARIANCE 


Between groups 50.53 3 16.84 
Within groups 55.05 41 1.34 
Total 105.58 44 








B. Mean Drrrerences 1n Succestisitiry Scores ror ALL Pairs oF Groups 





Groups M DIFFERENCE t p* 
3.36 <.001 
2.67 .006 
0.83 - 406 
6 
4 
I 





Control and Success -70 
Control and Failure -29 
Control and Ambiguous .40 
Success and Failure -99 
Success and Ambiguous -10 
Failure and Ambiguous 0.89 


-03 <.001 
< 


+23 -001 
. 89 .056 





* Both tails of the distribution of ¢ are used. 


tested by an analysis of variance, sum- Failure Group significantly more sug- 
marized in Table 2A. The between  gestible than the Control Group. These 
groups variance is significant beyond the differences are significant well beyond 
one per cent level. The significance of the the one per cent level. The Ambigu- 
difference between all pairs‘of means ous Group is significantly more sug- 
was then tested, by means of the t-ratio. gestible than the Success Group (beyond 
These data are summarized in Table the one per cent level) and almost sig- 


2B. They show that the Success Group _ nificantly less suggestible than the Fail- 
is significantly less suggestible, and the ure Group (p=.056). The difference 


TABLE 3 


A. ANALYsIs OF VARIANCE OF VARIABILITY SCORES FOR THE Four Main Groups 
(Controx, Success, Farture, AMBicuous) 








Sum SQUARES af VARIANCE 





Between groups 119.46 3 39.82 
Within groups 685.02 41 16.71 
Total 804.48 44 





B. Sus-ANALysis oF BETWEEN Groups SUM OF SQUARES 








Sum Squares df VARIANCE F 








(1) Control group vs. experimental 
groups (3C—S—F—A) 93-: 93-34 01 p<.05 
(2) Ambiguous reinforcement vs. clear- 
cut success or failure (2A—S—F) 25. I 25.15 
(3) Success vs. failure (S—F) 1.24 I 1.24 
Total between groups 119.73°° 3 





* The value of F for 3 and 41 df at the 5 per cent level of confidence is 2.83. 
** The small discrepancy between this SS and the previous between groups SS is due to the 


unequal N's of the groups. An average N of 11 was used in the sub-analysis, causing this slight error. 
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MEAN VAriaBILiTy Scores AS A FUNCTION OF THE KIND oF REINFORCEMENT 


Variability score equals the difference between variance in Series 2 and 
variance in Series 1. 


between the Ambiguous Group and the represents the difference between the 
Control Group is not significant. variance on the 40 trials of Series 2, 

Group differences in means of vari- and the variance on the 20 trials of 
ability scores. An additional score was Series 1. The mean variability score 
computed for each S, which we shall for each group was computed. These 
call the variability score. This score means are presented in Figure 2. It 
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can be seen, from this figure, that the 
Ss in the Control and Ambiguous 
Groups give more variable judgments 
in Series 2 than in Series 1. The Ss in 
both the Success and Failure Groups, 
however, give somewhat less variable 
judgments after the introduction of the 
experimental variable. 

The variance of the variability scores 
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groups. This difference is significant 
between the one and five per cent levels. 
Remembering that the score represents 
the difference in variance between 
Series 2 and Series 1, we can conclude, 
then, that the Control Group shows a 
significantly greater increase in variabil- 
ity during Series 2 than any of the 
experimental groups. 


TABLE 4 


Mean Succestipitity Scores ror Ss Low anp Hicu 1n Factors A, I, anp N, In THE 


Four Matin Groups 


Factor A Group 





Low Hicu 





Control * 
Success * 
Failure 
Ambiguous 


2.18 (N=s5) 
—o.15 (N=4) 
3.90 (N—6) 
2.85 (N=6) 


.60 (N=5) 
.22 (N=4) 
3.40 (N=6) 
.67 (N=6) 








Factor I: 


SUCCESS 
Failure 
Ambiguous 


Low Hicu 





.24 (N=5) 
-78 (N=4) 
-45 (N=6) 
-35 (N—6) 


2.44 (N-=5) 
0.20 (N=4) 
3 (N=6) 
3.17 (N=6) 


85 





Factor N Group 





Low HicH 





Control 
Success 
Failure 
Ambiguous 


2.62 (N=5) -44 (N=5) 
—o.30 (N=4) .o0 (N=4) 
3.82 (N=6) .48 (N=6) 
3.05 (N=6) -47 (N=6) 





the personality inventory. 


* The total number of Ss used in this table is 42. One S in the Success Group did not complete 
The scores for the S at the median in both the Control and Success Groups 


were omitted because these groups had an odd number of Ss. 


was analyzed. The statistics are sum- 
marized in Table 2A. The differences 
in mean variability scores between the 
four groups are almost significant at 
the five per cent level. The sum of 
squares and degrees of freedom repre- 
senting these differences were further 
analyzed into three orthogonal com- 
ponents. This analysis is presented in 
Table 3B. It shows that most of the 
between groups sum of squares is due 
to the differences between the control 
the three experimental 


Group and 


Analysis of personality factors. 


The Ss in each group were divided 
into those below, and those above 
the median on three factors in the 
G A MIN Inventory: A (ascendancy), 
I (self-confidence), and N (lack of ner- 
vous tenseness). The mean suggesti- 
bility scores for the low and high sub- 
groups of the four experimental groups 
were computed for each of the person- 
ality factors. These data can be found 
in Table 4. 





EFFEcTs OF SuCCESs AND FaILurRE ON “SuGGESTIBILITY” 


An inspection of Table 4 reveals that 
with but a single exception (Control 
Group, Factor A), the Ss in the Con- 
trol, Failure, and Ambiguous Groups 
who are low in Factors A, I, and N, 
have higher suggestibility scores than 
the Ss who are high in these factors. 
For the Ss in the Success Group, how- 
ever, the opposite holds true. Most of 
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performed.® The analysis is summa- 
rized in Table 5A. The variance ac- 
counted for by the personality scores 
as such is extremely small. This is at 
least partly due to the opposite effects 
of personality factors on the Success 
Group and the other groups, (i.¢e., the 
effects cancel each other out). The in- 
teraction variance is much greater, but 


TABLE 5 


A. ANALYsIs oF VARIANCE OF SuUGGESTIBILITY ScorEs FoR Ss BELOow AND ABOVE THE MEDIAN 
IN A Composite PERSONALITY Score FoR EACH OF THE Four MAIN Groups 


The personality score is a combination of scores on Factors A (ascendancy), 
I (self-confidence), and N (lack of nervous tension). 


Sum Squares df 


VARIANCE 








Personality score (Low, High) 0.13 
Groups (Control, Success, Failure, Ambiguous) 38.61 


Interaction 
Replications 


5-33 
47-58 


91.65 


Total 


B. Sus-ANALYsis OF INTERACTION SUM OF SQUARES 


(Taken from Table 5A, above.) 





Sum Squares df 





(1) Control vs. Ambiguous 
(2) Control+Ambiguous vs. Failure 
(3) Control+Ambiguous+Failure vs. Success 


Total interaction 


the differences between high and low 
are not significant, as would be expected 
with such very small N’s. But the 
trends are unmistakable. Personality 
factors seem to function differentially in 
the various groups. 

In order to test the significance of 
these differential effects, each S’s scores 
on Factors A, I, and N were added 
together. The Ss in each group were 
then divided into those below and those 
above the median of the new combined 
score, and an analysis of variance was 


VARIANCE 





I 0.03 
I 0.39 


-O5<p<.10 


not significant. It we sub-analyze the 
interaction sum of squares into three 
orthogonal components (Table 5B), we 
find one which is almost significant at 
the five per cent level. This is the 
interaction between low vs. high per- 


6 The scores were added together in order to 
enable us to divide the Ss into high and low 
groups for all three of these factors, since they 
are all assumed to be relevant to suggestion. This 
combined score is used not to prove, but only to 
test a hypothesis and is therefore perfectly legiti- 
mate. Unweighted adding was considered best 
since the items on the inventory are all equally 


weighted. 
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sonality scores on the one hand, and 
the Success Group vs. the Control, 
Failure, and Ambiguous Groups, on 
the other. This component represents 
the differential effects which we noted 
in inspecting the means of the different 
groups. We can, therefore, conclude 
with a fair degree of confidence, that 
the more “ascendant,” the more “self- 


2} 


—0.08 
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sign, a decrease, a negative sign. We 
shall call this score the change score. 
Since each of the four main groups 
was divided into two halves—one “suc- 
ceeding” and one “failing” at the end 
of Series 2 (see above)—we have eight 
groups for this part of the experiment. 
The mean change score for each of the 
eight groups is presented in Fig. 3 and 





~ ASAAAN 


S:FI 





F.SI 


GROUP 


Fic. 3 


Mean CHANGE Scores AS A FUNCTION OF DIFFERENT COMBINATIONS OF REINFORCEMENT 


Change score equals the difference between mean judgment in Series 3 and mean 


judgment in Series 2. 
C:FII =Control-Failurell, 


The reinforcement groups are: C:S1I=Control-SuccesslI, 
S:SII = Success-Successll, 


S:FII = Success-Failurell, 


F:SII=Failure-SuccessII, F:Fl]=Failure-Failurell, A:SII=Ambiguous-Successll, 
A:Fli=Ambiguous-Failurell. 


confident,” and the less “nervous” in- 
dividuals have lower  suggestibility 
scores when they are in the Control, 
Failure, or Ambiguous Groups, but 
higher scores when they are in the Suc- 
cess Group. 


Effects of the second success and failure 
experience. 


Each S was assigned a score repre- 
senting the change in mean judgment 
between Series 2 and Series 3. An in- 
crease in the mean judgment (corre- 
sponding to a shift in the direction of 
the confederate) was given a positive 


Table 6A. The significance of the dif- 
ference of these means was tested by 
an analysis of variance, summarized 
in Table 6B. Previous reinforcement 
(i.c., the first success or failure experi- 
ence) by itself has no significant effect 
on the change scores. The effect of the 
second success or failure experience is 
significant beyond the one per cent 
level. The interaction effect is almost 
significant at the five per cent level of 
confidence. This seems to indicate the 
following: in general, individuals who 
experience success after Series 2 will 
tend to shift away from the confeder- 
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TABLE 6* 
A. MEAN CHANGE Scores FOR THE E1cGHt EXPERIMENTAL Groups 











Farture Groups (FII) 


Previous REINFORCEMENT Success Groups (SII) 





1.42 (N=5) 
0.48 (N=s) 
0.05 (N=6) 
0.32 (N=6) 


—1.20 (N=5) 
—o.08 (N=5) 

0.32 (N=6) 
—1.13 (N=6) 


Control (C) 
Success (S) 
Failure (F) 
Ambiguous (A) 





B. ANALYsIs OF VARIANCE 





Sum Squares df VARIANCE 





12.02 
0.98 
4-15 
1.61 


Second success or failure experience (SII, FII) 12.02 I 
Previous reinforcement (C, S, F, A) 2.93 3 
Interaction 12.44 3 
Replications 57.81 36 


Total 85.20 43 





® Data for one S from the Control-FailurelI Group were omitted from the analysis in order to 
have proportional subclass N’s. This S was chosen in such a way that his removal left the mean of the 
group almost unchanged. 

** The value of F at the 5 per cent level of confidence for 3 and 36 df is 2.86. 


ate’s judgments; individuals who ex- 
perience failure, will tend to shift 
towards his judgments." However, the 


7 As has been indicated before (Footnote 3), 
there is an additional factor involved in the second 
success and failure experiences, namely the pres- 
tige of the confederate. The confederate’s prestige 
is lowered with success, and raised with failure. 
Thus, to be exact we would have to say: “When, 
after Series 2, the S experiences success and the 
confederate’s prestige is lowered, the S will tend 
to shift away from the confederate’s judgments”; 
etc. 


almost. significant interaction effect in- 
dicates that this tendency will differ, 
depending on the kind of previous 
reinforcement which the individual has 
received. 

In order to establish more exactly 
the nature of this differential effect, the 
sum of squares and degrees of freedom 
for the interaction were analyzed into 
their components. This analysis is pre- 
sented in Table 7. From this table it 
is evident that the interaction effect is 


TABLE 7 
Sus-ANALYsIs OF INTERACTION SUM oF SQUARES FOR CHANGE SCORES 


(Taken from Table 6.) 


Sum Squares df 


VARIANCE 





(1) Previous experience of clear-cut vs. ambigu 
ous reinforcement 
[(C:FIl+-A:FIIl) —(C:SII+-A:SII) } 
—[(S:FII+F:FIl) —(S:SIU-+-F:SI1) } 

(2) Previous experience of success vs. failure 
(S:FII—S:SI1)—(F :FI—F:SI1) 

(3) No previous statement about performance 
vs. ambiguous statement 


(C:FII—C:SIIl) —(A:FII—A:SI1) 


Total interaction 
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due to differential responses of “ambig- 
uous reinforcement” groups (Control 
and Ambiguous) and “clear-cut rein- 
forcement” groups (Success and Fail- 
ure) to the second success and failure 
experience. Individuals who had previ- 
ously received ambiguous reinforcement 
shift in the direction of their original 
judgments after the second experience 
of success, and in the direction of the 
confederatc’s judgments after failure. 
But, individuals who had previously re- 
ceived a_ clear-cut reinforcement— 
whether positive or mnegative—show 
practically no change in their mean 
judgments after the second experience 
of success or failure. The interaction 
component for these two pairs of groups 
is significant between the one and five 
per cent levels of confidence. 


Preferences for written and _ oral 


procedures. 


One of the questions which each 
S was to answer at the end of the 
experiment was the following: “In your 


opinion, which is the better way of tak- 
ing data—written or oral?” Of 22 Ss 
who succeeded in one of the procedures, 
and not in the other, 21 preferred the 
procedure in which they experienced 
success. 

Of 20 Ss who preferred the written 
procedure, 12 gave as their reason some 
variant of the following: “In the oral 
procedure I was influenced by the other 
person’s judgments,” or, “I was afraid 
I'd be influenced by the other person’s 
judgments.” 


Discussion 
Interpretation of suggestion. 

The type of response made to sugges- 
tion follows the same laws of learning as 
any other response. It is learned through 
the process of differential reinforcement. 
In any particular situation, it is evoked 
by stimuli to which it has been con- 
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nected by previous learning or through 
generalization. Its strength will de- 
pend on (1) the habit strength of the 
connection, or amount of reinforce- 
ment it has received, and (2) the 
strength of the drive initiating the re- 
sponse. Viewed in this framework, an 
individual’s suggestibility in any given 
situation will depend on the stimulus 
complex and on his previous experi- 
ences. We would expect individual 
differences in suggestibility as a func- 
tion of (1) differences in the amount 
of reinforcement which responses of 
suggestibility have received in dif- 
ferent situations, (2) differences in 
drive strength, and (3) differences in 
the kinds of situations and the kinds 
of drives which elicit responses of 
suggestibility in different individuals. 

It is not enough, however, to specify 
the strength of the suggestion-produced 
response in a given situation. Before 
we can predict what response will oc- 
cur, we must know what other re- 
sponses are elicited in the situation. 
The suggestion-produced response will 
be made only if it is strong enough to 
compete successfully with the other re- 
sponses evoked. That is why any un- 
structured stimulus situation such as the 
autokinetic phenomenon is so favor- 
able to suggestion: in such situations 
distinctive cues are largely eliminated, 
and hence very few competing responses 
are evoked. 

In the present experiment, one im- 
portant competing response is made: 
the response produced’ by the standard 
of judgment developed in Series 1 (the 
standard-produced response). It is the 
strength of this response which is va “ied 
by the experimental introduction of 
success and failure. The absolute 
strength of the suggestion-produced re- 
sponse is not directly manipulated. Its 
relative strength, however, is affected by 
the variation of the standard-produced 
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response. Suggestibility is studied, 
therefore, as a function of the relative 
strengths of the two competing re- 
sponses. 

Let us examine these two response 
tendencies. 


The standard-produced response. 


The S usually begins by giving a wide 
range of judgments. After a while this 
range is narrowed down, and he estab- 
lishes a standard of judgment, to which 
his future judgments are related (24). 
How this standard is established is a 
question to which neither Sherif’s work 
nor the present experiment provides an 
answer. The concepts of frame of ref- 
erence, standard, or anchorage point 
are not clearly defined even in the field 
of psychophysics where they originated 
(12). For our purposes, however, it is 
enough to know that a standard is estab- 
lished, that it can be operationally de- 
fined in terms of a mean with a small 
standard deviation, and that judgments 
are made in accordance with that 
standard. 

When first presented with the auto- 
kinetic phenomenon, the individual has 
little basis for making the judgments 
expected of him: he does not know 
which response is appropriate. It is 
certainly not farfetched to assume that 
this predicament arouses anxiety. This 
assumption is dramatically borne out 
by Sherif’s finding (24) that some of 
his Ss became insecure even of their 
spatial bearings. Now, the establish- 
ment and use of a standard give the 
individual a basis for his judgments and 
therefore reduce his anxiety. According 
to the assumptions used in this paper, 
this represents a reinforcing state of 
affairs. 

Since the use of the standard has 
been reinforced, it has acquired a cer- 
tain habit strength. As a result, the 
S will be most likely (other things 
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being equal) to use the same standard 
when presented with the same stimulus 
situation. Sherif (23) has shown that, 
after establishing standards of judg- 
ment, his Ss tended to maintain these 
standards on subsequent days of the 
experiment. We conclude, then, that 
the individual enters Series 2 of the 
experiment with a definite response 
tendency, i.e., the tendency to give 
judgments in accordance with a rein- 
forced standard. 


The suggestion-produced response. 

In Series 2, the individual would nor- 
mally be expected to be operating at a 
lower drive level than he did in Series 1, 
because he now has a basis for his judg- 
ments. On the other hand, however, a 
new anxiety is introduced: he now has 
to make his judgments orally, in the 
presence of another S. The Ss have 
had a great deal of previous experience 
in competitive situations in which 
anxiety was aroused. The experi- 
mental situation, which is in effect a 
school assignment, is sufficiently simi- 
lar to such previous experiences to elicit 
the same anxieties. That the Ss are 
responding with anxiety is evident 
from their general behavior, and from 
their answers to the questions at the 
end of the experiment. 

These anxieties are likely to be 
greatly increased once the actual judg- 
ing begins. The confederate gives 
judgments which are, on the average, 
five inches higher than the S’s. The S 
has surely had previous experiences in 
which deviation from others was 
punished, or at least anxiety-producing. 
As a result, he responds with anxiety to 
the discrepancy between his own and 
the confederate’s judgments. This 
response is enhanced by the fact that 
the S still feels essentially insecure 
about his judgments. 

The judgments of the confederate 
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have not only drive, but also cue value. 
They serve as a distinctive cue to elicit 
a previously learned response. In simi- 
lar competitive and anxiety-producing 
situations, many, perhaps all, of the Ss 
have to some degree learned to respond 
to the cue of another person’s response 
(or of the difference between their own 
and another person’s response) by fol- 
lowing the other person. This response 
has probably been reinforced in many 
situations from childhood on, because 
it has achieved a reduction in anxiety. 
Since it has been reinforced so often 
and under so many different condi- 
tions, we would expect this response to 
generalize to new stimulus situations. 
As a result, the Ss will tend to be sug- 
gestible and to repeat the confederate’s 
judgments. 

This tendency is not complete: very 
few Ss will exactly repeat the other 
person’s judgments. This is due to the 
fact that the cue of the confederate’s 
judgment which produces the response 
of suggestibility may also elicit an 
opposing response. The individual has 
probably learned that imitation is often 
unrewarding and will therefore tend to 
give a different judgment.’ We shall 
not concern ourselves specifically with 
this opposing response. It probably 
combines with the suggestion-produced 
response in a manner analogous to 
women’s response to fashion. Women 
in our society usually like to wear 
clothes that are quite similar to those 
worn by everyone else, but are terrified 
when caught wearing the same dress 
as another woman. Similarly, Ss in the 
autokinetic situation tend to give judg- 
ments that are close to the confed- 

8 An individual who is negativistic is probably 
whose negativism has been strongly rein- 
forced. We conceive of negativism as a learned 
response, just like suggestibility. Thus, negativ- 
ism will differ for different situations and different 


individuals, though all individuals will be nega- 
tivistic to some extent. 


one 
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erate’s, but not quite the same. Since 
these competing tendencies to follow 
suit and to be different are the same 
for all experimental groups, and are 
both responses to the same cue, we shall 
just deal with their resultant. 

We have, thus, outlined how the 
suggestion-produced response can be 
thought of as a learned response evoked 
by the drives and cues of the experi- 
mental situation to which it is con- 
nected through generalization. The 
drive is anxiety; the cue is “sugges 
tion” (the confederate’s judgment, or 
the difference between judgments); 
and the response is “suggestibility” 
(repeating the confederate’s judg- 
ments). In their experiments on imi- 
tation, Miller and Dollard (20) have 
demonstrated that such S-R connec 
tions can be learned and generalized. 
That such responses are common in 
our culture has been shown by a num- 
ber of experiments on the level of 
aspiration (6, 9). 


Effects of success and failure. 


We have seen that two competing 
tendencies are aroused in Series 2 of the 
experiment. The extent to which an S 
is suggestible depends on the relative 


strengths of these tendencies. The 
stronger the standard of judgment is 
relative to the suggestion-produced 
response, the less suggestible the indi- 
vidual will be. Success and failure 
affect suggestibility by changing the 
relative strengths of the standard-pro- 
duced and the _ suggestion-produced 
responses. 

Ss in the Control Group enter Series 2 
with a definite standard of judgment: 
they are most likely to make certain 
kinds of responses. The suggestion of 
the confederate elicits incompatible re- 
sponses. As a result of the competition 
of these two response tendencies, a new 
compromise response is produced. 
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For Ss in the Success Group, the 
standard of judgment is much more 
strongly reinforced. The standard- 
produced response is therefore in a 
better position to compete with the 
suggestion-produced response. As a 
result these Ss are much less sugges- 
tible than the Control Group. 

For Ss in the Failure Group, the 
standard of judgment is inhibited. The 
standard-produced response is therefore 
in a poorer position to compete with 
the suggestion-produced response. As 
a result, these Ss are much more sug- 
gestible than the Control Group. 

For Ss in the Ambiguous Group, the 
effects of reinforcement and inhibition 
of the standard-produced response 
cancel each other out. This group is 
therefore not significantly different 
from the Control Group. The fact that 
this group is closer to the Failure 
Group than to the Success Group seems 
to indicate that Ss tend to interpret 
the E’s ambiguous statement as mild 
failure. 

Success and failure in this situation 
do not strengthen and weaken specific 
responses. There is only a single rein- 
forcement which comes at the end of 
an entire series of judgments. The 
terms reinforcement and _ inhibition 
therefore imply the empirical law of 
effect, rather than specific mechanisms. 
That is, we can conclude that success 
increases, and failure decreases the like- 
lihood that standard-produced responses 
will be made. But, success and failure 
do not act directly on these responses. 
The mechanism probably involves ver- 
bal or other mediating responses; it is 
upon these responses that success and 
failure act. Success and failure may 
also affect the drive: failure may lead 
to greater anxiety, and hence a greater 
tendency to follow suggestion. Further 
research will have to indicate how these 
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mechanisms operate in reactions to suc- 
cess and failure.® 


Amount of conflict. 


The Ss are, essentially, in a double 
approach-avoidance conflict situation. 
In such a situation, the more equal the 
net approach-tendencies are, the greater 
the conflict that is produced (19). In 
other words, if one response tendency 
is much stronger than the competing 
one, then the former will easily win out 
and no conflict will occur. If they are 
nearly equal, however, they will conflict. 

This would lead us to predict that 
more conflict will occur in the Control 
Group than in any of the experimental 
groups.” In the experimental groups, 
the relative strengths of the two re- 
sponse tendencies differ more than they 
do in the Control Group. That is so 
because the standard-produced response 
has received additional reinforcement, 
or inhibition—as the case may be—and 
is, therefore, relatively stronger or 
weaker. 


The analysis of the variance of the 
variability scores provides evidence on 
this hypothesis. We are assuming that 
the amount of variability in an individ- 
ual’s judgments is a measure of the 


®In interpreting the effects of success and 
failure, we are assuming that they affect the Ss’ 
responsiveness to the confederate. The alternative 
hypothesis might be offered that the effects we 
find are functions of success and failure per se, 
and would be present even in the absence of the 
confederate. Ideally, therefore, there should be 
control groups who experience success and failure 
and then make judgments alone. However, it is 
quite clear that the Ss are responsive to the con- 
federate: there is evidence in Sherif’s work (23, 
24), our own Control Group, and the Ss’ general 
behavior. Moreover, if the Ss were just reacting 
to failure, we would expect them to change their 
judgments in either direction, and to increase in 
variability; actually they change only in the con- 
federate’s direction and decrease in variability. 

10 This prediction depends on the assumption 
that in the absence of success or failure experi- 
ences, the strengths of the standard-produced and 
the suggestion-produced responses are nearly 


balanced. 
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amount of conflict. An _ individual 
whose judgments are variants of a 
single response tendency (who is not in 
conflict), will be less variable than an 
individual whose judgments are deter- 
mined by two incompatible, conflicting, 
response tendencies. 

The mean variability score for the 
Control group is significantly greater 
than that for the three experimental 
groups. If variability does represent 
conflict, then we can conclude that the 
Control Group, for which the two re- 
sponse tendencies are most nearly 
equal, displays the greatest amount of 
conflict. The Ambiguous Group, for 
which the two responses are more 
nearly equal than for the Success and 
Failure Groups, also shows signs of 
conflict. In the Success and Failure 
Groups, in which one of the two tend- 
dencies is clearly stronger, and there- 
fore determines judgments, little con- 
flict occurs. 


Personality traits. 


Scores on factors A, I and N on the 
GAMIN Inventory have a priori rele- 
vance to the suggestion-produced re- 
sponse. They can be considered as 
indices of the strength of the tendency 
to make that response and should 
therefore be predictors of the suggesti- 
bility scores." An individual low in 
A (ascendancy) tends to follow the 
lead of others in social situations; we 
would therefore expect him to have a 
high suggestibility score. An individ- 
ual low in I (self-confidence) tends to 
mistrust his own judgments; we would 
expect him to inhibit his own standard 
of judgment, and—again—to have a 

11 The items on such a personality inventory 
represent a number of different behavioral situ 
ations. To the extent that these situations tap a 
given class of responses, a score on the inventory 
is a measure of the frequency with which such 


responses are made. The frequency of a response 
is a measure of its strength. 
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high suggestibility score. An individual 
low in N (lack of nervous tenseness) 
tends to be more anxious; we would 
therefore expect him to be operating at 
a higher drive (anxiety) level, and 
thus—again—be more suggestible. 

These relations obtain in the Control, 
Failure, and Ambiguous Groups. That 
is, Ss low in A, I and N have Aigher 
suggestibility scores than Ss high in 
these factors. In the Success Group, 
however, the direction of the difference 
is reversed. How can we account for 
this reversal ? 

The individuals who are low in A, 
I and N react to the experimental situ- 
ation with greater insecurity and more 
anxiety; they are operating on a higher 
drive level. We know from animal 
experiments that the higher the drive 
during learning the stronger the rein- 
forcement will be, and the greater the 
habit strength of the learned connec- 
tion (10; 26, pp. 60-64). Thus, in the 
Success Group the experimentally in- 
troduced success experience reinforces 
the standard-produced response more 
strongly for the individuals who are 
low in A, I and N (i.e., operating 
under higher drive). The standard-pro- 
duced response is in a better position 
to compete with the suggestion-pro- 
duced response. The higher drive level 
of the Ss low in A, I and N apparently 
more than offsets their initially stronger 
tendency to make the suggestion-pro- 
duced response. 

This hypothesis is also reasonable 
when expressed in more general terms. 
Success “means” more to the individual 
who is more insecure. Once he makes 
a successful response, he will stick to it, 
and resist the confederate’s judgments. 
He will regard them as a threat to his 
own success; he will tend to shift away 
from rather than towards, the confed- 
erate. The more secure individual will 
be less involved in his success. He will 
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be more flexible and offer less resistance 
to the suggestion. 

Findings similar to our own are re- 
ported in experimental work on ego- 
involvement (13, 14, 17). In each of 
these experiments the same Ss were 
used under two different conditions: 
more and less ego-involved tasks (13), 
instructions (14), or judgment-activi- 
ties (17). If we assume that Ss low in 
A, I, and N are individuals who are 
typically more ego-involved in any kind 
of test-situation, then these experiments 
give some support to the hypothesis 
offered here. Each of these studies 
shows that an individual who is more 
ego-involved is more rigid and unreal- 
istic in his judgments; an individual 
who is less ego-involved is more flexible 
and changes in accordance with the 
realities of the situation. 


The second success-failure experience. 


Sherif (25) and Bovard (4) have 
shown that shifts in judgments in the 
autokinetic situation, made under the 
influence of a confederate, can be car- 
ried over into an “alone” situation and 
maintained for a long period of time. 
We assume that these effects are due 
to reinforcement, and can _ therefore 
be altered by success and failure, and 
by positive and negative prestige. Suc- 
cess and failure should respectively 
strengthen and weaken the standard- 
produced response; negative and posi- 
tive prestige should weaken and 
strengthen the suggestion-produced re- 
sponse. The effects of success-failure 
and of prestige cannot be isolated: we 
do not know if both are operating or 
only one—and if one, which.’* Which- 
ever it is, however, the effect on the 
relative strength of the suggestion- 


12[t is possible that prestige is the (or a) 
mechanism through which success and failure 
function in all situations. Success and failure 
may always involve comparison with other people 
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produced response should be the same, 
and the empirical law of effect should 
hold. 

The interpretation of this part of the 
experiment is somewhat ambiguous 
because—even more than usually—we 
do not know exactly what response is 
being reinforced. During Series 2, the 
S not only makes judgments, but he 
may also either follow or resist the con- 
federate’s suggestion. Unless we know 
which response he makes, and which, 
therefore, is rewarded or punished, we 
cannot predict his behavior. 

The Control and Ambiguous Groups 
are less affected by this difficulty 
than the Success and Failure Groups. 
Ss in the former groups shift their 
judgments in the direction of the con- 
federate after failure, and in the direc- 
tion of their original judgments after 
success. Prior to the second reinforce- 
ment, these Ss fluctuate between stand- 
ard-produced and suggestion-produced 
responses; neither of the two response 
tendencies becomes clearly prepotent. 


Their mean judgment is an average of 
relatively high and relatively low re- 


sponses. The second success or failure 
experience (bolstered by positive or 
negative prestige) definitely selects one 
or the other of these two competing 
tendencies. 

The results for the Success and 
Failure Groups are more difficult to 
interpret. For Ss in these groups, the 
average shift is almost zero, both after 
a second success or a second failure 
experience. These Ss have received a 
clear-cut reinforcement, before, and 
their judgments in Series 2 are there- 
fore dominated by one or the other 
response (the standard-produced re- 
sponse for the Success Group, and the 
suggestion-produced response for the 
Failure Group). Success reinforces 
whatever response is made. As a result, 
these Ss give the same responses in 
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Series 3, and the change score is almost 
zero. (See Groups S:SII and F:SII, 
Table 6A.) Failure inhibits whatever 
response is made in Series 2. The inhi- 
bition of the already dominant tendency 
leaves the Ss with no definite response 
to make. They are forced virtually to 
start new trial-and-error. What is 
more, the “meaning” of the failure is 
quite ambiguous; the S could interpret 
it to be due to the fact that he was too 
suggestible, or that he was not sug- 
gestible enough. Thus, he is just as 
likely to change his judgments in a 
positive as in a negative direction. In- 
spection of the individual change scores 
reveals that this is actually so. The 
mean change score is close to zero 
because the changes in the two direc- 
tions cancel each other out. (See 


Groups S:FII and F:FII, Table 6A.) 


Preferences for written and oral pro- 
cedures. 

The Ss show a clear preference for 
the procedure in which they succeed. 
These results are in line with the find- 
ings of Gebhard (11), and Nowlis (22), 
and other experimenters. 

The Ss’ statements of preference in- 
dicate that they are aware of their 
tendency to follow the other person’s re- 
sponse, but at the same time resist that 
tendency. Most Ss are not conscious 
of the fact that they are actually influ- 
enced by the other person. 


SUMMARY 


The present experiment was con- 
cerned with the effects of success and 
failure on suggestibility in the auto- 
kinetic situation. Ss’ judgments were 
followed by one of four conditions: no 
reinforcement, success, failure, or am- 
biguous reinforcement. The extent to 
which they changed their judgments in 
the presence of a confederate (who 
judged differently) was measured as a 
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function of these conditions. The 
carry-over of the suggestion-produced 
judgments was measured after a second 
experience of success or failure. In 
addition, Ss were given the Inventory 
of Factors GAMIN; scores on factors 
A (ascendancy), I (self-confidence), 
and N (lack of nervous tenseness) were 
related to suggestibility scores. 

The results are as follows: 

(1) Suggestibility scores differ as a func 
tion of the different reinforcement proce- 
dures. The Failure Group has higher, the 
Success Group lower suggestibility scores 
than the Control Group (no reinforcement). 
The Ambiguous Group is not significantly 
different from the Control Group. 

(2) Ss in the Control Group show the 
greatest increase in variability in the presence 
of the confederate. Ss in the Success and 
Failure Groups, in fact, show a slight de- 
crease in variability. 

(3) Personality factors of ascendancy, self- 
confidence, and nervous tenseness are related 
to suggestibility. The usual relation is re- 
versed for the Success Group. 

(4) The second success or failure experi- 
ence has differential effects on the different 
groups. Ss who previously received no or 
ambiguous reinforcement shift towards the 
confederate after failure, and away from 
him after success. Ss who previously experi- 
enced success or failure shift negligibly after 
success, and in either direction after failure. 

(5) Ss prefer the procedure in which they 
succeeded. 

The results bear out the general 
hypotheses of the study: success and 
failure affect suggestibility in a manner 
predictable by the principles of rein- 
forcement and related principles of 
learning; and suggestibility reflects an 
individual’s previous experience—both 
as experimentally introduced, and as 
measured by relevant personality 
inventories. 

Previous work has dealt with cognitive 
and perceptual variables involved in sug- 
gestion, and has largely neglected moti- 
vation and learning. The present study 
demonstrates the importance of moti- 
vational and experiential factors in 
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determining an individual’s response to 
suggestion. The reinforcement theory 
of learning is propose¢ as a useful ana- 
lytical tool to explain and deduce the 
processes involved in this behavior. 
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A STUDY OF GENITAL SYMBOLS ON THE RORSCHACH TEST: 
PRESENTATION OF A METHOD AND RESULTS 


BY G. R. PASCAL,* H. A. RUESCH, C. A. DEVINE, anv B. J. SUTTELL * 
Psychological Laboratory, Butler Hospital, Providence, Rhode Island 


INTRODUCTION 


T is common practice in clinical work 
with the Rorschach, at least among 
seasoned and _ analytically-minded 

examiners, to interpret Rorschach con- 
tent (3, 8, 10). Interpretation usually 
follows leads based on Freudian prin- 
ciples of symbolism (5, 7). Fenichel 
(4, p. 48) puts it this way, “In adults 
a conscious idea may be used as a sym- 
bol for the purpose of hiding an objec- 
tionable unconscious idea; the idea of a 
penis may be represented by a snake, 
an ape, a hat, an airplane, if the idea 
of a penis is objectionable.” Thus, re- 
sponses to the upper elongated part of 
card VI may be interpreted as having 
to do with the phallus, and responses 
to the lower invaginated section of card 
VII are interpreted as having to do with 
the female genital. But such interpre- 
tation of Rorschach responses is at pres- 
ent without foundation in objective 
studies, and except for a recent paper 
by Shaw on normal subjects (12), very 
little systematic investigation of genital 
responses to the Rorschach. has been 
reported. To attempt to fill this gap 
in our knowledge and verify, if possible, 
clinical hunches based on the findings 
of psychoanalysts the investigation to 
be reported in this paper was initiated. 

The present study presents findings 

on 237 cases. It has the following ob- 

jectives. 

(1) The demonstration of a method to be 
used as a regular part of Rorschach 
administration; 
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(2) The designation of Rorschach ink blot 
areas most commonly perceived as 
genital; 

(3) The demonstration of a relationship 
between the tendency to give certain 
genital responses and nosological cate- 
gory; and 
The presentation of objective evidence 
suggesting the universality of genital 
symbolism. 


METHOD AND PROCEDURE 


The experimental population. 

The psychiatric patients used as sub- 
jects (S’s) were those who had been 
referred to the Psychological Laboratory 
for diagnostic testing by psychiatrists 
of both the In and Out Patient Serv- 
ices of Butler Hospital. The patients 
of the study were unselected, consecu- 
tive cases. Normal subjects were ob- 
tained by testing the whole of an under- 
graduate class in psychology. Some 
hospital employees were also included 
in the normal population in order to 
match more closely the age and edu- 
cational range of the patients. In all, 
190 men and 47 women comprise the 
population for the study. Table 1 shows 
the age, education, sex and diagnostic 
categories of our subjects. 


Procedure. 

Each subject was given the Rorschach 
in the usual manner as described by 
Beck (2). Immediately after comple- 
tion of the test, the subject was handed 
all ten cards arranged in consecutive 
order with card I uppermost. The sub- 
ject was then instructed to go through 
all the cards, pointing out parts of the 
cards which could represent either male 
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TABLE 1 


EXPERIMENTAL PoPULATION 








EDUCATION 
In ScHoo. GRADE 


AGE 








RANGE MEAN 


RANGE 


No. S's 





Males 
Normal 
Neurotic 
Psychotic 
Total 
Females 
Normal 
Neurotic 
Psychotic 
Total 


Total population 


16 
143 
31 
190 


19-58 
15-55 
18-63 


13-3 
11.3 
12.6 


15-63 , x 


/ 





18-28 
17-43 
16—40 
16-43 
15-63 


12 
20 
15 
47 
237 








or female sex organs. Exact instruc- 
tions were as follows: “Now, please 
point out to me any male or female sex 
organs that you see.” No other in- 
structions were given. The examiner 
noted the area of the card indicated and 
recorded the response verbatim. This 
procedure was called, “Testing the 
Limits for Sex”. All except 18 of the 
records were administered by two male 
examiners. 


RESULTS 


Number of responses. 

All the responses obtained in the 
manner described were tabulated by 
content and area of the card used 
Table 2 shows the total number of 
responses obtained, by sex of subject 


and diagnostic category. Of the 237 
subjects tested, 27 refused to give sex 
responses. A total of 856 responses was 
obtained from 190 male subjects and 
185 responses obtained from 47 female 
subjects. Male subjects gave a mean 
of 4.5 responses for all ten cards, 
female subjects a mean of 3.9 re- 
sponses. The difference between means 
for male and female subjects is not sta- 
tistically significant. The differences be- 
tween diagnostic groups was also found 
to be not statistically significant. The 
mean number of responses obtained for 
all ten cards is 4.4 with a standard 
deviation of 3.66. 

No significant difference in number 
of responses obtained was found when 
different examiners were compared. 


TABLE 2 


Totrat Numser or GENITAL AND RELATED RESPONSES 














Males 
Normal 
Neurotic 
Psychotic 
Total 
Females 
Normal 
Neurotic 
Psychotic 
Total 


16 
143 
31 
190 





12 
20 
15 
47 


605 
6s 


141 





Total population 237 
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No significant difference was found for 
number of responses obtained between 
married and unmarried subjects. The 
correlation between number of re- 
sponses and education is .15 (P = .05). 
The correlation between number of re- 
sponses and age is —.22 (P = .o1). 
We may say, therefore, that for our 
population the number of responses ob- 
tained does not seem to be a function of 


a significant divergence from this 
hypothesis in the direction of vagina 
responses by male subjects (P = less 
than .o1). Female subjects on the other 
hand give an equal number of penis 
and vagina responses. Whether this 
difference is a function of the fact that 
all tests were administered by male ex- 
aminers or whether it has some sig- 
nificance for the sexal adjustment of 


TABLE 3 





CoNTENT OF RESPONSES 





Mae SuByEcTs 


CONTENT 


Male 
Penis 
Testes 


Total Male Responses 


FEMALE SUBJECTS 
N=47 
A. 





— 
% Mean No. 
Torat Per S 


40 1.6 
-5 -02 
41 1.6 





Female 
Vagina 
Breasts 
Ovaries 
Woman's torso 
Total Female Responses 


40 1.6 


11 4 
2. 
1.6 .06 


54 2.1 





Others 
Anal 
Intercourse 
Miscellaneous 


Total Other Responses 


Total No. Resp 


sex, marital status, diagnostic category 
or examiner. There seems to be a low, 
positive correlation with education, and 
an expected significant inverse relation- 
ship between number of responses and 
age. 


Content of response. 


Table 3 shows the content of re- 
sponses. Within the male population 
there seems to be a significant tendency 
for male subjects to respond with more 
vagina responses than penis responses. 
Thus, if we test the hypothesis that the 
number of vagina and penis responses 
should, by chance, be equal, we find 


our female subjects is a matter for 
speculation. 

Table 3 also shows the mean num- 
ber of sex responses obtained for each 
one of the designated response cate- 
gories. Thus, based on our findings, 
both male and female subjects tend to 
give a greater number of female sex 
responses. With respect to nosological 
category there seems to be little dif- 
ference insofar as the more frequent 
responses are concerned, although there 
is some deviation with responses classi- 
fied as “Others”. It is interesting to 
note that the percent of male and fe- 
male genitalia given by our male sub- 
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jects corresponds very closely to Shaw’s 
figures (12) for a normal population, 
even though his method obtaining 
responses differs from ours. 


Differential responses to the cards. 
Table 4 shows how the responses ob 
tained distributed themselves by cards. 
There is a tendency for the cards to 
have a differential effect on the num- 
ber of responses obtained. One may 
test this hypothesis by the chi square 
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TABLE 5 


test on the assumption that, by chance, 
the number of responses would dis- 
tribute themselves equally to each card. 
Test of this expected frequency versus 
frequency indicates a 
highly significant differential effect of 
the cards for both male and female 
subjects. 

For both male and female subjects, 
card VI yields the greatest percentage 
of responses and is highest in the num- 
ber of subjects responding to it. The 


the observed 
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data show, in addition, that card VI 
elicits from a majority of subjects, both 
male and female, a masculine symbol. 
For men, card V seems to elicit the 
least number of responses while for 
women card VIII occupies this position. 

With respect to the tendency of a 
given card to elicit either male or female 
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nated by Beck (1). Table 5 shows the 
agreement in area and content by ten 
per cent of either the male or female 
subjects. Note that the percents are 
computed on the basis of the number 
of subjects giving the response and not 
on the basis of number of responses. 
The most frequent response for male 


TABLE 5 


AGREEMENT IN AREA * AND CONTENT BY TEN Per CENT oF SuBJECTS 


ConTENT 


Mate S's 
—_—-- > 


No. REsp. 


FEMALE S's 
———————— 
No. Resp. Per Cent 


Te 


Per CENT 





Vagina 
Breast 
Penis 





Vagina 
Penis 


D 3 
D4 





Dd 26 
Dd 27 


Penis 
Breast 





D 3 Vagina 





D 2 Penis 





Penis 
Vagina 


D 2 


Dd 22 





D 6 Vagina 





Dd 23 Vagina 





Dd 36** Vagina 





Dd 24 


18 





* Areas correspond to Beck’s—S. J. Beck, 
Stratton, 1944. 
** Dd 36— 


sex symbols, both sexes are in agree- 
ment with “femaleness” on cards I, 
IV, VII, VIII and IX. On card III 
men tend to split evenly on the num- 
ber of male and female organs seen; 
whereas women tend to see female re- 
sponses on this card. 


Area and Content of Most Frequent 
Responses. 
Figure 1 shows the areas most fre- 
quently used by our population. Except 
for Dd 36, Card IX, areas are desig- 


Rorschach's Test 1--Basic Process, New 


York: Grune & 


not in Beck, designated by the authors, sce Fig. 1. 


subjects was to the D 6 area of Card 
VII, and for female subjects the D 2 
area of Card VI. These two areas 
seem to be most frequently responded 
to by our population. The response to 
Dd 31, Card I, seems to be specific to 
women, as is the D 2 area on Card V. 
Specific to men are the breast responses 
to Dd 22 on Card I, the vagina response 
to Dd 22 on Card VI and the penis 
response to Dd 24 on Card X. 

A great number of peculiar and odd 
responses were given by our subjects 
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both in content and area of the card 
used. The most frequent response not 
given by a sufficient number of subjects 
to be listed in Table 5 was the anal. 
This response was given by only two 
normal subjects. We may consider, 
briefly, the incidence of this response 
in our psychotic subjects and its impli- 
cation for behavior. 

Our psychotic population numbered 
46 subjects, six of whom rejected all 
cards, leaving a total of 4o subjects 
who responded in testing the limits for 
sex. Fourteen of these subjects were 
diagnosed as having predominant para- 
noid features, the remaining 26 were 
either mixed schizophrenics with prom- 
inent catatonic features, manic de- 
pressives or psychotics unclassified. 
Eight of the 14 paranoids, or 57 per- 
cent, gave anal responses. Only one 
of the rest of the psychotic; or .4 per- 
cent, gave anal responses. It would seem 
that there is a relationship for our 
psychotic subjects between the inci- 
dence of anal responses and paranoid 
symptomatology. This finding is in 
conformance with the association be- 
tween anal introjection and delusions 
of persecution often found in paranoid 
individuals by psychoanalysts (1, 4). 

The area and content of responses 
reported in Table 5 lend themselves to 
sexual interpretation. Except for the 
breast response of Card I, given most 
often by psychotics and neurotics, we 
did not find a difference between noso- 
logical groups with respect to these 
most frequent responses; but very 
often deviations from these can be of 
dynamic significance for the individual 
case. We shall now present two cases 
which will illustrate the use of the pro- 
cedure and dynamic inferences which 
can be drawn from the responses to 
testing the limits for sex. 

The first case is that of a 26 year old 
married man, a college student who 
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presented both hysterical and psychas- 
thenic features. His chief complaint on 
coming to our clinic was a tic which 
resulted in a pronounced jerking for- 
ward of his head. Later, after several 
interviews he complained of sexual 
impotence. He showed a great deal 
ot aggression against his wife, being 
compliant but, nevertheless, resentful 
towards her. He had difficulty in get- 
ting along with aggressive men, being 
passive and fearful of his reaction to 
them, but nevertheless, full of verbal- 
ized aggression towards them. ‘The 
Rorschach was administered before be- 
ginning the therapeutic interviews. 
The following responses were obtained 
in testing the limits for sex: (All num- 
bered areas, except Dd 36, Card IX, 
correspond to those designated by Beck 


(2). 


Card I—Dd 22; “lips of the vagina”. 

= II—D 3; “rectum”; D 4; “small 
penis”; Dds 32 (upper red with 
white space in between); “cross 
section of the vagina”. (Note 
here that the anal response and 
the use of white space with the 
vagina response are both deviant.) 

III—Dd 26; “penis on men, long and 
low”; D 7; (lower center black) 
“scrotum”. (A deviant response.) 

IV—Reject. 

V—Reject. 

VI—Dd 22; “Could be a vagina with 
hair on it. The whole card, ex- 
cept top”. (Deviant because of 
chromatic aspect and area.) 

VII—“Whole card; in biology this 
could be diagram of female re 
productive system. This (D 6) 
could be the cervix and _ this 
(entire white space) could be the 
opening of the vagina.” (Deviant 
in area and use of white space.) 

Vill—Reject. 

IX—Dd 36; 
hymen”. 

X—D 4 (rabbit head plus caterpillar) ; 
“white space is the vagina with 
the rabbit’s head the cervix”. 
(Deviant in area and, again, use 
of white space.) 


“a membrane called the 
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This patient gave deviant responses on 
Cards II, [ll], VI, VII and X. He 
repeatedly used white spaces to repre- 
sent the vagina. He rejected the popu- 
lar masculine symbol on Card VI, sub- 
stituting in its place a very large hairy 
vagina. On the basis of such responses 
it was not difficult to reconstruct the 
sexual maladjustment of this individual 

his feelings of inadequacy in the mas- 
culine role, homosexual tendencies, and 
aggression against women—all of which 


gg 
were borne out during psychotherapy. 

The second case is that of a 29 year 
old unmarried woman of superior intel- 
ligence. She was diagnosed schizo- 
phrenic, catatonic with paranoid fea- 
tures. She gave the following responses 
to testing the limits for sex: 


I—D 4; “that I could presume to be 
¢ voluptuous woman. I call that 
a buckle but it could be a belly 
button. Heavy legs, don’t you 
think?” 

II1—“Ballet dancers 
sensuous”. 

I1I—“Well, I'm going to be frank. 
Get the supper hot. (Patient 
points to D 8 area.) At the 
present time I don’t see coals in 
the fire.” 

IV—D 3; “well, here we are interested 
in the tender part of passion”. 
V—“And again have the butterfly 
and wasp—gay, scintillating, pas- 

sionate and biting.” 

VI—"This one, definitely. I spoke of 
the Statue of Liberty—unity and 
liberty. This would be a man’s 
body (means center line). This 
slightly shaded area (Dd 23— 
center Dd white space) would be 
a man’s penis.” (Later, the 
patient said pointing to usual 
phallic symbol) “if this is a penis 
it would have to be in someone's 
mouth”. 

VII—“This is significant. I spoke of 
beast and men. Women wear 
skirts and men the pants. Per- 
haps looking into one’s eyes to 
see if gleam belongs to the two. 
The eyes have it, because you 


Card 


have to. be 
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cannot always put on the pants 
and dress.” 
Vill—Reject. 
IX—Reject. 
X—Reject. 


In this case the conception of the 
phallic symbol as the Statue of Liberty, 
the sexual remarks about women, the 
conception of the feminine role, are all 
suggestive of the patient’s homosexual 
adjustment and give a dynamic basis 
for the presence of the paranoid fea- 
tures diagnosed. This case also illus- 
trates the possibility of reasoning from 
sexual responses back to the original 
protocol. In the protocol this patient 
responded to the phallic area of Card 
VI by calling it the Statue of Liberty 
—“life, liberty and the pursuit of hap- 
piness”. In the testing the limits phase 


she confirmed the inferences that there 
was a glorification of the phallic sym- 
bol, besides indicating the oral incor- 
porative aspects of her adjustment. 


Area and Content of “Limits” Re- 
sponses Related to Area and Con- 
tent of Protocol Responses. 

For each subject it was determined 
if the area used in testing the limits 
for sex had also elicited a response in 
the protocol proper. Considering only 
the main response categories, i.e. penis, 
vagina, breast and anus, it was pos- 
sible to find 429 protocol responses to 
the identical areas used in testing the 
limits for sex. Protocol responses were 
then tabulated by “limits” response 
category. Table 6 shows the results of 
such a tabulation. All subjects, normal, 
neurotic and psychotic are represented 
on Table 6. 

Although, as suggested by Fenichel 
(4), clinical observation indicates a re- 
lationship between severity of emotional 
disturbance and obviousness of sym- 
bolism, our data do not enable us to 
estimate this relationship quantitatively ; 
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TABLE 6 
Area AND ConrtTENT oF “Limits” Responses RELATED TO AREA AND CONTENT OF 
Protocot REsPCNSES 


No. Per Cent 
Limits ResPonst ConTENT OF IDENTICAL AREA IN PROTOCOL Resp. Tora 





Inanimate, elongated objects— 
monuments, spearheads, totem poles, swords, smoke stacks 
candlesticks, etc. 

Animal or human appendages 
animal tails, human or animal legs, arms, heads, noses, 
hands, teeth, fangs, etc. 

Penis 

Miscellaneous— 
things hanging in cave, dead women over a cliff, ¢ 





3utterfly 
Invaginated objects 
opened. flowers, vases, spittoons, muffs, etc. 
Parts of human body 
opened mouth, opened stomach. heart, pelvis, etc 
Parts of animals— 
Vagina wolf's jaw, space between head of rabbit, rear of animals, etc 
Vagina 
Blood 
Miscellaneous 
eruption, inside looking out to light, clouds, zipper, x-rays 





Paired objects 
2 dead ducks, 2 heads, hills, airplane wings, etc 


2 
reasts Miscellaneous 


sunrise, top of vase, face of monster, etc. 


\nimal parts 
rear of animal, turtle, mouth, 
Dirt or related 
caterpillar coming from hole; train from tunnel 
Parts of body 
pelvis, digestive tract, etc. 
Miscellaneous 
burst pimple, x-ray, anus, etc 


each of our nosological groups parti- Our data show that when an elon- 
tion of the greater transparency of sym- gated object or human or animal ap- 
cipated equally in the production of pendage is seen in the protocol, the 
categories shown in Table 6. Qualita- area used is apt to be called a penis 
tively, however, there was little ques- in testing the limits for sex. Whether 
bols for the psychotic group. or not one can make the inference that 
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the protocol response symbolized a penis 
is not proved by such a finding, but, 
we feel, is strong presumptive evidence 
that such may be the case, especially in 
the light of clinical evidence (4, 5, 7). 
We would also suggest that such data 
furnish objective evidence bearing on 
the universality of sexual symbols (4, 
6). Our data are less conclusive for the 
vagina, breast, and anus responses, al- 
though, in general, findings are in ac- 
cordance with expectations based on 
observations of psychoanalysts (4, 5, 7). 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

Our study has suggested that it is 
both feasible and practical to request 
genital responses as a regular part of 
Rorschach testing procedure. The au- 
thors have had no unfortunate experi- 
ences, nor have the referring psychi- 
atrists reported any as a result of 
requesting genital responses. 

For the 237 subjects, male and fe- 
male, “normal”, neurotic and psychotic, 
to whom the method was applied no 
differential effects of nosological cate 
gory, of sex or marital status, or of 
examiner were found with respect to 
the number of genital responses ob- 
tained. The content of the responses 
seems to be a function of the particular 
Rorschach card, and of sex and noso- 
logical category of the subject. Area 
and content most frequently given are 
tabulated and delineated. 

We do not feel that testing the limits 
for sex adds anything to the diagnostic 
value of the Rorschach with respect 
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to seriousness of disturbance but we do 
feel that deviations from these more 
frequent responses in area and content 
have a particular significance for the 
sexual adjustment of the individual 
case. We have illustrated this quanti- 
tatively in the case of anal responses, 
and qualitatively by presenting two 
cases. Our data further suggest the 
possibility of inferring a relationship 
between protocol responses and genital 
symbols. 
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AN EXPERIMENTAL EXAMINATION OF THE SCAPEGOAT 
THEORY OF PREJUDICE 


BY GARDNER LINDZEY 


Harvard University ' 


HIs paper presents the results of 

an experiment designed to test the 

utility of the scapegoat theory of 
prejudice. In particular, we attempted 
to estimate the effectiveness of this 
theory in predicting the behavior of 
persons high and low in prejudice in 
response to an experimental frustration 
experience. 

The scapegoat or frustration-aggres- 
sion theory of prejudice maintains that 
the individual high in prejudice has a 
certain amount of hostility or aggres- 
sion that he has not been successful in 
reducing or acting out against the orig- 
inal object of aggression. The theory 
holds further that the person succeeds 
in reducing his hostility by displacing 
or redirecting it upon the more or less 
helpless members of minority groups in 
the form of prejudiced behavior. This 
account of prejudice, although closely 
related to psychoanalytic theory, was 
first given systematic treatment in the 
Frustration and Aggression monograph 
by Dollard e¢ al.(5) Since that time it 
has enjoyed unusual popularity in the 
hands of a variety of writers occupying 
diverse theoretical positions (1, 4, 6, 
11, 13). 

There has been some critical con- 
sideration of this position, especially in 
Zawadzki’s (14) recent discussion, but 


1 The advice of Professor Gordon W. Allport 
was of value in conducting this study. The 
research was made possible by a grant from the 
Laboratory of Social Relations, Harvard Univer- 
sity. The author was the recipient of a Living- 
ston Fellowship, awarded by the Anti-Defamation 
League, during the period of this research. 
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the critical emphasis has usually been 
upon those aspects of prejudice that the 
theory does not adequately explain. 
Little or no attempt has been made to 
test experimentally the consequences 
that can be deduced from this theory. 
Thus, Zawadzki, in his critique, labels 
the scapegoat doctrine as a “pure ‘drive’ 
theory” and points specifically to some 
empirical relationships that he feels 
this interpretation does not adequately 
account for. However, no attempt is 
made to test the utility of the theory in 
predicting the events that a “drive” 
theory should be able to handle. 

One previous experiment demon- 
strated a relationship between frustra- 
tion and 


minority-group prejudice. 
This investigation, conducted by Miller 
and Bugelski (8), involved administrat- 
ing questionnaires concerned with atti- 
tudes toward Mexicans and Japanese 
before and after a long series of difficult 


examinations. At the same time that 
the subjects, boys in a summer camp, 
filled out these questionnaires, they 
were forced to miss a highly prized 

y. After frustration there 
was a significant increase in the 
amount of unfavorable opinion ex- 
pressed against the two minority 
groups. This study successfully demon- 
strates that minority-group prejudice 
can be elevated, at least temporarily, by 
frustration experiences. 


social activity. 


Tue ProsLemM 


One of the chief difficulties met by 
the experimenter in this area is that few 
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if any of the scapegoat theorists have 
explicitly indicated just what part of the 
scapegoating process they view as cru- 
cial in differentiating the high and low 
in prejudice. Thus, even if we assume 
that prejudice is a consequence of 
the frustration-aggression sequence fol- 
lowed by displacement of aggression, 
we are faced with two variables either 
or both of which could account for the 
difference between the two groups. 
The original formulation of the frus- 
tration-aggression hypothesis proposed 
that the amount of aggressive tendency 
varied with the degree of frustration 
and also that displacement varied with 
certain conditions, such as the proba- 
bility of punishment following a direct 
acting out of the aggressive tendency. 
Consequently we have two major 
variables, differences in either of 
which might account for the differ- 
ences between the high ard low in 
prejudice, at the same time retaining 
the assumptions of the scapegoat theory 
of prejudice. 

In examining the possibility that the 
high in prejudice and low in prejudice 
differ in the amount of frustration to 
which they have been exposed, it seems 
important to distinguish between two 
ways of viewing the frustration experi- 
ence. These two positions are equally 
consistent with the frustration-aggres- 
sion hypothesis but involve different 
methodological resolutions and the use 
of different kinds of empirical data. 
The first view would examine the ob- 
jective or externally describable frustra- 
tions in an atttempt to find differences. 
The second view would seek differences 
in the psychic makeup of the individ- 
uals that would result in differences in 
frustration even in the same objective 
circumstances. In both cases the ex- 
pectation would be that differences in 
the amount of experienced frustration 
had resulted in differences in the 
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amount of aggressive tendency between 
the two groups. 

Finally, it seems important to look for 
differences between the groups in ag- 
gressive tendency that might have arisen 
through some other agency than frus- 
tration. This would provide for the 
position of those theorists who utilize 
the concept of displacement in account- 
ing for minority-group prejudice but do 
not accept the frustration-aggression 
hypothesis as the only source of ag- 
gressive tendencies. 

In our attempt to derive empirical 
consequences from scapegoat theory, 
we formulated out of the above con- 
siderations the following possible means 
of accounting for the difference between 
the high and low in prejudice. All of 
these statements are consistent with the 
notion that prejudice is a result of dis- 
placed aggression and all but one are 
consistent with the frustration-aggres 
sion hypothesis. 


1. The high in prejudice have developed a 
strong preference for reducing aggressive 
tendencies by means of displacement to 
an object other than the original instigator 
of the aggression, while the low in preju- 
dice have not developed such a preference 
for this means of adjustment. 

. The high in prejudice differ from the low 
in prejudice not in tendency toward dis 
placement of aggression but rather in the 
amount of aggression that they must 
reduce or act out. This possibility may 
be broken down into three special cases 
depending upon the place of origin of this 
surplus of aggression. 


a. The greater amount of aggression ts 

the result of constitutional determi 
nants or early developmental experi 
ences that have left the individual 
with an enduring aggressive need or 
trait. 
. The greater amount of aggressive 
tendency is the result of chronic and 
persistent objective frustrations in 
the environment of the individual 
that result in his being exposed to 
excessive frustration. 
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c. The greater 
tendency is the 


amount of aggressive 
result of the indi 
vidual’s sensitivity to frustration 
which results in his being more 
severely trustrated than the average 
person in the same objective situation.* 


Although all of these cases could, if 
verified, be used to support the scape- 
goat theory of prejudice, it is apparent 
that they represent different processes, 
and different operations are required to 
test them. These possibilities are not 
mutually exclusive and presumably all, 
or any combination of them, might be 
demonstrated to play an overlapping 
role in the development of prejudice. 
It is possible for the investigator to as- 
sign importance to more than one of 
these factors, but if he does so he not 
only should indicate this explicitly but 
he should also provide some statement 
of the conditions under which each fac- 
tor operates. 
this 
propositions 


From analysis of scapegoat 
theory, were developed 
covering, more or less effectively, all of 
these possibilities. It is important to 
realize that these propositions were not 
deduced from any axiomatic position 
but rather represent an attempt to state 
in verifiable form the consequences of 
a more general empirical proposition 
(scapegoat theory) which, in.turn, could 
have been derived from any one of a 
number of conceivable postulate sys 
tems. The first proposition asserts the 
occurrence of displacement. While it 
was a necessary assumption for the 
statement of the second proposition, it 
was also possible to submit it to inde- 


2 The high and low in prejudice might differ, 
not in amount of aggressive tendency or in the 
readiness of displacement, but rather in the par 
ticular kind of object selected as the target of 
displaced aggression. However, this account goes 
beyond the scapegoat theory as it assumes the 
essential elements of scapegoat theory and then 
accounts for prejudiced behavior in terms of some 
other factor that produces a selective channeling 
of the displaced aggressive response. 
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pendent empirical test. The second 
proposition was set up to test the pos- 
sibility that there were differences be- 
tween the high and low in prejudice in 
tendency toward displacement of ag- 
gression. The third proposition was 
formulated to test the possibility that 
there were differences between the high 
and low in prejudice in aggressive ten- 
dency. The fourth proposition sought 
to account for the hypothesized differ- 
ence in aggressive tendency in terms of 
a difference in sensitivity to frustration. 
A fifth proposition might have been 
proposed concerning possible difference 
between the two groups in the objec- 
tive frustration that they had undergone 
in the course of life. However, this 
proposition had been tested by several 
previous investigators (3, 7, 9) with 
largely negative results, and it was not 
possible to obtain very satisfactory data 
bearing on this matter in this study. 
Consequently it was not stated. Veri- 
fication of the first and, either or both, 
the second and third propositions may 
be considered necessary to provide sup- 
port for the scapegoat theory. 

The empirical propositions to be 
tested were: 


. Aggressive tendencies that are denied ex- 
pression against the object originally 
serving as instigator will be displaced so 
that they will be directed against non- 
instigating objects. 

. Individuals high in minority-group preju- 
dice will show more tendency toward 
displacemeat of aggression following frus- 
tration than those low in minority group 
prejudice. 

. Individuals high in minority-group preiu- 
dice will show more evidence of out- 
wardly-directed aggressive tendency than 
those low in minority-group prejudice. 

. Individuals high in minority-group preju- 
dice will show more frustration suscepti- 
bility, as measured by the extent to which 
frustration is experienced as subjectively 
frustrating, than those low in minority- 
group prejudice. 
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PROCEDURE 


Subjects 


The subjects used in this experiment 
were forty Harvard undergraduates. 
They were selected following the ad- 
ministration of the Allport-Kramer 
scale of Attitudes toward Minority 
Groups (2) to a group of approximately 
575 male students in an introductory 
social science course. While the stu- 
dents were asked not to place their 
names on the questionnaire, it was pos- 
sible to identify those to be used in the 
study by means of their date and place- 
of-birth entries. After the total preju- 
dice score for each of these 575 ques- 
tionnaires had been computed, follow- 
ing the instructions of Allport and 
Kramer (2, p. 15), the questionnaires 
were arranged in order of score. Be- 
ginning at the top of the rank order, 
the first twenty pairs of subjects were 
selected so that both members of each 
pair had the same score on the prejudice 
scale and were within one year of each 
other in age. The same operation was 
repeated beginning at the bottom of the 
rank order. These students were then 
approached and the first eleven pairs 
high in prejudice and the first eleven 
pairs low in prejudice who volunteered 
were accepted for the experiment. One 
member of each pair was assigned at 
random to the experimental group and 
the other to the control group. The 
low-prejudice group ranged in score 
from 3-10 while the high-prejudice 
group ranged from 35-47. 

Results will be reported for only 
twenty rather than twenty-two experi- 
mental subjects. One pair high in 
prejudice and one pair low in prejudice 
were eliminated previous to the exam- 
ination of results because the experi- 
mental member of the pair had de- 
tected one or more of the deceptions 
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practised by the experimenter during 
the study. 

The subjects were told at the outset 
of the study only that the experimenter 
was interested in “certain general as- 
pects of personality structure and de- 
velopment” and that he had devised a 
limited number of personality scales 
that he wished to find out more about. 
Although some subjects suspected a 
connection between the study and the 
original administration of the preju- 
dice scale, none realized just what this 
connection was. 

Measures of Aggressive Tendency 

The experimenter employed five de- 
vices that were intended to measure the 
degree and channeling of aggressive 
tendency. These measures can be di- 
vided into two broad classes: those that 
had been demonstrated previous to the 
experiment to possess sensitivity to dif- 
ferences in aggressive tendency and 
those that had not. In the first group 
were selected cards from the Thematic 
Apperception Test (10) and the Pic- 
ture-Frustration Study (12). In the 
second group were three devices either 
originated or freely adapted by the 
present investigator and referred to as 
Initials Test, Annoyance Scale and Pic- 
ture Judgment Test. 

Thematic Apperception Test. From 
this well-known projective technique, 
cards 8M, 3M, 20M and 16M were se- 
lected. These cards were chosen as pro- 
viding a free opportunity for stories 
of an aggressive nature and at the same 
time not limiting or stereotyping the 
kind of aggression that might be dis- 
played. The stories were recorded in 
shorthand by the experimenter. 

Picture-Frustration Study. This widely 
used test is a semi-projective, self-ad- 


ministering, paper-and-pencil test that 
was designed to measure reactions to 
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frustration. The adult form was em- 
ployed in this study. 

Initials test. This measure required 
the subject to list initials of persons 
whom he liked and disliked. He was 
given three minutes to list as many 
initials of liked persons as he could and 
this operation was then repeated for dis- 
liked presons. 

Annoyance Scale. This was a self- 
administering questionnaire of sixty- 
three items that required the subject to 
estimate the degree of annoyance that 
he would experience in various situa- 
uons. 

Picture Judgment Test. This device 
required the subject to rate a number 
of photographs of rather neutral appear- 
ance in terms of several attributes. The 
first twenty pictures were rated on hos- 
tility, the next ten on disagreeableness, 
the fourth ten on deceit and the final 
ten on sexual immorality. 


Administration of Measures 

The measures of aggressive tendency 
were administered to the experimental 
subjects at the beginning of the study 
and were readministered immediately 
following the experimental frustration 
situation, which took place about two 
months after the initial administration. 
On the second administration the sub- 
jects were urged to make no attempt to 
recall their original responses and, in 
the case of the TAT, were told that if 
the first story that came to their mind 
was the one that they had told previ- 
ously, they should put it aside and relate 
The 
control subjects were given the measures 
under approximately the same circum- 
stances except that they were not ex- 


the next story they thought of. 


posed to frustration between the two 
administrations. Again there was a 
two-month period between the adminis- 
trations. 
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Final Selection of Measures 


Three of the five measures employed 
in this study had not been demonstrated 
previously to be sensitive to aggressive 
tendency. Consequently we could not 
rely equally on all of them. We de- 
cided, after the fact, to accept as ade- 
quate measures of aggressive tendency 
only those that showed a significant in- 
crease in general aggressive tendency 
following the frustration situation: that 
is, those measures were accepted which 
displayed on the second administration 
a significant increase in aggressive tet- 
dency for the experimental subjects as 
opposed to the control subjects. 

This step necessitated the assumption 
of the frustration-aggression hypothesis. 
However, the same assumption was 
necessary in order to use an experimen- 
tal frustration situation in a study con- 
cerned with aggression. Further, this 
assumption is customarily accepted as 
part of the scapegoat theory of prejudice 
which we were interested in testing. 
This procedure was partially justified by 
the fact that the two measures that did 
show a significant increase in aggressive 
tendency following frustration were the 
measures that had been validated previ- 
ously. Finally, the fact that it was pos- 
sible to secure some independent infor- 
mation indicating that the subjects had 
developed hostility as a result of the 
frustration provided further justification 
for the assumption. 

Of the five measures that were em- 
ployed only the TAT and P-F Study 
showed a significant increase in meas- 
ured aggressive tendency following 
frustration. 


Frustration Situation 


Shortly after the first administration 
of the measures of aggressive tendency, 
the experimental subjects were induced 
to volunteer for an experiment being 
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cohducted by another person. This 
study was concerned with cooperation 
in small group behavior. Ostensibly, 
the reason for the first experimenter’s 
interest in this study was that the second 
experimenter (confederate-experimen- 
ter) had agreed to give certain of his 
scales in a group situation, thus pro- 
viding information concerning their 
suitability for group administration. 
The deceptions practised at this point 
were successful to the extent that very 
few of the subjects suspected any hid- 
den relationship between the two ex- 
perimenters and none of the subjects 
that were retained in the study sus- 
pected the kind of relationship actually 
existing. 

The frustration experience involved 
subjecting the subjects to some ten to 
twelve hours cf food deprivation, induc- 
ing them to drink from a pint to a 
quart of water and preventing urination 
for approximately three hours, taking 
a blood sample with a sterilized spring 
lancet in such a way as to cause con- 
siderable pain, and, finally, forcing them 
to fail at an assigned task in a group 
The latter aspect of the sit- 
uation was most crucial, the earlier, 
physiological assault being designed 
chiefly to lower the subject’s threshold 
of annoyance or frustration. 

The subject was introduced to the 
other participants in the group experi- 
ment—two attractive girls and two male 
undergraduate students. A brief op- 
portunity for informal conversation in 
the absence of the confederate-experi- 
menter served to strengthen the sub- 
ject’s belief that these persons occupied 
the same role as himself, although actu- 
ally they were well-trained confederates 
of the experimenter. The task assigned 
to the group consisted of sorting spe- 
cially devised cards according to two 
alternating sets of instructions. They 
performed this complex and _ tedious 


situation. 


task under the pressure of time and 
were told that the activity was related 
to general intelligence. The members 
of the group were offered five dollars 
each if they completed the task within 
the time permitted and without error. 
However, every member of the group 
had to complete the task perfectly on 
the same trial in order to get the reward. 
The situation was so controlled, by 
varying the sorting speed of the con- 
federates, and arbitrarily assigning 
errors at the end of each trial, that the 
experimental subject began by doing 
poorly and, although he improved his 
absolute performance, he did so more 
slowly than the confederates and fell 
progressively farther behind them. On 
the fifth and last of the seven trials, 
the subject was the only member of the 
group who did not finish without error, 
thus twice preventing the group from 
getting the reward. There were several 
other occasions when he narrowly 
missed being the person who kept the 
group from the reward. Consequently 
the subject, in addition to the various 
physiological annoyances, experienced 
absolute failure in the sense that he 
never completed the task assigned, and 
relative failure as he never did as well 
as the other members of the group. He 
also failed to secure the five-dollar re 

ward for himself and prevented the 
other members of the group from 
securing their reward. In addition to 
all this, he was subjected to approxi- 
mately two hours of a long and tedious: 
task in a tense atmosphere with little 
or no opportunity for reduction of 
tension. 

Between the sixth and seventh trial 
the subjects were given a rest pause 
and during this period were asked to 
fill out the P-F Study. The confeder- 
ate-experimenter explained that he was 
doing this for a colleague who was col- 
lecting standardization data. At the 
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end of the experiment the subjects were 
given a very brief form that asked for 
their general reaction to the experiment. 
After this was completed, the experi- 
mental subject was taken to the original 
investigator, who administered the re- 
mainder of his scales. The subject then 
ate dinner with the investigator, who 
played the role of a sympathetic but ap- 
parently uninformed listener to what 
had occurred earlier in the evening. 
After this session the experimenter 
wrote frem memory as complete an 
account as possible of what the subject 
had to say about the experiment. Dur- 
ing the ensuing two weeks the dislikes 
and hostilities of the subject were in- 
vestigated in a series of electrically tran- 
scribed interviews. In the last of these 
interviews the experimenter systemati- 
cally probed into the subject’s memory 
of his feelings and thoughts during the 
frustration situation, and finally re- 
vealed his deceptions and answered the 
subject’s questions. In addition, slightly 
more than half of the subjects submit- 
ted written reports summarizing how 
they had felt and what they had thought 
during the frustration experiment. 


Indices of Displaced Aggression, Out- 
wardly Directed Aggression and 
Frustration Susceptibility 


In the two measures accepted for use, 


displaced aggression was measured by 
subtracting the amount of algebraic in- 
crease in outwardly-directed aggression 
shown by the control subjects on the 


second administration from the com 
parable change shown by the experi- 
mental subjects after frustration. In the 
the P-F Study, outwardly- 


igygression 


«i 
aa 


case ol 
was measured by 
In the TAT 


protocols, outwardly-directed aggression 


< 


directed 
the extrapunitive score. 


was measured by the number of inci 
dents in which self figures carried out 
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aggressive behavior against non-self 
figures. 

In comparing the high and low in 
prejudice in outwardly-directed aggres- 
sion, the same method of scoring the 
measures as described above was used. 
The outwardly-directed aggression 
scores on the first administration of 
the scales for the combined experimen- 
tal and control subjects low in preju- 
dice were compared with the same 
scores for the combined experimental 
and contro! subjects high in prejudice. 
However, only scores of the first ad- 
ministration of the measures were em- 
ployed and the experimental and con- 
trol subjects low in prejudice were 
combined and contrasted with the ex- 
perimental and control subjects high in 
prejudice. 

Statements about aggressive behavior 
in this paper are based upon relation- 
ships established through the use of 
fantasy or free imaginative material. 
The general usefulness of projective 
techniques and the fact that the meas 
ures in this study shifted in a manner 
consistent with what is known con- 
cerning overt behavior, both tend to 
justify this step. However, it supplies 
an additional condition to our 
eralizations about the behavior of th 
high and low in prejudice. 

Frustration susceptibility was meas 
ured by the extent to which the subject 
indicated feelings of frustration in the 
experimental frustration situation. In 
securing a measure of this, all the ma- 
terial that the experimenter had been 
able to collect concerning the reactions 
to the frustration situation (two inter- 
views, two or more written reports) 
was assembled for each experimental 
subject and these accumulated records 
were then ranked in terms of the 
amount of disturbance that could be 
inferred from them. The ranking 
process was repeated several times and 


gen 
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each individual was carefully compared 
with the case immediately above and 
immediately below in order to deter- 
mine the acceptability of the rank order. 

Since it was not possible to remove 
all identification from the protocols and 
the experimenter did the ranking him- 
self, the possibility that the data may 
have been contaminated at this step 
cannot be ruled out. It was not 
sible to have the ranking done by an 
independent judge because only some- 
one with an intimate familiarity with 


Ppos- 
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score derived from the Picture-Frustra- 
tion Study. It is highly probable that 
in all three cases the assumption of 
equal intervals was violated. Although 
violation of this assumption is scarcely 
without precedent in psychological re- 
search, this nevertheless places certain 
limitations upon the present study and 
emphasizes the tentative nature of our 
findings. 

In the case of all propositions, the 
direction of the expected difference was 
predicted and consequently a one-sided 


TABLE 1 


Tora. Group DisPLACEMENT OF AGGRESSION FoLLOWING EXPERIMENTAL FRUSTRATION 


DEGREES OF 


Source or Data FREEDOM 


‘self’ 


TAT (frequency of 


against ‘others’) 


aggressing 


P-F Study (extrapunitive scale) 


STANDARD 
ERROR OF 
INCREASE IN 
MEAN Score 


INCREASE IN 
MEAN Score 
FoLLOWING 
FRUSTRATION 


f RATIO * 


*A ¢t of 1.73 was required for significance at the 5 per cent level 


the entire experimental procedure 
could evaluate many of the statements 
in the The experimentet 
took all steps possible to prevent biasing 
of his findings but the fact remains 
that at the time that he ranked the 
protocols he knew which belonged to 
the high in prejudice and which to 


protocols. 


the low in prejudice. 
Statistical Treatment of Data 


In all comparisons dealt with in this 


report, the “t” test was used as the test 


of significance. In the case of the com 
parison of the high and low in prejudice 
in frustration susceptibility, the rank 
order positions were treated as additive 
scale scores. This was true also of the 
counting operations performed on the 
TAT protocols and the extrapunitive 


test of significance was employed. With 
eighteen or nineteen degrees of free 
dom, this required a ¢ of 1.73 for sig 
nificance at the predesignated five per 
cent level. With thirty-eight degrees 
of freedom, a t of 1.65 was required for 
significance at the five per cent level 


RESULTS 
Aggressive tendencies 
that are denied expression against the 


Proposition 1: 


object originally serving as instigato’ 
will be displaced so that they will be 
directed against non-tnstigating objects. 
This proposition was accepted at the 
five per cent level of confidence in 
agreement with the data from both the 
TAT and the P-F Study (Table 1). 
These findings confirm the psychoan- 
alytic assumption of the displaceability 
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TABLE 2 


ComMPaRISON OF HicH IN Prejyupice AND Low In Preyupice 1n DisPLACEMENT OF 


DEGREES OF 
FREEDOM 


Source oF Data 


TAT (frequency of ‘self’ aggressing 
against ‘others’) 


18 


18 


P-F Study (extrapunitive scale) 


* Minus indicates the low in prejudice scored 
A ¢ of 1.73 was required for significance at 


of impulses, at least so far as aggressive 
tendencies are concerned. This finding 
supports the fundamental assumption 
upon which the scapegoat theory of 
prejudice rests. If it is possible for ag- 
gressive tendencies directed against one 
object or class of objects to be redirected 
against another object, then it is con- 
ceivable that this process may account 
for the basic difference between the high 
and low in prejudice. 

Individuals high in 
minority-group prejudice will show 
more tendency toward displacement of 
aggression following frustration than 
those low in minority group prejudice. 


This proposition was rejected in ac- 


Proposition 2: 


AGGRESSION FoLLow1NG EXPERIMENTAL FRUSTRATION 


STANDARD 
ERROR OF 
Dir FERENCE 
IN MEANS 


DIFFERENCE IN 


MEAN Score * ft RATIO ¢ 


—1.88 





above the high in prejudice on this variable. 
the 5 per cent level. 


cordance with the data from both the 
TAT and P-F Study (Table 2). Con- 
trary to the proposition, the data actu- 
ally showed the high in prejudice dis- 
placing /ess than the low in prejudice 
although the difference did not attain 
statistical significance. The failure to 
confirm this proposition suggests that 
the difference between the high and 
the low in prejudice must lie elsewhere 
than in the tendency toward displace- 
ment of aggression. It is possible, in 
spite of our experimental findings, that 
the high in prejudice tend to displace 
more readily than the low in prejudice 
but that their displaced aggression is 
primarily directed upon minority-group 


TABLE 3 


ComPaRIsSON OF HicH IN Preyupice AND Low IN Preyupice in Outwarpiy Drrecrep 


AGGRESSION 


DEGREES 


Source oF DaTA 


TAT (fre f ‘self’ 


against 


quency aggressing 
35 


‘others ) 


P-F scale) 38 


Study (extrapunitive 


* Plus 


FREEDOM 


indicates the high in prejudice scored a 
+t A t of 1.65 was required for significance at 


STANDARD 
ERROR OF 
DIFFERENCE 
IN MEANS 


DIFFERENCE IN 
MEAN Score * 


OF 
ft RATIO ¢ 


ove the low in prejudice on this variable. 


the § per cent level. 
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members and thus not reflected in the 
experimental measures. If this were 
the case, however, the scapegoat theory 
would be obviously inadequate in view 
of its failure to account for this selec- 
tive channeling of aggression. 
Proposition 3: Individuals high in 
minority-group prejudice will show 
more evidence of outwardly-directed 
aggressive tendency than those low in 
minority group prejudice. This propo- 
sition was rejected after examining the 
data from both the TAT and the P-F 
Study (Table 3). In the case of the 
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the difference between the high and 
low in prejudice in terms of differences 
in aggressive tendency. Nevertheless, 
we will examine the fourth proposition, 
which is concerned with one circum- 
stance under which such a hypothetical 
difference in aggressive tendency might 
have arisen. 

Proposition 4: Individuals high in 
minority-group prejudice will show 
more frustration susceptibility as meas- 
ured by the extent to which frustration 
ts experienced as subjectively frustrating 
than those low in minority group preju- 


TABLE 4 


DEGREES OF 
FREEDOM 


Source or Data 


Subjective Protocols 


ComPARISON OF HiGH IN PreyupIce AND Low IN Prejupice 1N SUSCEPTIBILITY TO FRUSTRATION 


STANDARE 
ERROR OF 
DIFFERENCE 
iN MEANS 


DIFFERENCE IN 
MEAN Score ® ft RATIO ¢ 


+5.00 2.45 2.04 


* Plus indicates that the high in prejudice scored above the low in prejudice on this variable. 
t A ¢ of 1.73 was required for significance at the 5 per cent level. 


first administration of both measures, 
the high in prejudice showed more evi- 
dence of outwardly-directed aggressive 
tendency, but in neither case did this 
difference attain statistical significance. 
This lack of significant relationship 
suggests that the important differentiat- 
ing factor between the high and low 
in prejudice is not the greater amount 
of aggressive tendency of the high in 
prejudice. Although the consistent dif- 
ference in favor of the “highs,” coupled 
with certain other evidence not dealt 
with in this paper, raises the possibility 
of some difference between the two 
groups in this attribute, the difference 
does not seem to be of sufficient mag- 
nitude to be assigned fundamental im- 
portance as a determinant of prejudice. 

Rejection of this proposition amounts 
to rejection of the attempt to explain 


dice. This proposition was accepted at 
the five per cent level of confidence in 
accordance with the data provided from 


this study (Table 4). Taken in con- 
junction with the results just reported, 
this finding indicates that although the 
high in prejudice are little or no more 
aggressive generally, they appear to be 
more susceptible to frustration, or more 
“frustratable.” If we assume that the 
objective environment of the high and 
low in prejudice may be equated, the 
implication is that the high in prejudice 
must develop some special means of 
reducing the tension engendered from 
the greater subjective frustration that 
they experience. A psychologically ac- 
ceptable account of this relationship is 
rendered quite difficult by the previ- 
ously reported findings indicating that 
the high in prejudice do not tend to dis- 
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place aggression any more readily than 
the low in prejudice and, in addition, 
are no more aggressive generally. It 
is possible, although not consistent with 
most views of the bigot, that the high in 
prejudice reduce this surplus in aggres- 
sion through direct aggressive acts 
against the frustrating agent or through 
intrapunitive responses. 
Discussion 

As indicated earlier, the usual state- 
ment of the scapegoat theory of preju- 
dice has been sufficiently general to 
make it very difficult to derive specific 
verifiable statements in terms of which 
the theory can be tested. Consequently, 
to begin with, we listed the empirical 
statements that we believed exhausted 
these relationships which, if verified, 
could be considered to support this par- 
ticular theory. All of these statements 
agreed in accounting for prejudice in 
terms of displacement and the frustra 
tion-aggression hypothesis. They dif- 
fered in the particular part of this 


process to which they assigned crucial 


significance. We will now examine 
these statements in the light of our 
empirical evidence. 

The first statement, impuung the dif- 
ference between the high and low in 
prejudice to a difference in the tendency 
toward displacing aggression, is directly 
refuted by the experimental evidence of 
this study. In order to confirm the pro- 
posed difference in displacement ten- 
dency, it would be necessary to find that 
the high in prejudice showed more ten 
dency toward displacement than the 
low in prejudice. Our findings suggest 
that the high in prejudice showed, if 
anything, slightly less displacement of 
aggression than the low ia prejudice. 

The second statement, relating the 
difference between the high and low 
in prejudice to a difference in aggressive 
tendency, is contradicted by our inabil 
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ity to find significant differences be- 
tween the high and low in prejudice in 
outwardly-directed aggressive tendency. 
In spite of this we will examine the 
special cases under this statement indi- 
vidually. 

The first special case proposed that 
the high in prejudice differ from the 
low in prejudice primarily because of 
a trait of aggressiveness. This was to 
be tested by the proposition listed earlier 
that stated that the high in prejudice 
show more outwardly-directed aggres- 
sion than the low in prejudice. The 
proposition was rejected as the differ- 
ence between the two groups was not 
significant. 

The second special case implies that 
the high in prejudice are subjected to 
more objectively-frustrating events in 
their environment than the low in 
prejudice. This study contained only 
very limited evidence bearing on this 
question. The subjects were rated in 
terms of social poise and personal ap- 
pearance and information concerning 
their socio-economic status was secured, 
and no significant differences were 
found between the two groups for any 
of these variables. Several other studies 
have dealt more extensively with dif 
ferences between the high and low in 
prejudice in objective frustration and 
their results have been principally nega- 
tive. Bettleheim, Janowitz and Shils, 
following a study of correlates of preju 
dice using a veteran population, con- 


clude that: 


Ethnic intolerance is not as closely related 
to apparent or objective barriers, or frustra 
to individually or subjectively 
Objective deprivation 


tion, as If 1s 
defined frustrations. 
experienced during service (as measured by 
length of service, wounds, etc.) was found 
unrelated to intolerant attitudes. In contrast, 
intolerance was found to be significantly 
related to subjective feelings of deprivation 


in army life (3, p. 323) 
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Morse (9g), using a questionnaire to 
get at the objectively frustrating factors 
in the lives of her subjects, found no 
independent relationship between the 
degree of prejudices and the amount 
of objective frustration they reported. 
Frenkel-Brunswik, Levinson and San- 
ford (7) found no difference between 
the high and low in prejudice in such 
factors as broken homes, number of 
siblings, order of birth, etc. 

In view of this evidence, it seems un 
likely that the difference between the 
high and low in prejudice can be ade- 
quately accounted for in terms of varia- 
tions in the objective or physical frus- 
trations to which they are exposed. 

The third special case suggests that 
a greater sensitivity to frustration on 
the part of the high in prejudice results 
in their being more frustrated than the 
average person in a normal or average 
environment. The fact that the “highs” 
did experience the experimental situa- 
tion as more intensely frustrating than 
the “lows” implies that a difference in 
aggressive tendency might readily be 
accounted for in terms of the fact that 
the high in prejudice were more sensi 
tized to threat or frustration. However, 
although this finding may be used to 
account for greater aggressive tendency 
on the part of the high in prejudice, 
it cannot be used in simple conjunction 
with the displacement concept to ac 
count for prejudice, for even though the 
high in prejudice were more subjec 
tively frustrated than the low in preju 
dice in our experiment, they failed to 
show any more tendency toward dis- 
placement of aggression. 


Attempted Reconciliation of Scapegoat 
Theory and Present Findings 


With some reservations, we may pro- 
pose a means of accounting at the same 
time for the difference in aggression 
resulting from the greater susceptibility 
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to frustration and our failure to detect 
much difference between the two 
groups in initial aggressive tendency 
or displacement of aggression follow- 
ing frustration. There may be a limit 
to the amount of aggressive tendency 
that the individual can accept or main- 
tain in a free-floating or aim-inhibited 
state. If a person’s maximum or limit 
is exceeded, he must achieve a mode of 
displacement to restore equilibrium 
The “highs” because of their greater 
susceptibility to frustration more fre- 
quently exceed this limit and are forced 
to seek some means of characteristically 
reducing their aggression. They release 
this surplus of aggression through dis- 
like for minority group members. We 
may assume that once this means of 
reducing aggression has become well 
established, aggressive tendencies will 
be more or less freely displaced upon 
this target without waiting for the 
achievement of any maximum of free- 
floating aggression. This enables us to 
explain why the high in prejudice do 
not appear as more aggressive generally. 
Most of their surplus of aggressive 
tendency has been directed upon this 
specific class of objects (minority group 
members) so that “in general” they are 
little or no more aggressive than any 
other population. This formulation 
could also explain why the high in 
prejudice did not displace any more or 
perhaps as much aggression following 
their more intense frustration, as they 
would have displaced their aggression 
symbolically, in their customary way 
upon minority group members. 

Thus the high in prejudice show no 
more tendency toward displacement, 
nor are they more frustrated objec 
tively, but, being more susceptible to 
frustration, they find it necessary to de 
velop a means for ready reduction of 
the aggressive tendencies that accrue 
Further, it is assumed that once ha 
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bitual means of reducing tension are 
developed, aggressive tendencies are 
readily displaced along this channel, so 
that at any given moment the high in 
prejudice would not appear to be more 
aggressive generally than the low in 
prejudice. This explanation falls within 
the scapegoat theory of prejudice as 
the important variable here is the 
amount of aggressive tendency dis- 
played by the two groups. Thus we 
might, in a limiting case, account for 
the difference between the high and 
the low in prejudice completely in 
terms of this variation in aggressive 
tendency. 

This means of resolving the conflict 
between our findings and the scapegoat 
theory is far from satisfactory. In the 
first place, we feel uncomfortable with 
the “neatly packaged” aspect of aggres- 
sion that permits almost no generality 
to aggressive tendencies. In the second 
place, there is the question of whether 
it is ever possible to achieve tension re- 
duction through a displacement process 
that is completely symbolic. Third, and 
a more serious objection, the theory is 
salvaged only by using a series of com- 
plex ad hoc assumptions to account for 
those results that we would not have 
been led to expect by our original 
formulation. 

In summary, we have proposed one 
means of consistently relating our find- 
ings to scapegoat theory but the process 
was so complex, involved so many ad 
hoc assumptions, and deviated so far 
from the views of most scapegoat the 
orists, that it seemed to be far from an 
acceptable account of prejudice. It is 
important to realize that this evidence 
does not indicate that displacement of 
aggression, or some other aspect of the 
scapegoat theory, may not in individual 
cases serve as an important determinant 
of prejudice. Indeed, the displacement 
of aggression displayed by our subjects 
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following frustration serves as a partial 
justification of this view. The evidence 
is strongly negative only when the 
scapegoat theory is considered as a 
single mechanism theory to be used in 
accounting for all prejudice. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


In an attempt to test the predictive 
efficiency of the scapegoat theory of 
prejudice, a group of subjects very high 
and very low in minority group preju- 
dice was exposed to an experimental 
frustration situation. Twenty experi- 
mental subjects were chosen: ten very 
high in prejudice and ten very low. 
Twenty control subjects were indi- 
vidually matched in terms of scores on 
a prejudice scale and age. Five devices 
designed to measure aggressive tend- 
ency were administered to the subjects 
at the start of the research. Two 
months later the experimental subjects 
were individually subjected to severe 
frustration in a small group situation 
that, ostensibly, had no relation to the 
earlier part of the study. Following 
this frustration, the measures of aggres- 
sive tendency were readministered. 
Control subjects likewise repeated the 
measures of aggressive tendency but 
did not undergo the intervening frus- 
tration experience. Immediately after 
conclusion of the frustration session the 
experimenter gave each subject an op- 
portunity to discuss his experience. In 
addition, each subject gave further oral 
or written accounts of his reactions to 
the frustration situation. 

Four propositions were tested by the 
data secured from the investigation: 


1. Aggressive tendencies that are denied ex- 
pression against the object originally serv- 
ing as instigator will be displaced so that 
they will be directed against non-instigat- 
ing objects. (Accepted at the 5 per ceut 
level of confidence.) 

. Individuals high in minority group preju- 
dice will show more tendency toward dis- 
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placement of aggression following frus- 
tration than those low in minority group 
prejudice. (Rejected.) 

. Individuals high in minority group preju- 
dice will show more evidence of out- 
wardly directed aggressive tendency than 
those low in minority group prejudice. 
(Rejected. ) 

. Individuals high in minority group preju- 
dice will show more frustration suscepti- 
bility as measured by the extent to which 
frustration is experienced as subjectively 
frustrating than those low in minority 
group prejudice. (Accepted at the five 
per cent level of confidence.) 


A detailed examination of these find- 
ings in the light of the scapegoat 
theory of prejudice revealed that they 
did not agree with the relationships 
that could be deduced readily from this 
theory. Only by a complex and uncon- 
vincing series of assumptions was it 
possible to accept these findings with- 
out rejecting the scapegoat theory. 

Displacement accompanied by the 
frustration-aggression process may be an 
important factor in the development of 
prejudice in individual cases. However, 
as a general explanation of prejudice it 
appears to have serious limitations. 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN TRAINING VOLUNTEERS TO ANSWER 
ANTI-MINORITY REMARKS * 
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INTRODUCTION 


N previous articles we have discussed 
the general problem of anti-minor- 
ity remarks and reported a series of 

experiments on the effectiveness of 
answers to public anti-Semitic inci- 
dents (4, 11). The main conclusions of 
these experiments were: (1) a majority 
of people—in the New York City area 
at least—believe that public anti-Semitic 
remarks should be answered: (2) there 
is a variety of different answers which 
are acceptabje; (3) the kind of answer 
which is best liked is one made in a 
calm, quiet manner; (4) an answer 
which appeals to the American tra- 
dition of equal treatment for all groups, 
if made in a calm manner, is generally 
effective in producing an average favor- 
able change of attitude among those 
who hear it. 

The experiment reported in this 
article was designed to explore the pos- 
sibility of developing skill in handling 
anti-minority remarks among ordinary 
individuals who might at any time find 
themselves bystanders in such incidents. 
Our training method was a nine hour 
course which emphasized answers to 
public anti-Semitic remarks. We made 
clear to our subjects that our experi- 
mental findings thus far did not cover 
“private” incidents, or remarks dealing 
with other ethnic groups, although we 
were currently engaged in investigating 
these problems. In the absence of any 

*We are particularly indebted to Samuel 


Soifer and Philip Resnikoff, who with the senior 
author served as trainers in this experiment. 
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definite knowledge on what to do in 
such situations, we recommended that 
our subjects apply the general principles 
which had been developed for handling 
public anti-Semitic remarks. 


TRAINING PROCEDURE 

We hoped to develop in our subjects 
a new social skill plus the motivation 
needed to use that skill whenever an 
appropriate situation occurred. Our 
training procedure was based on famil- 
iar principles developed in other at- 
tempts to induce new social skills (1, 2, 
3, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 12, 13). Some of the 
more important of these principles were 
the following: 

Group support. In learning a new skill 
an individual gains security and motivation 
through being trained in a group in which 
he is an accepted member. 

Group continuity. Security during the 
training process will be increased if the train- 
ing group has had a prior existence before 
the beginning of training. Motivation to use 
the newly acquired skill will be increased if 
the training group continues its existence 
after the close of training. 

Practice. A skill is learned primarily 
through practice in its use. The situations 
in which the skill is practiced should by the 
end of training be as close as possible to those 
in which the skill will ultimately be used. 

Evaluation. Practice is effective only if 
new standards of behavior are set up in the 
individual and these standards are used to 
evaluate each attempt to practice the new 
skill. This can be done most readily through 
group discussion and group analysis of per- 
formance in the practice situation. 

Success experience. Practicing the new 
skill should lead to a series of success experi- 
ences as trainees learn to approximate more 
and more closely the new standards of be 
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havior which have been set up. Trainees’ 
level of aspiration should be modest at first 
but should increase progressively throughout 
the training course. 

Group responsibility. As understanding of 
the training procedure develops, and as the 
new standards of behavior become accepted, 
the training group shoulders more and more 
responsibility for the conduct of the training. 
The trainer becomes less a leader and more 
a resource of the training group. 


Our training problem was complex 
because we did not want to produce 
answerers who would spout a given set 
of syllables, parrot-like, in whatever 
situation they found themselves. We 
knew that the American-tradition 
answer, made in a calm manner, was 
usually effective. However, common 
sense suggested, and our experiments 
reinforced the view that there is no one 
type of answer which is best for all 
situations. Besides the appeal to 
American tradition which was most 


commonly successful in our experi- 
ments, there were certain other themes 
which seemed appropriate in special 


situations and with which we wanted 
our trainees to have some experience. 
The most important of these supple- 
mentary themes were the “situational 
logic” argument (e.g. “The bus is 
crowded, and people can’t help push- 
ing”); the “individual differences” 
argument (e.g. “I was shoved by a 
white man just now. That doesn’t 
prove all white men shove.”); and the 
appeal to personal experience (e.g. “I’m 
Jewish myself, and I know more Jews 
than you'll ever meet. I can tell you 
they’re not all alike.”) The ability to 
choose the most effective answer to a 
specific anti-minority remark requires a 
clear understanding of what is involved 
in that particular situation. For this 
reason our training course emphasized 
practice in diagnosing incident situ- 
ations as a necessary part of learning 
how to answer. 


It was clear at the beginning of the 
experiment that if our training course 
was to be successful it would have to 
develop in our subjects a new concep- 
tion of themselves as answerers instead 
of passive bystanders in an incident 
situation. We did not know whether 
this could be accomplished simply 
through repeated practice of the an- 
swerer'’s role, or whether it would be 
necessary also to discuss the psycho- 
logical factors which had previously 
kept people from answering, even 
though they believed that answering 
was the right thing to do. We decided 
to discuss these inhibiting factors in one 
half of our training groups and avoid 
such discussion in the other half, using 
the time thus gained for additional role 
practice. 

The discussion of inhibitions in an- 
swering occupied about one fifth of the 
training course for those groups which 
engaged in it. Because the discussion 
emphasized culturally induced attitudes 
toward taking a public role, we shall 
refer to it as cultural analysis. 

The training course consisted of five 
sessions, each lasting approximately one 
hour and 50 minutes. Meetings were 
usually one week apart. One fourth of 
the total course time was spent on tests 
and measurements. These were ac- 
cepted by our subjects because the 
course was presented as experimental 
in nature and part of a large scale in- 
vestigation of training methods. 

A complete outline of the training 
course will be found in the appendix of 
this article; the nature of the training 
method can be shown most clearly 
through the following example of a 
typical training session. This example 
was not taken from the records of any 
specific group; it is a synthetic episode 
constructed to illustrate briefly the 
general characteristics of the training 
process. 
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A Typical Training Episode 


Mrs. Harris: I think we ought to work a 
little more on manner. That's the hard- 
est thing for me. I get so mad. 

Cohen: I think so too. I’m always 
afraid I'll lose my temper. That takes so 
much energy I can’t think. 

Trainer: Are there others who feel the same 
way? 

(General chorus of assent) 

Trainer: Well, what kind of an incident do 
you want to work on? You'll probably 
gain more from it if we choose some- 
thing pretty realistic. Something that 
happens often in this neighborhood. 

Mrs. Cohen: Well, I don’t know if this will 
do or not, but I was out with my baby 
carriage, I and a friend of mine, and we 

corner to admire Mrs. 
Margole’s new baby. That made three 
of us with our carriages. Well, some 
women passed by and we heard one of 
them say something about “Jews think 
they own the sidewalks too!” None of 
us said anything to this woman. After a 
bit, we walked on. But what could we 
have said?, It happened so quickly. 

Mrs. Harris: That’s a good one. That kind 

of thing is always happening—or some 

thing so similar it doesn’t make any 
difference. 

Ravenoft: 


Mrs. 


stopped on a 


I'd simply tell them that 
everybody likes to look at babies—it’s 
an old American custom. 

Mrs. Jenkins. (To Mrs. Cohen) Was your 
group really blocking traffic? 

Mrs. Cohen: Yes, we were. They had to 
sort of walk around us. We were so 
interested in the new baby, we didn’t 
notice until this woman spoke 

Trainer: What do you think? Shall we 
work on that one for a moment or 
two—or is there another that would be 

better? 


Mrs. 


even 

Several Trainees: Work on this one 

Trainer: All right. Suppose we set it up 
here—Mrs. Cohen—you show us how 
the carriages were parked—we can use 
chairs for carriages—and where your 
group was standing. 

Mrs. Cohen: It was like this. The carriages 
were here—and the women walked by 
over here (demonstrates). 

Trainer: All right. I guess that’s clear. Any 
questions? Who'll play the women 
going by? How many were there, Mrs. 
Cohen? 
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Mrs. Cohen: I’m not sure whether it was 
three or four. 

Trainer: Well, we can use three, one of 
whom will play the anti-Semite. Who 
feels the role this afternoon? Mrs. Lieb- 
man? Good. You just pick two other 
ladies with whom you are walking. 
What about the Jewish women now? 
Mrs. Ravenoff, you had an idea as to 
what you might say. Let’s hear you do 
an answer first. O.K.? And two ladies 
to stand there admiring the baby. 
There—that’s it. Now the three non- 
Jewish women walk by 

(Jewish women ad lib admiration for 
Margoles baby) 

Mrs. Liebman: (as she walks by) Isn’t that 
just like the Jews—now they think they 
own the sidewalk! 

Mrs. Ravenoff: Don’t you ever look at 
babies? It’s an old American custom. 
But your remarks aren’t. That’s no way 
to talk in America. (Fairly belligerent.) 

Mrs. Liebman: (To trainer) Am I supposed 
to reply? 

Trainer: Mrs. Cohen, do you think there 
was opportunity for an exchange in the 
incident? 

Mrs. Cohen: Well, the women were walking 
along. They didn’t stop. I don’t think 
she would have replied. She would 
have had to turn way round—and raise 
her voice. 

Trainer: Suppose we play it with just the 

one exchange then. How do you all 

feel about Mrs. Ravenoff’s role? 

Harris: I think she was good, but 
maybe a bit belligerent. There was con- 
siderable aggression in her tone. 

Mrs. Ravenoff: I guess I was pretty aggres- 

sive. I was too excited. You kind of 

get aggressive in order to speak. It’s 
hard not to. 

Liebman: Well, if the ladies were 
really blocking traffic, I think the first 
thing should be some sort of very brief 
apology about that—and then the line 
about babies, and then some American 
tradition stuff. 

Mrs. Wolff: I agree with that. If I were a 
bystander that would win me over. That 
would really put the anti-Semite in her 
place. But you shouldn’t be belligerent. 
You should say it calmly. 

Trainer: What do you think of Mrs. 
Ravenoff's remark about babies? How 
does that strike you? 


Mrs. 


Mrs. 
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Mrs. Jenkins: I think it’s very good—and 
bound to appeal to any woman who 
hears it. That should be part of the reply. 

Mrs. Harris: I think so too. Everybody loves 
a baby. You should make the most of 
that line. 

Trainer: Well, who'd like to have another 
shot at this situation? 

(Second role practice based on critique) 


PARTICIPANTS IN THE EXPERIMENT 


Subjects 

Six groups of women took the train- 
ing course. Attendance at training 
sessions ranged from 9 to 31, with an 
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Our six training groups were divided 
into three pairs on the basis of geo- 
graphical location. One group in each 
pair, chosen at random, included “cul- 
tural analysis” in its training program. 
Each pair of groups was assigned to a 
single trainer, on the basis of geographi- 
cal convenience. Mean values for the 
training groups of a number of basic 
characteristics are presented in Table 1. 
Groups A, B, and C were cultural 
analysis groups; groups A’, B’, and C’ 
were mo cultural analysis groups. 
Groups A and A’ were assigned to 


TABLE 1 


Group MEANs ON BACKGROUND CHARACTERISTICS 


Group A Grove A’ Grouper B 


Group C 


Group B’ Group C 





26 


14 
65 


38 
12 
62 


Age (in years) 

School years completed 

Monthly rent (in dollars) 

Months of membership in Ametri- 
can Jewish Congress 

Per cent with experience as an 
oficer in some voluntary 
organization 

Otis Gamma Test: Form AM 
(20 minute time limit) 

Allport A-S Test, for women, 
1939 revision 8 

Lentz C-R Opinionnaire, Form J 26 


26 


27 


61 


33 


38 
12 


led 
4/ 


36 


14 
84 


37 36 
13 15 
83 130 


16 34 53 41 


55 37 82 


29 30 46 


6 6 6 
26 26 23 





average of 18. All subjects were vol- 
unteers from New York City chapters 
of the Women’s Division of the Ameri- 
can Jewish Congress. They nearly all 
were middle-class housewives; most 
were among the more active members 
of the chapters to which they belonged. 

These volunteers were recruited 
through an announcement of the proj- 
ect made by a research staff member at 
a chapter meeting. Usually about one 
half of the members present would 
volunteer. The normal motivation of 
these women to learn how to answer 
anti-Semitic remarks is strong. They 
were also interested in being part of an 
experimental program designed to train 
many people, both Jews and non-Jews, 
throughout the country. 


Trainer 1, groups B and B’ to Trainer 2, 
and groups C and C’ to Trainer 3. 
Each group except C’ was drawn from 
the membership of a single AJC chap- 
ter; group C’ was recruited from two 
nearby chapters. 

The most deviant of the six training 
groups was C, whose members were 
more mentally alert, lived in more ex- 
pensive homes, had been in the Ameri- 
can Jewish Congress for a longer time, 
and had had greater experience as offh- 
cers in voluntary organizations. A 
majority of these women were college 
graduates, and some were professionally 
trained. Most group C members had 
a self-confidence and a verbal facility 
which were lacking in members of the 
other five experimental groups. 
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Trainers 
All three trainers were experienced 
in group work. They discussed in de- 
tail the course outline, and made the 
content of their courses as nearly iden- 
tical as possible. However there were 
differences among them in leadership 
style which turned out to have a 
very important influence on the out- 
come of the training. Trainers 1 and 
2 were much alike in temperament. 


Their behavior with groups was en- 
thusiastic, outgoing, eager, and ener- 


Trainer 3 was quieter, slower, 
more hesitant, and more cautious. 
These differences may be illustrated 
through the reaction of each trainer to 
a typical problem in the training course. 
Again we shall use synthetic episodes, 
presenting the same problem to each 
trainer in turn and describing a se- 
quence of events which is typicai of the 
way in which that trainer handled such 
problems. 


getic. 


The Problem 

Mrs. Silberberg: Well, I have been troubled 
by this situation: I was looking for an 
apartment and I went to a duplex where 
the second story apartment was for rent. 
The people who owned the building 
lived in the lower apartment and I talked 
to the woman there. She was about to 
show me the apartment when she said, 
“What did you say your name was?” 
I said, “My name is Mrs. Morris Silber- 
berg.” I could see her cool off. She 
then became very reluctant to show me 
the apartment. She said it was prac- 
tically rented and that it would be a 
waste of my time—and so on. Now 
what should I have done in that situ 
ation? What could I have done? 


Episode 1 
All right, let’s take a moment on 
First, we've got to realize it isn’t 
Could someone tell 


Trainer 1: 
that. 
a public incident 
me why not? 
Harris: There’s no group there. 
Mrs. Silberberg and this woman. 
Trainer 1: That's it exactly. We have here no 
one besides woman to whom her 


Mrs. Just 


this 
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attitudes might spread. But there’s some- 
thing else also—and we can get at it if we 
answer this question: Did Mrs. Silber- 
berg merely wish to correct a remark 
that this woman made—or was there 
something else involved? 
Mrs. Silberberg: She really didn’t say any- 
thing, but I wanted to see the apartment. 
Trainer 1: Exactly! It isn’t as simple as an 
interchange with the end in view of 
educating the biased person. You have 
to make a decision at that point. Do 
you want to see the apartment under 
these circumstances or don’t you? Are 
enough of you interested in this so we 
can work out one or two roles for each 
alternative? 
(Group gocs into short role practice 
on the problem) 
Episode 2 
Trainer 2: Well, of course, that’s not a 
regular incident situation because it 
isn’t in a public place—and just you are 
involved with this woman. So the way 
you would handle that would not neces- 
sarily be the same as you would handle 
a public incident. It depends, too, on 
how badly you want that apartment. 
Have some of the rest of you been 
othered by this particular problem? 
(Chorus of assent from group) 
Trainer 2: Well, let’s work together on it. 
What do some of you think would be 
a good thing to say in that situation? 
Let’s suppose first, that you still want to 
see the apartment. What might you 
say to the woman? 
(Role practice on the problem) 
Episode 3 
Trainer 3: That’s an interesting question— 
but it isn’t the kind of an incident situ- 
ation we're dealing with here. It’s a 
private incident—not a public one. We 
don’t have any experimental information 
on it—so, because we've got so much to 
get over before our time is up today, 
I think we'd better get ahead on the 
incident that happened on the stairway 
of the subway—that Mrs. Goldfarb 
mentioned. 
Mrs. Cohen: Well, that problem has bothered 
me too. You run into it in travel agen- 
cies, hotels—what do you do when they 
either say or imply that you're not 
wanted because you’re Jewish? 
Harris: Couldn’t you tell us out of 
your own experience—and your training 


Mrs. 
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as a group worker what leads to fol- 
low—even if you haven’t experimented 
with different answers? 

Trainer 3: Yes, I suppose we could discuss 
it for a moment—I suppose we could 
rule out immediately anger or sarcasm 
in such a situation—and, as badly as 
some people need apartments these days, 
I suppose we ought to assume the person 
still wants to see the apartment, at least. 
I'd just go about convincing this woman 
that she should show me the apartment. 
Let’s have some suggestions from you 
people on that. 

(Group discusses different answers and 
then goes back to subway incident) 


The behavior of Trainers 1 and 2 in 
this situation is essentially the same. 
Although they realize the question ts 
off the formal course outline, they 
recognize the problem as one with 
which trainees are seriously concerned. 
They welcome: the question and are 
eager to sque¢ze in some work on it. 
Trainer 3, however, wants to rule the 
question out. His hesitancy and his 
language indicate the basic reason. He 
doesn’t feel at all sure that he can give 
these women sound advice in this situ- 
ation. His trainees had to force him 
into a discussion of the question, and 
in the discussion he shows his insecu- 
rity. He feels too insecure to set up role 
practice around the problem; his basic 
aim is to get the group back as quickly 
as possible to “safe” ground. 

The caution and basic insecurity of 
Trainer 3 were evident throughout the 
training program. We shall see later 
how trainees reacted to these qualities. 


Observers 


One observer was assigned to each 
trainer. All three observers were vol 
unteers with undergraduate training in 
psychology. They assisted in the de- 
velopment and preliminary testing of 
the rating scales they were to use. Each 
category was defined, illustrated, and 
discussed at length. 
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At the first meeting of each group 
one of the authors acted as a parallel 
observer. After the meeting the author 
and the observer compared their rec- 
ords, discussed each difference, and 
arrived at a standardized interpretation. 
As often as was possible the authors 
attended additional sessions to observe 
trainer behavior and check further on 
observer reliability. Very little dis- 
agreement on ratings occurred after the 
first meetings of the groups. 


ReEsuLts OF TRAINING 
Opinions Regarding the Adequacy of 
Various Types of Answers to Anti- 
Semitic Remarks. 


At the beginning of the second train- 
ing session and at the end of the fifth 
session, the training groups were given 
the following questionnaire: 


How adequate do you think these answers 
are in the following incident situations? 


1. On a bus—mostly women present. One 
woman says to another: “Can you move 
on further into the bus—I’d like to move 
back.” The woman to whom this is 
addressed turns and says: “We can all 
move back when Becky here decides to 
let us by.” A Jewish woman answers: 
“Well, what’s wrong with Becky? She 
looks all right to me. In fact, she looks 
a little like Mary, the Mother of Christ.” 
On a bus—mixed audience. A man, 
carrying bundles, gets on, followed by 
his wife—but in the crowd she gets 
separated from him by two or three 
people. There are plenty of seats on the 
bus. He finds a double one and sits 
down. A man starts to sit down next to 
him. Wishing to save the seat for his 
wife, who has now deposited their fares 
and is approaching, he says: “Sorry, this 
seat is taken.” The man who had 
wanted the seat then says: “Well, I 
didn’t want that seat anyway—you dirty 
Jew, you.” The man answers: “You're 
quite wrong. I’m not a dirty Jew. I’m 
a clean Jew.” 

On a crowded bus. The bus has stopped 
to take on and discharge passengers. 
One man attempts to get to the exit. He 
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says: “Getting off—I’m trying to get 
off.” In getting to the door he cannot 
help jostling several people. He finally 
gets off and one of these people who had 
been pushed says: “Isn’t that just like a 
Jew—always shoving. They must think 
they own these buses.” A man answers 
as follows: “That’s Hitler talk. Don’t 
you know what happened in Germany 
because people talked that way? You 
ought to be ashamed of yourself!” 

A card party. At one of the tables there 
are a Jewish woman and three non- 
Jewish women. One of the latter makes 
a prejudiced remark about Jews and the 
Jewish woman objects, remarking that 
she, herself, is Jewish. At this the 
Gentile woman is embarrassed and 
flustered. She says: “Oh, I didn’t mean 
you—my goodness, I know, Mrs. Gold- 
berg, that you’re different. I referred 
to a different type of Jew.” Whereupon 
Mrs. Goldberg replies: “I know lots of 
Jews—more than you'll ever meet. Let 
me tell you, Jews are just like everybody 
else—no better and no worse. You 
shouldn’t lump people together and then 
make exceptions for your friends.” 

A cafeteria in a large manufacturing 
plant. Word has gotten around that a 
new foreman, Silverstein by name, is to 
be in charge of a department in a few 
days. Says one worker: “I’m not going 
to like working for no Jew foreman. 
What do they know about machines 
anyway? Let him go back to his coats 
and suits!” 

Another worker answers: “Say, you 

know Harry Miller over in the spot weld- 
ing department? Well, he’s Jewish and 
everybody likes him. He knows his 
machines O.K.” 
A group of people are having a drink 
in a tavern. No Jews are present. One 
says: “These Jews are always trying to 
put something over. You certainly have 
to watch them.” 

Another replies: “Oh, I wouldn’t say 
that. Don’t lump people all together. 
I like some Jews and some |! don’t like. 
I try to judge each person on his own 
merits, and I don’t lump them all 
together.” 

A crowded waiting room. One man 
feels his turn to be interviewed was 
taken by a man named Goldstein. He 
says: “He was mot next! Goldstein, 
huh? Another Jew who can’t wait his 


turn. Who do they think they are, 
anyway?” 

A man answers: “I wouldn’t say that 

if I were you. We don’t want that kind 
of talk here in America. This country 
is made up of all races and religions, and 
it’s up to us to see to it that they all get 
an even break.” 
A group of people, heretofore strangers, 
get into a conversation in the club car 
of a train. The conversation turns to 
politics and one man says: “Well, I’m 
glad those Jews are getting out of Wash- 
ington. They had entirely too much 
influence under Roosevelt.” 

Another man answers: “Oh, I don’t 
know—of course, some Jews may have 
inside jobs with Federal agencies—but 
they are a pretty smart bunch—and on 
the whole they do an honest job.” 
There has been a misunderstanding as 
to whose turn it was to use the washing 
machine in an apartment building. 
Several women are present. A Jewish 
woman has put her washing in and the 
non-Jewish woman who thought it her 
turn says: “I might know what to expect 
of your kind. I’ve lived in houses with 
you people before. It’s things like this 
that show Hitler wasn’t all wrong!” 

The Jewish woman replies: “I've told 

you I regretted this misunderstanding. 
But if you want to talk like that you 
simply prove you’re an ignorant, preju- 
diced person. I’m going to lodge a com- 
plaint against you with the management 
of the building.” 
A group of women, one Jewish, enter 
a candy store. They have their eye on 
a particular type of chocolate cream 
which is a specialty of the shop. As 
they converse and move toward the 
counter—a woman rushes into the shop, 
right through their group and up to the 
counter. She orders, in a German accent, 
the last box of creams in the shop and 
leaves. The ladies make second choices 
and also leave. As they do so, one of the 
Gentile women observes: “Well, I guess 
that’s the price you have to pay if you 
let a lot of those refugees into the coun- 
try. It seems pretty trying at times.” 
The Jewish woman answers: “Oh, I 
don’t know. How are you certain she’s 
a refugee? We have to be careful about 
identifying people by their appearance or 
accents. We can often be wrong.” 
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Each subject rated each answer on a 
four point scale, the highest rating 
being four. Table 2 shows the mean 
rating of each answer on the initial and 
final administration of the question- 
naire. The joint rating of each answer 
by the two present authors is shown in 
the third column for comparative pur- 
poses. These joint ratings illustrate the 
standards for judging answers which 
were communicated to trainers and 
observers before the beginning of the 
experiment. 


the authors, while the final ratings cor- 
related 84. 


The Reality Test 


The primary purpose of the training 
program was not to change opinions 
regarding the effectiveness of various 
possible answers to anti-minority re- 
marks. Our main aim was to increase 
the ability of our subjects to make a 
reasonably effective answer themselves 
when suddenly confronted with an 
incident situation. Consequently the 


TABLE 2 


RaTINGs oF ANSWERS TO INCIDENT SITUATIONS 


MEAN INITIAL 
ANSWER RATING 
.38 
-57 
£2 
-75 
-04 
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Situation 
Situation 
Situation 
Situation 
Situation 
Situation 
Situation 
Situation 
Situation 
Situation 10 
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MEAN FINAL RATING OF PRESENT 
RATING AUTHORS 


-92 
-02 
.63 
-57 
.25 
.63 
.84 
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The general effect of the training ex- 
perience was to make the women more 
critical of the answers presented in the 
questionnaire. The overall drop of .21 
is significant at the one per cent level. 
The changes in the ratings of answers 2 
and 3 are significant at the one per cent 
level; the changes in the ratings of 
answers 1 and 5 are significant at the 
five per cent level. Situation 5 was the 
only one whose answer received a 
higher rating on the second administra- 
tion of the questionnaire. 

As might be expected, the changes in 
the relative popularity of various an- 
swers were such as to bring the final 
ratings more in line with those made 
by the authors. The initial mean-rat- 
ings correlated .75 with those made by 


w 
~ 
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most important measure of the results 
of training is what we called the reality 
test. The test procedure was as follows: 


At the beginning of the second training 
session the trainer put the names of all 
women present in a hat, shuffled them, and 
picked out six at random. These six women 
were sent out of the room together and then 
called back one at a time. When a woman 
returned, the trainer explained the test situ- 
ation to her in these words: “This is a 
crowded bus, and you and I are standing 
near the rear exit. The bus stops and a 
man starts pushing himself through the 
crowd toward the exit. He says, ‘I’m trying 
to get off! I’m trying to get off!’ As he 
forcefully edges through he cannot help push- 
ing several people. I am going to play the 
part of someone he pushes. He jostles me— 
among others—and finally gets off. I’m 
going to make a remark about this, and 
you'll be expected to make the best answer 
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I'll then answer you just 
Do you 


you know how. 
as I might in real life—and so on. 
have any questions?” 

The trainer made sure that each subject 
understood what was expected of her. Dur- 
ing his explanation he watched the subject 
carefully for signs of nervousness or distress. 
If he thought he noted real distress, he asked 
the subject if she would prefer not to play 
the role of answerer at this time but to 
attempt it at a later time in the course. If 
she said “yes,” she was excused, and another 
subject was picked at random. Only a few 
such substitutions were actually made. 

When the subject was ready, the trainer 
began the test with these lines: “Isn’t that 
just like a Jew—always shoving! Who do 
they think they are, anyway? They must 
think they own the buses. Sometimes I get 
pretty tired of it.” The trainer and the 
group observer listened carefully to the sub- 
ject’s reply. If she was blocked and unable 
to answer, the trainer helped her out by sug 
gesting things she might say; but she was 
given a score of zero on the test. If she 
made any kind of reply, the trainer answered: 
“Lady, I wasn’t talking to you. What's it 
your business, anyway?” The subject’s reply 
to this second remark ended the test. All 
tests were made in the presence of all the 
women in the group except those who were 
about to serve as subjects. The six reality 
tests were followed by administration of the 
incident situations questionnaire described in 
the preceding section. 

In the latter part of the final training ses- 
sion there was a second reality test. Six 
women were chosen by lot as before, sent out 
of the room, and called back one by one. 
This time the explanation of the situation 
by the trainer was very brief: “We're on a 
It’s very crowded, and there’s been 
Someone 1s 


subway. 
a lot of shoving and pushing. 
going to make a remark, and you are to 
answer it. Do you understand?” When the 
subject indicated that she understood, a pro- 
fessional actress who was a complete stranger 
to the subject emerged from another room 
where she had been concealed. The actress 
took up a position beside the subject, facing 
in the same direction, and said in a loud 
voice without looking at the subject: “That's 
a Jew for you—always pushing! They seem 
to think they own the subway. Why don’t 
they go back they came from? 
Believe me, Hitler knew how to handle ’em!” 
When the 
to face her and said: “What business is it of 


where 


subject replied, the actress turned 
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yours?” The subject’s reply to this second 
remark ended the test. The reality tests in 
the final training session were ‘followed by a 


second administration of the incident situ 


ations questionnaire. 


It will be noted that the second reality 
test paralleled the first in its structure 
and the intellectual content of the anti- 
Semitic remarks. However, it pre- 
sented a more severe emotional problem 
for the woman attempting to answer 
because of the greater sharpness of the 
bigot’s concluding statement in her 
initial remark, and because the remark 
was made by a complete stranger rather 
than the friendly trainer. Both situ- 
ations, of course, differed from “real 
life” in that the subject was surrounded 
by a group of her friends and knew all 
the time that the situation was “just a 
test.” This, however, did not prevent 
both situations from arousing a great 
deal of emotion. 

Scores on the reality tests were de- 
rived from ratings made by the regular 
observer assigned to each group. Each 
woman’s answer was rated by the ob- 
server on five characteristics: the quality 
of the answer’s content, and the poise, 
timing, sincerity, and non-aggressive- 
ness with which the answer was made. 
Each characteristic was rated on a 0 to 
5 scale. A total score for the answer 
was then derived by multiplying the 
rating for quality of content by four 
and then adding it to the unweighted 
sum of the other ratings. This pro- 
cedure yielded a score ranging from 
o to 40 in which the content of the 
answer and the manner in which it was 
made had approximately equal weights. 

The qualities which were needed in 
an answer for it to receive a high rating 
on manner are evident from the terms 
“timing,” “sincerity,” and 
“non-aggressiveness.” The qualities 
which were needed for a high rating on 
content are illustrated by answers 4, 5, 


~ pe ise,” 
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6, and 7 in the incident situations ques- 
tionnaire previously described. Both 
the standards for judging manner and 
the standards for judging content were 
derived from a combination of general 
psychological knowledge, experience 
with incident situations, and the results 
of experiments previously reported in 
this series (4, 11). 

The following table shows for each 
group the mean scores made on the 
initial and on the final reality tests. 
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Analysis of variance shows no sig- 
nificant differences among the mean 
scores of the various groups on either 
the initial or the final reality tests. 
Although the group differences on the 
initial reality test are not statistically 
significant, the matching of the groups 
was still far from perfect. It will be 
remembered that Group C was more 
intelligent, better educated, and had a 
higher standard of living than the 
others, and that its members had had 


TABLE 3 





CuLTURAL ANALYSIS 
— 


getetimda 
INITIAL 


Group MEANs ON Reatity TEstTs 





Group A 
Trainer 1 16.0 
Group B 
Trainer 2 
Group C 
Trainer 3 6.7 


No Cu.tturaL ANALYSIS 
Aw. 
a - 
INITIAL Fina 





Group A’ 


26. 5 
Group B’ 

28.7 
Group C’ 

24.7 





Each mean is based on six cases except 
that of Group C on the initial test, 
which is based on three cases. 

The improvements in ability to an- 
swer are very striking. The mean gain 
was 16.7, significant at the one per cent 
level. No group showed an average 
gain of less than 12 points. In the 
initial tests 31 per cent of the women 
were completely blocked in attempting 
to answer, and consequently received 
scores of zero. On the final test no 
woman made a score of less than 14. 

Both the content and the manner of 
the answers improved following train- 
ing. The mean gain in quality of con- 
tent was 8.0, and the mean gain in 
quality of manner was 8.7. Each of 
these gains is significant at the one per 
cent level. No group showed ar, aver- 
age gain in quality of content less than 
5-3, or a gain in quality of manner less 
than 6.6. 





greater experience in organizational 
life. Also, about half the members of 
Groups A and A’ had seen before the 
beginning of the training course a pro- 
gram in which several incident situ- 
ations and one very good answer were 
demonstrated. For these reasons it 
seemed worth while to undertake an 
analysis of covariance in which group 
means on the final test would be 
adjusted on the basis of initial group 
means and the regression of final mean 
score on initial mean score, going from 
group to group. 

It became evident in the course of this 
analysis that insofar as there was any 
relationship between initial score and 
final score in these training groups, it 
was manifesting itself in the covariance 
of initial and final score from trainer 
to trainer rather than in the interaction 
covariance where it should normally 
have shown itself most clearly. There 
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TABLE 4 


Apyustep Group Means on Fina Reatity Test 





CuLturRAL ANALYSIS 


AVERAGE 


No Cutturat ANALYSIS 





Group A 
29.4 
Group B 
31.0 
Group C 


22 
23.9 


Trainer 1 
Trainer 


Trainer 3 


are two factors which may be respon- 
sible for this phenomenon. One is 
the fact that the two groups contain- 
ing members who had seen the inci- 
dent demonstrated before the training 
course were both assigned to the same 
trainer; the other is the fact that the 
observers who made the ratings were 
assigned one to each trainer. Thus any 
systematic tendency for one observer 
to give higher ratings than another 
would show up in the trainer variance 
and covariance but not in the inter- 
action variance and covariance. For 
this reason the group means on the 
final test were adjusted on the basis of 
the total between groups variance and 
covariance, including the covariance by 
methods and trainers. Table 4 shows 
the mean scores of the various groups 


Group A’ 
25.6 
Group B’ 
27.7 
Group C’ 
25.3 
26.2 


27-5 


29.4 


24.1 


27.0 





on the final reality test adjusted by 
deducting from each mean .214 times 
the number of points by which that 
group exceeded the general mean on the 
pretest. 

The entries in Table 4 provide our 
best single criterion of the relative suc- 
cess of the training program in the 
various groups. The scores of the cul- 
tural analysis groups are a little higher 
than the scores of the no cultural analy- 
sis groups, and the groups of Trainer 1 
score on the average a little below those 
of Trainer 2 and a little above those of 
Trainer 3; however none of these dif.- 
ferences is statistically significant. 


Attendance. 


A problem in all voluntary training 
courses is the tendency for people to 


TABLE 5 


ATTENDANCE AT TRAINING SESSIONS 


1st SESSION 


2ND SESSION 


5TH SEssION 


4TH SESSION 


3RD SEssION 





Trainer 1 

Group A 1b 

Group A’ 23 
Trainer 2 

Group B 

Group B’ 
Trainer 

Group C 

Group C’ 31 
118 


Total 108 


16 10 14 
13 15 


10 
13 


108 93 





* Group C’ was not organized in time to hold its first training session at the time when the other 


groups began the training program. 


In Group C’ the “second session” 


was a much longer meeting 


than in the other groups and included the material which the other groups covered in their first two 


training sessions 
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drop out during the course of the train- 
ing program. Table 5 shows the 
attendance figures for our training 
groups at each of the five training 
sessions. 

The first question which the attend- 
ance figures raise is whether the im- 
provements in performance on _ the 
reality test from the second session to 
the fifth session may have been in part 
the result of a selection process in 
which the women who were less adept 
at answering were gradually eliminated 
from the training program. This ques- 
tion may be answered by comparing 
the scores on the final reality test of 
Groups A, B’, and C’, which lost a 
total of 24 members between the time 
of the initial and the final reality tests, 
with the scores of Groups A’, B, and C, 
which lost a total of no members be- 
tween the initial and final tesis. The 
adjusted mean score on the final test 
for Groups A, B’, and C’, is 27.5, while 
the adjusted mean score for Groups A’, 
B, and C is 26.5. This difference is not 
statistically reliable. Its small size indi- 
cates that, if there was any selective 
tendency for the less able women to 
drop out of the training program, the 
effect of this tendency on the final 
reality scores must be very slight in 
comparison with the direct effects of 
the training course itself. 

The second question raised by the 
attendance figures is whether the de- 
cline in attendance from the beginning 
to the end of the course can be thought 
of as essentially constant among the 
six groups, or whether there were sig- 
nificant differences among the three 
trainers and the two training methods 
in this respect. If we take attendance 
at the first training session in eac’ 
group as our base (using attendance at 
the second session as our base for Group 
C’) and compute the proportion of each 
group which remained at the final 


training session, we find that the differ- 
ences from trainer to trainer are sig- 
nificant at the one per cent level. 
Trainer 1 lost 32 per cent of his initial 
participants, Trainer 2 lost 17 per cent, 
and Trainer 3 lost 50 per cent. 

The corresponding differences be- 
tween the cultural analysis and the no 
cultural analysis groups are significant 
at the five per cent level, but these dif- 
ferences require a somewhat closer 
scrutiny. The training program for 
the C.A. and N.C.A. groups was iden- 
tical for the first two training sessions. 
Consequently if we are to make a legiti- 
mate test of the relative holding power 
of the two training programs, we 
should compare the attendance at the 
third training session with that at the 
fifth session. Again the difference be- 
tween C.A. and N.C.A. groups is sig- 
nificant at the five per cent level; but 
this result is entirely due to the contrast 
between Group C and Group C’, the 
two groups of Trainer 3. 

The explanation of this result lies in 
circumstances which have nothing to 
do with the cultural analysis variable. 
After the second training session the 
chairman of Group C telephoned the 
senior author and told him that the 
members of her group were extremely 
dissatished with the training program, 
and that unless something were done 
she was afraid they would refuse to con- 
tinue. The senior author promised to 
hold a special conference on the situa- 
tion with Trainer 3, and explained that 
it was extremely important to the 
American Jewish Congress that this ex 
periment be carried through as planned, 
with each group completing the full 
training course. The chairman of 
Group C then telephoned each member 
of her group, explained the situation, 
and secured from her a promise to stick 
with the training course until the end. 
It is extremely likely that without this 
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additional motivation to continue the 
training program, the decline in attend- 
ance in Group C would have been even 
more dramatic than in Group C’. 


Self-Ratings. 

At the end of the training course all 
of the women who had completed the 
course were asked to fill out a written 
questionnaire on their reactions to the 
training program. The most important 
item on the questionnaire took this 
form: 
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her final confidence in answering as at 
least one point higher than her initial 
confidence. 

Analysis of variance shows no signifi- 
cant differences among the various 
groups in ratings of final self-confi- 
dence, either by trainers, methods, or 
interaction. It would be possible to use 
the analysis of covariance with these 
confidence ratings just as we did with 
the scores on the reality test; however, 
the ratings on initial self-confidence 
were made, not at the beginning of the 


TABLE 6 


MEAN Sevr-Ratincs of CONFIDENCE IN ANSWERING 





CuLTuRAL ANALYSIS 
—— ra 
FINAL 


INITIAL 


Group A 





Trainer 
Group B 
Trainer 2 
Group C 
Trainer 3 


Please rate yourself on the following scale. 
Place a B on the scale at a point which repre- 
sents your feeling of confidence in handling 
incident situations before you participated in 
these training sessions. Place an E on the 
scale at a point which now, at the end of the 
sessions, represents your feeling of confidence 
in handling incident situations. Be hard- 
headed in estimating this. 


Ss 6¢ 8 97 2 3 @ 
Feel 
completely 
confident 
in ability 
to make 
effective 
answer 


I 2 
Feel 
completely 
unable to 
answer 


Feel 
able to 
answer if 
circumstances 
are favorable 


Table 6 shows for each group mean 
self-ratings on initial confidence and 
final answering. The 
changes are very striking. The mean 
gain in self-confidence is 4.43, signifi- 
cant at the one per cent level. Every 
woman who completed the course rated 


confidence in 


eg 


No CuLturat ANALYSIS 





INITIAL 


Group A’ 


71 2.23 


Group B’ 
2.50 


+33 -10 


training course, but at the same time as 
the ratings on final self-confidence. 
They consequently do not provide as 
appropriate a base line against which to 
evaluate the final position of the groups 
as did the initial scores on the reality 
test. 

Ratings of Training Course. 

The questionnaire at the end of the 
training course also asked: 

Which of the following statements best 
expresses your feelings about the course? 
Please check one. 

a. This course answered all the important 
problems which I have felt in dealing 
with incident situations. 

. This course answered some of the im- 
portant problems in handling incidents, 
but left others which I feel important 
unanswered or inadequately treated. 

>. This course left out most of the impor- 
tant problems which I have felt in deal- 
ing with incident situations. 
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There were no significant differences 
between the cultural analysis and no 
cultural analysis groups in response to 
this question; however there were 
highly significant differences by train- 
ers. Seventy-four per cent of the sub- 
jects who had worked with Trainer 1 
checked the first statement, 55 per cent 
of those who had worked with Trainer 
2, and 18 per cent of those who had 
worked with Trainer 3. None of the 
course graduates checked the third 
statement; however it should be re- 
membered that half the women who 
began the course with Trainer 3 did 
not have a chance to answer the ques- 
tion because they dropped out before 
the course was completed. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF Groups DuRING THE 
TRAINING Process 


Several times during each training 
session the group observer recorded his 
observations on the training process by 
checking the appropriate categories on 
a rating sheet prepared for this pur- 
pose. In this section we shall sum- 
marize the reports of the group observ- 
ers and discuss some of the charac- 
teristics of the training process which 
these reports reveal. 


Attitudes of Trainers. 


Table 7 shows the number of times 
that each trainer was rated secure or 
insecure in leading a particular group. 


TABLE 7 


RATINGS OF TRAINER SECURITY 


NuMBER OF 
Secure INseEcuRE RarTINGs 

Trainer 1 

Group A 21 0 21 

Group A’ 22 o 22 
Trainer 2 

Group B : 24 

Group B’ ) 24 
Trainer 3 

Group C 12 

Group C’ 13 


Total 


The main insecurity shown by these 
ratings is that of Trainer 3 in dealing 
with Group C. The characteristics of 
this group have already been described. 
Group C members were much more 
confident of their own opinions than 
were members of the other training 
groups, and much more critical of the 
trainer and the training program. It 
was quickly evident to the trainer that 
this was a group that was going to 
keep him on the run. 

All three of the trainers were con- 
sistently “democratic” in handling their 
groups except Trainer 1, who was oc- 
casionally rated as “autocratic” by the 
group observer. 


Attitudes of Groups. 


Each observer had a list of adjectives 
and phrases on which he checked all 
those which seemed appropriate descrip- 
tions of the attitude of the group dur- 
ing a particular time period. The 
groups were usually described as alert 
and intent. In the groups of Trainer 
2 the next most frequent description 
is “working hard,” while the groups 
of Trainer 1 were more often described 
as “having fun.” “Aha” experiences 
occurred very frequently in the groups 
of Trainer 1; these were often preceded 
by a period of confusion or puzzlement. 
The groups of Trainer 3 were puzzled 
about as often as those of Trainer 1, 
but in these groups the confusion was 
seldom resolved by an “aha” experi- 
ence. Group C was the only one in 
which actual boredom and frustration 
were common. 


Group Morale. 


Table 8 presents ratings of the gen- 
eral level of morale in the training 
groups. 


These ratings provide a convenient 
summary of the group attitudes previ- 
ously considered in detail. The differ- 


ARE OID OAD LOIS LEGION L, 


nap tris a 


seth Sih Cp NEE ANE 


dai SRE RIGOR TO UOT 
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TABLE 8 


Ratincs oF Group MorALe 





Very Poor 


Poor 


G;rou { 
Group C 


Total 


ences by trainers are significant at the 
one per cent level. The difference be- 
tween the cultural analysis and no cul- 
tural analysis groups is not significant. 
Group C is outstandingly low in com- 
parison with the other five groups; 
Group C’ is the second lowest. 
Group DIFFERENCES 


SUMMARY OF 


The most convenient method of sum- 
marizing group differences in response 


to the training program is to prevent 
the rank orders of the groups on the 
more important of the criteria which 
we have used to evaluate the program. 
For this purpose we shall select the 
adjusted scores on the final reality test, 
the final self-ratings of confidence in 
answering, the drop in attendance from 
first training session to last, the ratings 


NuMBER OF 
RATINGS 


EXCELLENT 


21 
22 


24 
24 


12 
13 


116 


made by group members of the extent 
to which the course had answered their 
questions, and the ratings made by ob- 
servers of group morale during train- 
ing. Group ranks on these criteria are 
presented in Table 9. 

The groups of Trainer 3 rank lowest 
on all criteria except one, and in this 
they are next to the bottom. The groups 
of Trainer 2 are somewhat superior to 
those of Trainer 1 in maintenance of 
attendance, self-confidence, and actual 
ability to answer, although the groups 
of Trainer 1 are more enthusiastic in 
their ratings of the quality of the 
course. It will be remembered that the 
groups of Trainer 2 were more fre- 
quently rated as “working hard,” while 
the groups of Trainer 1 were more 
frequently rated as “having fun” and 


TABLE 9 
Group Ranks oN Various CRITERIA OF TRAINING SUCCESS 


ADJUSTED 
ScorE—FINAL 


REALITY TEST RATING 


Trainer 1 
Group A 
Group A 

Trainer 2 
Group 
Group 


, 


> 


3 
Grout 
Grou 


Fina SEvt 
CONFIDENCE 


OBSERVER's 
RATING OF 
Group MoraLe 


MEMBERS’ 
RATING 
oF CouRsE 


MAINTENANCE 
OF 
ATTENDANCE 
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gaining intellectual insight through 
“aha” experiences. 

The no cultural analysis groups seem 
to have enjoyed the training course 
somewhat more than the C. A. groups 
and to have made a better showing 
while the course was under way; but 
the C. A. groups seem to have had 
somewhat more self-confidence at the 
end of the course and to have come 
away from the course with a little more 
ability in actually making an answer. 
However, none of the differences be- 
tween C. A. and N. C. A. groups is 
statistically reliable. 

Three of the training groups merit 
some individual discussion. The char- 
acteristics of Group C have already been 
described. Group C’, our next most 
unsuccessful group, was the only one 
whose members were drawn from two 
different American Jewish Congress 
chapters and consequently were not all 
acquainted at the beginning of the 
training course. It also started the 
course a week late. The characteristics 
of Groups C and C’ probably made 
them the most difficult of the six groups 
to handle successfully; however, it is 
impossible to determine how much of 
their low morale was due to these char- 
acteristics and sow much to the hesi- 
tancy and insecurity of their trainer. 

Group A’ presents the paradox of 
being highest in its rating of the train- 
ing course, while lowest in rating its 
own ability to answer at the end of the 
course. This group might be described 
as suffering from a special kind of in- 
feriority complex. Of all six groups, it 
was lowest in years of formal educa- 
tion (mean 11.6), score on the intelli- 
gence test, and standard of living. Sev- 
eral of the group members spoke Eng- 
lish with a marked accent. At the same 
time that they felt themselves least able 
to make an effective answer, the women 
of Group A’ felt a stronger need to 


learn how to answer the bigot than did 
the members of any other group. This 
was shown in the number of incidents 
from their personal experience which 
they brought up for discussion, and 
their great emotional involvement in 
the training process. Because of this 
intense motivation the enthusiasm of 
Group A’ for the training course was 
higher than that of any other group, 
even though at the end of the course 
they still remained somewhat unsure of 
their own ability to handle incidents 
in an effective fashion, 


CONCLUSION 


This article has described an experi- 
ment in which six groups of volunteers 
were trained to answer anti-minority 
remarks. All groups showed a strik- 
ing improvement in ability to answer 
at the end of the training course. There 
were statistically reliable gains in_ both 
the content of the answers made and 
the manner in which these answers 
were delivered. There were also signifi- 
cant improvements in trainees’ self-rat- 
ings of their answering ability. 

There were no reliable differences 
among our training groups in any of 
the gains just described. However, 
there were significant differences in at 
tendance, group morale, and evaluation 
of the training course. These differ- 
ences seem to be due partly to char- 
acteristics of the training groups them 
selves, and partly to the caution and 
insecurity shown by one of our three 
trainers. 

Three of the groups devoted one fifth 
of their training time to analysis of 
their inhibitions in answering. The 
other three groups spent this time in 
additional role practice. There were no 
significant differences between the two 
sets of groups on any of our criteria of 
training success. 
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The trainers in this experiment were 
all experienced group workers, and the 
subjects were all members of the Wo- 
men’s Division of the American Jewish 
Congress. It remains to be seen whether 
the same type of training can be suc- 
cessful with other subjects and whether 
it can be carried out by trainers with 
less professional experience. These 
questions were investigated in the ex- 
periment to be described next in this 
series. 
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APPENDIX: OUTLINE OF THE TRAINING COURSE 


I. First Session (Att Groups) 


A. What is the Incident Control Project? 
B. Significance of the present experiment. 

1. We now know important principles 
of how to answer the bigot. How can we 
get this knowledge into general use? 

The experimental method: Testing an 
ypothesis about training. Three chapters 
ng trained by one method and three by 

! M compare 


some 


sure progress and 
this experiment are thus 
of modern 
project have 
in the communi 
skills. 


how 


whole enterprise 
This 
! 


ill problems 


will 


man relation 
now the courses 
r ] . 
would make you partisans 
jects. All such information 
uu at the close of the 


will be | Ke 


tell you 


course. 
} the train ng course 
What is not required. 
Role pract s method. 

Realistic aims to b ct up 

anti-Semitism in 


This is not a course of 


general, but f ne specific 


expression of 
prejudice. 


5. Remarks against amy minority are to be 
answered. 
6. Questions from 
will not be dealt with. 
. Administration of Tests. 
1. Background Information Blank 
», Otis Mental Ability Test. 


group on what will and 


Il. Seconp Session (Att Groups) 


Administration of Tests. 

1. Pre-Training Reality Test. 

2. Incident Situation Questionnaire. 

Discussion. 

1. What is an incident? 

2. Why is it important to answer? 

3. How can incidents be controlled? 

4. Why does an effective answer 
(a) inhibit the bigot? 
(b) encourage others to answer? 

5s. Emphasize group influence on_ attitude 
formation: We assume the attitudes of the 
groups to which we belong. 

The Concept of Role: Gesture 
cation. 
The “Role 
imaginary ¢t 
husband. 


and Communi 


(Trainer picks up 
ind plays hen-pecked 
identifies role. Then 


Game.” 
ephon 
Group 
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participant plays a role she invents—and Poise and hauteur in dealings with 
so on.) common folk. 
2. What makes up a role? d. These ideals have already undergone 
a. Total behavior: dress, posture, facial and some change. They need more. 
bodily expression, voice, words, pronun- 3. The American horse-and-buggy culture: 
ciation. Agrarian, individualistic. 
b. Examples from current plays showing a. Key-note of this culture: Mind your own 
how much can be said in pantomime. business. 
D. The Communication of Sincerity. . Strong sense of private domain. 
1. Robert Merton’s study of the Kate Smith :. Changing conceptions of what is of pri- 
War Bond Drive. (Two passages on effect vate and what is of public concern. 
of sincerity read. Group discusses these . Obsolescence of modern man. We need 
Passages. ) pioneers in cultural change for an invig- 
Contrasting sincere with insincere roles: orated democracy. 
a. The super-courteous (bowing) greeting. 
The sincere greeting. Non C. A. Groups 
The insincere invitation. A. Allport Ascendance-Submission Test. 
The sincere invitation. B. Four key concepts of manner: Sincerity, 
poise, humanness, non-aggression. 
Ill. THurrp Session 1. How do you communicate sincerity? 
a. Feel emotion you try to express. 


C. A. Groups 


A. Allport Ascendance-Submission Test. 
B. Analysis of inhibitions in answering. 

1. Re-living of incidents in which we did not 

answer to make blockages vivid. 

Kinds of blockage: 

a. Paralyzing rush of emotion. 

b. Taken by surprise, can’t think quickly 
enough. 

Fear of physical danger. 

Lack of energy to get into a conflict 

situation. 

Lack of knowledge as to whether or 

how to answer. 

Fear that you will lose your temper. 

Fear of taking a public role: 

(1) Fear of being conspicuous. 

(2) Fear of being thought odd, exhi 
bitionist, an agitator, a_ radical 
“unlady-like.” 

(3) Fear of being bested or made 
ridiculous. 

(4) Fear of creating a “scene.” 

3. Discussion of ways in which the first six 
blockages can be eliminated through train 
ing and practice. 

C. Analysis of fear of taking a public role. 

1. How do we get our personalities? 

a. Differing cultural patterns and resultant 
personalities 

b. The Zuni: What would I be like if I 
had been born into this culture? 

c. Kwakiutl: What would I be like in this 
culture? 

d. Changes in the Jewish cultural pattern 

he world of Sholem Aleichem and the 

American Jewish community. 

We are living bundles of our culture. 

Fears in incident situations are cul 

turally induced. 

The old feudal-aristocratic culture 

a. Ruling-class ideals 

b. The knight. The “Gentleman.” The 
feudal “Lady.” 


b. 


Cc. 


Merton’s judgment on Kate Smith's 
communication of sincerity. 

Learn by practice, using judgments of 
your co-trainees as guides. 


d. Role practice on incidents supplied by 


groups. 


>. Two concepts of poise: 
a. Aristocratic concept: unruffled demeanor, 


I 


c 


1. 


J 


dignity, suppression of emotion. 
Psychological concept: emotional secu 
rity, basic courage of convictions. 

We accept part of the first concept and 
all of the second. 

Role practice to highlight differences. 


3. Humanness: the home-spun quality of 


a. 


4 


dD. 


c 


personality. 

Lincoln and the “Just folks” motif of 
election propaganda. 

Merton on this motif in Kate Smith's 
war bond broadcasts. 

Role practice on humanness. 


4. Non-Aggression 
a. Experimental findings: implications for 


b 


large-scale training. 

Strategy of non-aggression against the 

bigot. 

(1) Conforms to demands of public 
cuquctte. 

2) Reduces tension. 

3) Impresses with justness of your 
cause. 

+) Communicates your own basic sé 
curity and confidence. 

5) Reduces possibility of physical vio- 
le nce. 

Helps to non-aggression. 

(1) Anti-Semitism of the bigot is a cul 
tural product. 

(2) No one is born wishing to hate 
people. 
Aggression should 
against an idea rather than against 
person w ho expresses it. 
Role yracti« m non-aggression. 


be directed 
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Cc 


Two practica 

1. Clarity. 

2. Timing. 

Informal test of ability to answer. 

1. Preliminary remarks on content of an 
answer. 

2. Role Practice: Observer’s blanks used by 
trainees to score several answers. 


matters in answering: 


IV. Fourtn Session 
C. A. Groups 


Lentz Conservatism-Radicalism Opinionnaire. 
Review of cultural analysis: A formidable 
barrier to answering a bigot is fear of being 
conspicuous in a public situation. This fear 
was implanted in us by an old cultural heri- 
tage, which is now long out of date. It is 
up to us to create new folkways fitted to the 
needs of democracy in a new age. When 
we answer in an incident situation we are, 
besides stopping the spread of prejudice, 
yioneering in cultural change. We are saying 
in effect: Public prejudice is everybody's 
business. 

How do you answer a prejudiced remark? 

1. Manner: Short version of material covered 
by N.C.A. groups in third session. Role 
practice on manner. 

2. Content: Short version of material covered 
by N.C.A. groups in fourth session. Role 


practice on content of answer. 


Non C. A. Groups 
Lentz Conservatism-Radicalism Opinionnaire. 
Review four key concepts of manner: Discus- 
sion and short role practice. Reminder on 
clarity and timing. 
Analysis of Content. 
1. The appeal to emotion as used by adver- 
in the American tra 
tion answer. 
a. Patriotism; 
fair play. 
Fear of disunity; “trouble. 
Don’t be a sucker. 
Group solidarity; “we feeling.” 
of the situation. 


dently 


ideals of square deal and 


answerer herself as 


lata on “Stevenson” 


ind weakness of each. 


person in a specinc situation. 


Role practic 
situations 

1. You are attacked verbally. 

2. Someone else is maligned. 

3. Some other minority is attacked 


with entire group on following 


ABRAHAM F. Crrron 


AND JoHN Harpinc 


4. Jews are maligned in incident where you 
see Jewish person clearly in the wrong. 
Role practice with small groups. Each group 
selects a captain and chooses its own prob- 

lems to work on. 
Groups report main difficulties for emphasis 
next time. 


V. Firtu Session 
C. A. Groups 


Final review of cultural analysis. 

1. “Ladylike” and “gentlemanly” behavior: 
a. Changing the content of these ideas— 

not doing away with them. 
b. Answering an incident—but in a “lady- 
like” way. 

2. “None of your business”: the cry of out- 
moded individualism. In the contem- 
porary world, the eradication of prejudice 
is everyone’s business. 

Role practice (with score cards and compari- 

son of scores). 

1. Break up group into practice teams. 
five women on each team. 

>. Each group chooses its own incidents and 
its own chairman. After two incidents 
have been used, a new chairman is chosen 
for two more, and so on. 

3. Each group should include at least one 
Negro and one Italian incident. 

4. Summary of difficulties and questions from 
ach group. Role practice on these. 

Reality test with professional actress. 

Incident Situation Questionnaire. 

Training Evaluation Questionnaire. 

Arrangements for continued contact with 

trainer, 


About 


Non C. A. Groups 


Review of difficulties reported at last session. 
Role pract on these. 
Role practice (with score cards and compari- 
son of scores). 
1. Break up group into practice teams. About 
five women on each team. 
Each group chooses its own incidents and 
its own chairman. After two incidents 
have been used, a new chairman is chosen 
for two more, and so on. 
Each include at least one 
Negro and one Italian incident. 
Summary of difficulties and questions from 
each group. Role practice on these. 
Reality test with professional actress. 
Incident Situation Questionnaire. 
Training Evaluation Questionnaire. 
Arrangements for continued contact with 
trainer. 


group should 





EMOTIONAL EXPRESSION IN FAILURE: A NEW HYPOTHESIS * 


BY IRWIN KATZ 
The University of Buffalo 


HE study of the effects of frustra- 

tration cannot be separated from 

the problem of what frustration 
“is” psychologically. It seems evident 
that the ambiguity and disagreement 
that Zander (20) and more recently 
Sargent (16) have noted in many cur- 
rent discussions of frustration result 
largely from the attempt to treat frus- 
tration as one definable entity that can 
be lawfully connected with certain uni- 
versal effects, such as aggression. In 
reviewing experimental studies of frus- 
tration, Zander observed much dis- 
agreement as to its typical consequences, 
and concluded that there are several 
different types of frustration, each 
with its characteristic type of reaction. 
Lewin, in a careful theoretical analy- 
sis (10), pointed out that the term fras- 
tration “refers in a vague way to a 
multitude of different settings rather 
than to one conceptually definable type 
of situation.” He continued: 

“Indeed, the experiments show that it is 
as correct to say ‘frustration leads to increased 
friendship and non-aggression’ . . . as to say 
‘frustration leads to aggression.’ It is correct 
to say that frustration leads to increased as 
well as to decreased productivity, that it 
leads to new efforts as well as to passivity” 


(p. 8). 


Accordingly, predictions of behavior 
in frustration must be derived from 


*This paper is based on a dissertation sub 
mitted in 1949 to the Department of Psychology 
Stanford University. Dr. Paul Farnsworth, 
Dr. Maud Merrill James, and Dr. Ernest Hilgard 
guided the author in the research and in the 
writing of the dissertation. Dr. Tamara Dembo 
contributed innumerable helpful suggestions on 
methodology and interpretation. The author 
alone is responsible for the present form of this 
report 
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knowledge or assumptions about the 
nature of frustration and the specific 
settings in which it occurs. -The re- 
search to be reported in these pages is 
concerned with the effect of frustration 
upon emotional expression, as revealed 
in a projective technique. Drawings 
made by adults before experiencing 
failure on a simulated test of intelli- 
gence are to be compared with draw- 
ings made immediately after failure, 
and these in turn are to be compared 
with the drawings of subjects who 
engaged in an emotionally neutral 
intervening activity. An _ hypothesis 
has been formulated, on the basis of a 
theory of the psychological situation in 
failure. Before stating the hypothesis 
it will be appropriate to consider the 
suppositions that give rise to it. 

The usual definition of frustration is 
in terms of the interruption of a 
sequence of goal-directed actions.’ At 
present there is reason to believe that 
the significance of the event to the per- 
son is more important than the inter- 
ruption per se. Maslow (12) contends 
that only a deprivation which is at the 
same time “ a threat to the personality, 
that is, to the life goals of the individ- 
ual, to his defensive system, to his self- 
esteem, or to his feeling of security . . . 
has the multitude of effects (usually 
undesirable) which are commonly 
ittributed to frustration in general” (p. 
364). Maslow offers supporting evi- 


1A notable exception is the definition of the 
topological psychologists, ¢.g., Barker, Dembo 
and Lewin (2) and French (6). They conceive 
f frustration as a state of emotional tension 
resulting from the opposition of forces acting 
upon the person. 
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dence from animal, child, and abnormal 
psychology. Sargent (16) has noted 
that a similar viewpoint underlies 
Rosenzweig’s (15) distinction between 
‘need-persistive’ and ‘ego-defensive’ re- 
actions, the latter representing greater 
emotional disturbance. Rosenzweig’s 
experiments show that when the indi- 
vidual’s self esteem is involved, interest 
in uncompleted problems gives way 
to repression of :them (14). In the 
broad field of personality, Snygg and 
Combs (18) maintain that all goal- 
directed behavior is in the service of a 
single, basic need for “the preservation 
and enhancement of the phenomenal 
self,” from which it follows that strong 
frustration involves threat to the total 
person. 

One type of frustration in which ego- 


threat is clearly present occurs when: 


the person is trapped within the power- 
field? of another individual. French (6) 
has indicated that this situation may 
arise in at least two ways: (1) One per- 
son is forced by another in the direction 


of a goal which he cannot attain be- 


cause of lack of ability. (2) One per- 
son is prevented by another from 
attaining a goal. Under both condi- 
tions the powerfield of the thwarter 
will be perceived as threatening to the 
security of the person, especially if the 
thwarter is hostile. Most frustration 
experiments have employed one or the 
other of these situations, with the ex- 
perimenter in the role of thwarter. In 
such experiments the “objective” events, 
i.c., failure to complete a task, to reach 
an incentive object, to satisfy a physio- 
logical need, to some extent derive their 

Powerfield is a term used by the topological 
activity 
an individual or a 
which a force field 
and other changes 
Power itself is defined in 
magnitude of inducee’s own force 


psychologists. It refers to the 
influence of 
the range throug! 


range of 
regions of social 
group, 1.c., 
operates to induce behaviora 
in another individual. 
terms of the 
which an induced force can overcome. 


significance from the subject’s interpre- 
tation of the relationship existing be- 
tween him and the experimenter, 
namely that of the thwarted person 
and the thwarter. The experimenter 
thwarts the subject in the basic sense 
of being responsible for the plight of 
the subject and of imposing his will by 
virtue of superior authority and status. 
The subject may experience a loss of 
dignity because of what appears to be 
rude, inconsiderate, or arbitrary be- 
havior on the part of the experimenter. 
He may experience a loss of worth 
when the experimenter defines a task 
as a “test” of intelligence or motor skill 
and then pronounces the subject’s per- 
formance “inferior.” 

The far-reaching emotional effect of 
the experimenter’s dominance over the 
subject is dramatically revealed in an 
unpublished experiment by Dembo, 
which Koffka (8) has described. Women 
students were required to perform 
several times a number of simple but 
nonsensical tasks. In one group of ex- 
periments the subject was alone in the 
room and read the instructions from 
slips of paper. In another setup the 
experimenter was in the room with the 
subject and interfered with her work. 
Anger occurred in both situations, but 
when the subject was alone anger was 
freely expressed, it was not directed at 
the experimenter, and it vanished once 
the experiment was over. In the other 
situation anger was largely suppressed, 
although it was much stronger as meas- 
ured by the duration of after-effects. 
According to Koffka, “It sometimes 
took weeks or even months before the 
subjects could speak about these experi- 
ments and relate their exveriences, 
which often consisted of desires for 
revenge to be wreaked on the experi- 
menter” (p. 673). Koffka interprets 
the anger as due to “the pressure under 
which the Ego of the subject is put just 
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by its subordination under the will and 
whim of the experimenter.” 

Other investigators, regardless of 
their theoretical bias, often have been 
at pains to create in their experiments 
a social atmosphere loaded with threat- 
ening implications for the subject. Two 
illustrative studies will be mentioned. 
Postman and Bruner (13), in a recent 
report on primitivization of perception 
as a consequence of “perceptual frus- 
tration,” state that “there is perceptual 
frustration just as there is frustration of 
other instrumental and consummatory 
acts.” The implication is that the 
terms “frustration” and “interruption” 
are to some extent interchangeable. 
Nevertheless, the authors elaborately 
“intensified” the failure of the subjects 
(to identify tachistoscopically presented 
material) by means of “bitingly dis- 
ruptive criticisms,” insistence on their 
performance “beyond the point of rude- 
ness,” and questions of a highly per- 
sonal nature. Similarly, in their well- 
known study of frustration and aggres- 
sion Sears, Hovland and Miller (17) 
required students to remain awake for 
24 hours on the assumption that physio- 
logical deprivation would “provide ade- 
quate frustration and elicit the required 
aggression.” But in addition the men 
were subjected to a humiliating series 
of broken promises and arbitrary re- 
strictions on their freedom of action. 
The results show that the social atmos- 
phere thus created was far more dis- 
turbing to the subjects than the loss of 
sleep. 

In the experiments cited above the 
subject (S) can attribute his plight, 
either directly or indirectly, to the 
actions of the experimenter. Accord- 
ing to French (6): 

“If the barrier is completely impassible and 
if there is no escape from the powerfield of 


the experimenter, then the only way of 
eliminating the frustration is . . . by weaken- 


33! 
ing or destroying the experimenter’s power- 
field” (p. 292). 

Hence, one type of self-protective 
reaction would be aggression against 
the experimenter. And such indeed 
were the findings in the three experi- 
ments mentioned above. Sometimes 
there is no overt manifestation of ag- 
gression, and presumably there are 
several factors which may account for 
its absence in a specific setting. No 
doubt Dollard et al. (5) are correct in 
stating that the fear of punishment is 
an important inhibitor of aggressive 
behavior. Related to this is the finding 
of Wright (19) that the perceived 
power of the thwarted individuals rela- 
tive to that of the thwarter may be a 

etermining factor. Thus, individual 
children refrained from striking the 
experimenter, but pairs of friends did 
attack him. 

What kind of self-protective behavior 
will occur when a situation is inescap- 
able and aggression is both inappro- 
priate and dangerous? An answer has 
been suggested by Lewin (9). Accord- 
ing to him the child, under these condi- 
tions, contracts, physically and psychi- 
cally, and usually attempts to build a 
wall between himself and the situation: 
Lewin adds: 

“This is expressed both in the typical bodily 
gestures of despair (crumpling up, covering 
the eyes with the arms, etc.) and by means 
of encysting of the self: the child becomes 
obdurate” (p. 94). 

The “wall” that Lewin mentions is a 
state of reduced communication be- 
tween the person and the environment, 
i.c., the child is (1) less accessible to 
external (and potentially harmful) 
stimuli, and (2) less outgoing and 
spontaneous, hence less self-revealing, 
in his behavior. When viewed in this 
way, Lewin’s description can be related 
to other experimental observations. 
Barker, Dembo and Lewin (2) noted 
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in frustrated children “a decrease in 
freedom of expression, i.e., in the self- 
revealing actions,” as evidenced by a 
decrease in play monologue and friendly 
conversation with the experimenter, 
and by the occurrence of “masking, 
tactical social behavior.” According to 
Lippitt and White(11) there was 
under autocratic leadership a marked 
inhibition of normal free-and-easy 
sociability between boys, even though 
the autocrat never overtly prohibited 
such behavior in any way. The inhi- 
bition of normal social behavior and of 
expression in general, plus the appear- 
ance of masking, or camouflaging be- 
havior (increased politeness, affected 
indifference, etc.) serve to conceal from 
the experimenter the vulnerability of the 
thwarted person: his emotional ten- 
sion, ego-injury (feelings of inferiority, 
shame, wounded pride, etc.), and pun- 
ishable impulses (such as aggression). 
More specifically, when one person is 
forced by another in the direction of a 
goal which he cannot attain because of 
lack of ability, “covering up” behavior 
tends to insulate the person from the 
powerfield of the thwarter. In effect, 
the latter's influence as a frustrating 
went is weakened. ‘The present re- 
search was designed to explore, by 
means of a free-hand drawing tech- 
nique, the modifications in emotional 
expression which occur in adults when 
failure is experienced in a mandatory 
On the basis of the foregoing 
theoretical considerations, it was hy- 
an atmosphere of 
social restraint the person will behave 
that 
listurbance will tend 
the 
showing 


t isk. 


pothesized that in 


n such a manner his emotional 
to be concealed 
rom experimenter, his behavior 
(1) a reduction in 


personal-emotional expression, and (2) 


gene ral 


an expression of feelings and attitudes 
opposite to those being experienced. It 
was hoped that information would be 


Katz 


obtained that pertained also to the re- 
lated hypothesis that in failure sensi- 
tivity to external stimuli is lowered. 


METHOD 

Preliminary Experiments 
The Medium of Expression. Several con 
siderations led to the selection of free-hand 
drawing as a possibly appropriate technique 
with artistically untrained adults. (1) It 
was believed that the projective nature of the 
medium would facilitate unguarded expres- 
sions of feeling. (2) Pre-established modes 
of conceptualization are at a minimum 
(3) Subtle modifications in perceptual 2nd 
(4) 
Fantasy and realistic judgment are closely 
interwoven. (5) Unrehearsed motor activity 
is involved in a central manner and is per 


conceptual organization are conveyed. 


manently recorded. 

The Experiments. Several different draw 
ing tasks were tried out, including “draw a 
person,” “draw a face,” completion of a nude 
outline that was ambiguous with respect to 
sex, and completion of various facial outlines. 
For each drawing task several adults of both 
sexes were tested individually, being required 
to make one drawing immediately before and 
another immediately after experiencing fail 
ure on a series of mental problems which 
were said to be part of an intelligence test. 
The drawing materials consisted of a soft 
pencil with an eraser and white drawing 
paper. In series of experiments, 
requiring completion of a nude outline and 
the other of a facial outline, control subjects 
They read a book between 
the first and second drawinys 

The experiments were purely exploratory 


two one 


were also used. 


and involved small numbers of subjects, so 
that analyses of the drawings by means of 
ratings and statistical tests were not made. 
The pictures were closely inspected by the 
experimenter and other psychologists, who 
found a tendency for the subject to cover up 
in the postfailure production what had been 
This char 
the control 


expressed in the prefailure one. 
acteristic not apparent in 
drawings. Covering up was manifested most 
literally when a human figure which had 
first been drawn nude or semi-nude was com 
pletely clothed after failure; and when a 
postfailure face was partly concealed by th 


was 
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addition of a beard, a mustache, horn 
rimmed spectacles, a low brimmed hat, ete. 
Covering up was indicated also when the 
postfailure face or figure seemed to have 
been deprived of emotional content by 
being made into a puppet, a doll or a 
statue (dehumanization); or through ex- 
treme over-simplification and/or distortion 
(primitivization). 

The Draw-a-Face Experiment 

The Drawing Task. During the pre- 
liminary experiments the search was for tasks 
which would (1) elicit a candid projection 
of emotion in the nonfailure situation; and 
(2) permit of definitive change after failure. 
Drawing a human face gave promise of 
meeting these two criteria. But it appeared 
that unless the perceptual field was structured 
in some way the task often was rejected on 
the ground that it was “too difficult,” or 
was rejected covertly by the drawing of a 
childish moonface. At the same time, assist- 
ing the subject by presenting him with a 
heavily drawn, incomplete facial outline 
seemed to inhibit creative elaboration. 
Finally there was evolved a faintly pencilled, 
incomplete outline which is relatively free of 
both defects. This outline, much darkened 
for the purpose of photographic reproduc- 
tion, is shown in Fig. 1. As presented to the 
subject it was so lightly drawn that it could 
not be seen clearly unless looked at directly. 
The outline measured 7.75 in. from the chin 
to the top of the head, and was traced with 
a soft pencil on a large sheet of white 
drawing paper. 

The Problems. The function of the prob- 
lem situation was to bring about a fairly 
intense failure experience. A series of match- 
stick problems, previously used by Katona (7) 
were employed. In each problem a pattern 
of squares is arranged on a table, and the 
subject is required to reduce the number of 
squares by moving a stated number of sticks 
to new positions in the pattern. The prob- 
lems usually were theoretically soluble, but 
solutions were averted by setting arbitrary 
time limits. Their convenience of adminis- 
tration, high interest value, acceptability as a 
test of reasoning ability, and apparent sim- 
plicity, made these tasks admirably suited to 


the purpose. 
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The Subjects. Seventy men undergraduates 
who were enrolled in the introductory course 
in psychology at Stanford University were 
selected without apparent bias.? To insure 
the naivete of the subjects, they were drawn 
during the first five weeks of the term. 
Students were assigned alternately to the 
experimental and control groups. 

Procedure. The general design of the 
experiment was as follows: The 35 mem- 
bers of the experimental group were required 
to draw a human face just before and just 
after experiencing failure on the simulated 
test of intelligence. The 35 members of the 
control group were treated similarly, except 
that instead of working on the problems they 
read for a comparable length of time. All 
subjects were tested individually, and except 
for the reading period in the control situation 
their behavior was observed and recorded by 
the experimenter throughout the session. 

The research was conducted in a room 
which was furnished with a table, a desk, 
and a few chairs. The walls were completely 
bare. It was considered necessary for the 


adequate conduct of the experiment that an 
atmosphere of security be created in the pre- 
failure and nonfailure situations. 
ner of the experimenter was informal and 


The man- 


friendly. After directing the subject to a 
chair at the table the experimenter chatted 
with him for a few minutes and then ex- 
plained that the department of psychology 
was conducting a study of “how people 
draw.” The experimenter emphasized that 
the drawing task was not a test of any kind, 
and that artistic ability was not called for. 
Then the subject was given a soft (No. 1) 
pencil with an eraser and a drawing shect 
containing the facial outline. His attention 
was called to the facial outline and he was 
instructed to draw a human face, making it 
look as human as possible, and using as much 
or as little of the facial outline as he wished. 
There was a 10 minute time limit, he was 
informed, but he would be free to quit when 


ever he felt that he had finished. The 


8 Each student in the course is required to serve 
for a few hours as an experimental subject. 
Usually he is free to choose from among several 
experiments, but is given little or no information 
about their specific nature. 
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experimenter sat at the side of the table, a 
few feet from the subject. 

One or two minutes before the end of the 
period a time warning was issued. The 
completed drawing was removed from the 
table without comment. Members of the 
experimental group (N=35) were then 
given the “intelligence test.” It was stated 
that the department of. psychology was 
engaged also in standardizing a new intelli- 
gence test, that one series of problems, con- 
stituting a test of “abstract reasoning ability,” 
had been administered to Stanford students 
for several terms, and about to be 
administered to the subject. The sticks were 
arranged on the table, and the first problem 
The subject was permitted to 
work for two or three minutes; then the 
solution was shown. Approximately eight 
problems (never less than six) were pre- 
sented in this way, the solution usually being 
demonstrated after failure. The experi- 
menter terminated the problem situation by 
stating that “there would not be much point 
in going on,” at the same time removing 
the sticks from the table. 

Members of the control group (N=35), 
upon completion of the first drawing, were 
told to relax for a while by reading a news- 
For 15 minutes the experi- 


was 


described. 


paper or a book. 
menter worked at his desk, paying no atten- 
tien to the subject. 

For all subjects the second drawing task 
was introduced with the statement that the 
standard procedure of the drawing study 
was to obtain two drawings from every sub- 
ject. A fresh sheet of paper containing the 
facial outline was presented to the subject, 
with the following instructions: 


Draw a human face again. Try just as hard 
as you did the first time. It doesn’t have to be 
the same as before. You may do it any way 
you like. The time limit is again 10 minutes. 


The experimenter sat at the side of the 
table, a few feet from the subject. 


A brief interview was conducted after 
completion of the second drawing, to obtain 
information about the subject’s attitude 
toward the drawings, his awareness of 
changes in the second drawing, his experi 
ence of failure, and anything else that seemed 


pertinent in a particular case. 
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Analyses of The Drawings 

Qualitative Analysis of The First Drawings. 
In considering the characteristics of the first 
experimental and _ control 
groups may be combined. Thus, a total of 
70 productions will be discussed. Three 
people, working together, inspected the 
drawings and sorted them into six types, 
which are merely suggestive inasmuch as no 
attempt was made to measure the amount of 
agreement among sorters working  inde- 
pendently of each other.* It is hoped that 
the following impressionistic descriptions, in 
conjunction with the illustrations, will help 
orient the reader with regard to the kind of 
psychological data which has been gathered. 
Only those cases have been included about 
which there was complete agreement among 
the three workers. 


drawings the 


Realistic 
human quality. 


(N=21). These faces have a strong 
In all but two cases the outline 
has been used, but it has been remolded and 
individualized by the drawer. Every feature is 
carefully defined, and _ three-dimensionality is 
achieved by means of shading and interior lines. 
All of the faces are of adults; one is that of a 
woman. (See Fig. 2a, 3a, 4a.) 

Character (N=18). There is a strong human 
quality, but the conception is basically iagi- 
native rather than realistic. Each drawing sug- 
gests an historical personage, a literary character, 
or a “type,” iLe., a scholar, a gentleman, etc 
(See Figs. 5a and 6a.) 

Anxiety (N=4). These drawings seem to 
reflect strong emotional disturbance. For example, 
one is a well executed, realistic face, but the lines 
are so light as to be barely visible, line pressure 
is very uneven, the top of the head is missing, 
and there is no indication of a body. 

Rigid (N=4). The presentation outline has 
been firmly traced. The mouth and eyes have 
been formed with the fewest possible lines. 
There are few interior lines and no shading. 

Doll (N=3). These drawings are feminine 
and doll-like. 

Poor Drawer (N=8). There is much distor 
tion and incoherence, and inadequate representa 
tion of the features, i.c., pinpoint eyes, bulbous 
mouth, triangular nose, etc. 


Modifications After Failure. On the basis 
of the preliminary experiments it was pre 
dicted that the drawing made after failure 
would differ from the first in one or more 
of the following ways: 


*The sorters were the experimenter, Dr 
Tamara Dembo and the experimenter’s wife, an 
art historian. 
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be. Postfailure vb. 
Pig. 4 
SUBJECT C 


1. Masking. The second face looks less human 
and more inanimate. Its appearance is more 
doll-like, mask-like, statue-like, etc. 

2. Distortion and/or Omission. The features 
have been distorted or misplaced, so that the face 
could not be that of a real person. Crucial lines 
of the head or face may have been omitted 
Omission does not refer to the leaving out of lines 
that are non-essential. 

3. Concealing. ‘The face has been partly con- 
cealed by one or more physical objects. The usc 
vf shading does not constitute concealing. 

After 40 subjects (20 failure and 20 control) 
had been tested in the final experiment the 
drawings were studied by the three people men- 
tioned above. Two new categories of change 
emerged, both of which conform to the original 
hypotheses of covering up. The new categories 
were: 


Postfailure de 
Fig. 5 
SUBJECT D 


Postfailure 
Pig. 6 
SUBJECT EB 


4. Glance. The glance has changed to a blank 
stare. Attention would seem to have turned 
“inward”, thus severing contact with the sur- 
roundings. The eyes may be in focus, yet the 
face seems to be looking but not seeing. 

5. Toughening. The face has become harder 
and stronger, both physically and psychologically. 


The experiment was continued until the 
failure and control groups numbered 35 sub- 
jects each. 

Selection of Raters. There was not time 
for an extensive investigation of individual 
differences in rating ability. Pretesting was 
deemed undesirable because it would have 
entailed sacrificing some of the data and 


demanding more time of the rater. Hence, 
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the experimenter selected personal acquaint- 
ances, five men and five women, who seemed 
to possess qualities which he thought were 
necessary for good rating: high verbal intel- 
ligence, sensitivity to the emotional aspects 
of human behavior, and a capacity for spon 
taneous expression of feelings and impres- 
sions. Only one of these raters, a woman 
clinician, had received psychological training. 
In addition, four people with psychological 
training were chosen at random. Three were 
graduate students and the fourth a clinician 
with several years of experience. 

Rating Procedures. The purpose of the 
ratings was to test the validity of the five 
categories of change. Two procedures were 
used, in both of which the physical arrange- 
ments were the same. The 70 pairs of draw- 
ings were arranged randomly on the walls of 
the experimental room, the second drawing 
of each subject being pasted to the bottom 
of the first. The raters worked individually. 

In one setup five of the specially selected 
judges were used. Each was given a thor- 
ough account of the experimental conditions 
under which the drawings had been ob- 
tained, and was then handed a sheet con- 
taining definitions of the five categories of 
change. It was explained that the drawing 
made after failure should show change in 
one or more of the dimensions indicated, 
while the second control drawing should 
show no change, or possibly a change in the 
opposite direction because of a greater feel 
ing of security in the subject. The judge 
was instructed for each pair of drawings to 
consider each category in turn, naming the 
category and then stating whether in the 
second (lower) drawing there was a change 
in the direction of failure, no change, or a 
change away from failure. After consider 
ing the five categories he was to make a total 
judgment of “failure” or “control,” which 
would necessarily be subjective but had to be 
based on consideration of the categories only 

In the second rating procedure, 10 persons 
were used. Six were specially selected and 
four had been chosen at random. The raters 
were given a full description of the manner 
in which the drawings had been obtained, 
but were not informed of the differential 
treatment of failure and control subjects in 
the period between drawings. Only one 
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category was considered at each session. The 
judge was given a typewritten definition of 
the category and instructed to state, for each 
pair of drawings, whether the second one 
showed more of the characteristic described, 
about the same amount as the first drawing, 
or less. 


RESULTS 


Results of the Informed Ratings 


Validity. For a given category, the 
rater’s judgments with respect to the 
second drawing of a pair were of three 
kinds: more of hypothesized character- 
istic, no change, and less. The chi 
square test of association between these 
judgments and the two experimental 
groupings of failure and control in- 
volves a three by two contingency table. 
This test could not be applied because 
of the uniformly small frequencies in 
the cells designated “less.” In every 
case the frequency in the control “less” 
cell was equal to or greater than that in 
the failure “less” cell. The two circum- 
stances of low frequencies and a con- 
sistent tendency in the hypothesized 
direction seemed amply to justify com- 
bining the “no change” and “less” cells. 
Then fourfold comparisons of the rat- 
ings and the empirical groupings were 
made. In Table 1 are presented the chi 
squares and probability levels based on 
these comparisons. 

It will be noted that for each cate- 
gory, at least two of the five ratings 
yield chi squares that are significant 
below the .05 level of probability, and 
of these at least one is significant below 
the .o2 level. Validity is most strongly 
indicated for the categories of Distor- 
tion and Masking. In general, the F-C 
(“failure” and “control”) judgments 
yield the highest chi squares, all of 
them being significant below the .or 
level. 

Association between Categorical Rat- 
ings and F-C Ratings. For all five 
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raters there is close association of 
Glance, Distortion and Masking with 
the F-C ratings: all contingency coefh- 
cients are above .40, and more than half 
are above .50; all chi squares are greater 
than 10.82 (p<.oor). Ratings of 
Toughening and Concealing are less 
closely associated with F-C ratings. In 
the case of Toughening four chi 
squares are greater than 6.63 (p<.or), 
while in Concealing only two chi 
squares exceed this value. 
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indicates that on the whole the cate- 
gories were contributing independently 
to the final F-C judgments. 
Differences between Categorical Rat- 
ings. Using the chi square test, a 
significant difference in proportions 
between a rater’s judgments on two dif- 
ferent categories indicates that change 
in one category was perceived more 
often than in the other. His ratings on 
two categories may be both significantly 
related and significantly different. This 
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Association between Categorical Rat- 
ings. The intercorrelations of categories 
are consistently lower than correlations 
of the various categories with F-C. The 
highest intercorrelations are between 
Distortion and Glance, Distortion and 
Masking, and Glance and Masking; all 
chi squares for these comparisons ex- 
ceed 3.84 (p<.o5). The majority of 
judges also show significant correla- 
tions between Glance and Toughening, 
and Distortion and Toughening. Most 
of the ratings do not indicate a signifi- 
cant relationship between Concealing 
and any other category. The existence 
of low intercorrelations among the cate- 
gories and of generally high correla 
tions between the categories and F-C 
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¥. 
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71 


22 


54 


@; 
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actually occurs in 13 cases out of a total 
of 50. In all, there are 27 instances of 
a significant difference (p<.05) in the 
ratings of two categories. A majority 
of raters judged Concealing to be pres- 
ent less often than each of the other 
categories. Distortion was perceived 
more often than Masking, and there 
was a tendency (not significant) for 
Distortion to be seen more often than 
Toughening and Glance. There was a 
slight tendency toward the following 
order of decreasing frequency: Glance, 
Toughening, and Masking. 
Agreement between Raters. The chi 
squares based on comparisons of the 
ratings of different persons are given in 
Table 2. Highest agreement between 
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raters is achieved on ratings of Conceal- 
ing, and the next highest on ratings of 
Distortion and F-C. (There are no 
consistent differences between the latter 
two.) All of these comparisons, as well 
as the majority of those for Masking 
and Toughening, show agreement 
that is significant below the .o2 level. 
Only one comparison for Glance meets 
this criterion of significance. Glance, 
then, is the most “subjective” of the 
categories, and Concealing the most 
“objective.” 
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in the use of the categories both validity 
and agreement for F—C judgments are 
highly significant. For validity the 
values of chi square are 11.44 and 11.48 
(p=<.001), and the value of chi square 
for agreement is 7.06 (p=<.01).° 
Summarizing the results of 
ratings by five persons familiar with the 
experimental setup: 


Summary. 


1. Each of the five categories was judged 
successfully by at least two raters. All F-C 
ratings are valid. 

2. Ratings of and 


Glance, Distortion, 


TABLE 2 
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A breakdown into ratings of draw- 
ings of failure subjects and control sub- 
jects (not shown in Table 2) reveals 
that in 31 cases out of 60 agreement was 
higher on failure drawings, while it was 
higher on controls in only 11 cases. 
Thus, agreement tends to be higher 
when the hypothesized change is sup- 
posed to occur than when it is not. 

Ratings with and without categories. 
Two of the five raters attempted to 
identify the pairs of drawings as “fail- 
ure” and “control” before being in- 
formed about the categories. These 
judgments are not valid and are not in 
agreement, all three values of chi square 
being less than 1.00. After instruction 


Masking correlate highly with F-C judg- 
ments. Correlations of Toughening and 
Concealing with F-C tend to be significant 
but low. 

3. Intercorrelations among categories are 
lower than correlations between categories 
and F-C. The highest intercorrelations are 
among Distortion, Glance, and Masking. 

4. There are significant differences in the 
same person's ratings of different categories. 

5. There is agreement between most raters 
on all categories but Glance. 


5 One rater, not previously mentioned, made 
discriminations of failure and control drawings 
that were significant at about the .05 level both 
before and after gaining knowledge of the cate- 
gories. Unfortunately, these ratings were lost 
before they could be analyzed. The rater, a 
woman, is a clinical psychologist. 
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6. Two persons who rated first without 
and then with knowledge of the categories 
showed marked improvement in discrimina- 
tion of F-C and changed from no agreement 
to agreement. 


Results of the Blind Ratings 

In the blind ratings the judges were 
not told that some of the subjects had 
experienced failure between the first 
and second drawings. It was hoped 
that these ratings of the categories 
would constitute a more rigorous test 
of validity. Only one category was 
judged at each session. 


Irwin Katz 


2. Masking. The first four raters, all 
unsuccessful, had previously judged the 
drawings for Glance. It seemed to the 
experimenter that the previous rating 
experience had established perceptual 
patterns which interfered with the new 
task. This hypothesis was suggested by 
the spontaneous comments of the raters, 
who during the rating of Masking 
complained frequently of difficulty in 
separating their previous impressions 
from the present task. To test this 
assumption two new raters were used 
(Raters 8 and 9), both of whom dis- 
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Validity. As in the informed ratings, 
the categorical judgments were of three 
kinds: “more,” “same amount,” or 
“less” of a given characteristic in the 
second drawing. Again, application of 
the chi square test required that the 
“less” and “same” cells be combined 
because of low frequencies in the 
former. 

Four randomly selected persons with 
psychological training rated the Glance 
category only. All four chi squares are 
below 1.00 in value. 

Chi squares for validity of judgments 
by the six specially selected raters are 
presented in Table 3. Each category 
will be discussed in turn: 

1. Glance. Three of the four ratings 
yield chi squares that are significant 
below the .o5 level, and the fourth is 
slightly above this level (p=.o075). 


8.50% 
4-64° 


<1.00 


1.71 


criminated with better than chance suc- 
cess (p=<.05). 

3. Distortion and/or Omission, 
Although the two raters used had pre- 
viously rated for Glance and Masking, 
it was believed that the third category 
was too clearly discernible for percep- 
tual interference to occur. Both ratings 
of Distortion are valid. 

4. Toughening. ‘The results of all 
three ratings are negative. The inter- 
ference hypothesis was rejected because 
it was believed that, psychologically, 
the difference between this category 
and the others was great. Also, the 
judges did not complain of interfer- 
ence, but rather of difficulty in inter- 
preting the definition of Toughening 
They tended to look for physical hard- 
ening only, and to use the colloquial 
connotation of “hard boiled” appear- 
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ance. It was decided to develop further 
the meaning of the category, and to 
rename it “Invulnerability.” 

5- Invulnerability. The judge was 
given a slip of paper containing the fol- 
lowing definition: 

Invulnerability is a psychological 
quality that is reflected in the facial cast 
(expression and “set” of the features). 
Invulnerability refers to the capacity to 
absorb adverse experience without pain, 
to withstand defeat—in short, “to be 
able to take it.” This means that the 
ego, or innermost core of one’s person- 
ality, is relatively immune to damage, 
hurt, or shock. The _ invulnerable 
individual looks “on guard,” but in 
a natural, relaxed way. There is no 
indication of strain or great tension. 

Two raters were used, both of whom 
accepted the definition without any 
indication of doubt or perplexity. Both 
ratings yielded significant values of chi 
square, one below the .05 level and the 
other below the .or level. 

Blind judgments were not made for 
Concealing because of the objective 
nature of the category and its low fre- 
quency of occurrence. 

Intercorrelations. four 
instances in which the same person 
rated successfully (p—=<.05) on two 
categories. Raters 4 and 5 made valid 
discriminations of both Glance and 
Distortion, and Raters 6 and 7 were 
successful on both Glance and Invul- 
nerability. When the two sets of rat- 
ings of each person are compared, it is 
found that values of chi square for 
association between categories are uni- 
formly low, while those for the tests of 
difference in proportions are all signifi- 
cant below the .o2 level. 

Agreement. Agreement between 
raters was measured only in cases where 
both ratings were successful at the .05 
level. (An exception was made for 
Rater 4 on Glance because his judg- 


There are 
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ments approach this level.) With re- 
spect to Glance, agreement is significant 
in three out of six comparisons. Agree- 
ment is highest between the two ratings 
of Distortion (p=<.001), while for 
Invulnerability and Masking there is 
no agreement. 

Blind vs. Informed Ratings. Raters 
4 and 5 worked first without, and later 
with knowledge of the failure experi- 
ment. Comparing the validity of their 
categorical ratings in the two situations 
(Tables 1 and 3) indicates no clear 
advantage for the informed judge. 
Undoubtedly fatigue was greater under 
the informed procedure; the blind rater 
considered only one category at each 
session, whereas the informed rater was 
required to make six judgments at one 
time. In addition, it has been noted 
that ratings of Glance tended to inter- 
fere with subsequent attempts to per- 
ceive Masking. 

Summary. Summarizing the results of the 
blind ratings it can be stated that: 

1. The categories of Glance, Masking, Dis 
tortion and Invulnerability were discrimi- 
nated successfully by some raters. Concealing 
was not tried. Toughening, after yielding 
negative results, was developed into a new 
category, Invulnerability. 

2. In four instances of the 
rating two categories, the two sets of judg- 
ments were not related and were significantly 
different. 

3. There was some agreement between 
successful ratings of Glance, high agreement 
on Distortion, and no agreement on Invul 
nerability and Masking. 

4. Knowledge of the failure experiment 
apparently did not improve discriminations 


same person 


of categories for two raters. 


The Interview 

In the interview no set pattern of 
questioning was adhered to from one 
subject to the next, although certain 
questions were usuaily asked. Before 
the subject was questioned about his 
emotional reactions he was informed 
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that the general purpose of the experi- 
ment was to study the effect of frustra- 
tion upon drawing. He was told that 
the matchstick problems were not a test 
of intelligence, and that the experi- 
menter had not allowed sufficient time 
for solutions. Thirty experimental sub- 
jects were asked ‘o describe their experi- 
ence in failure. Twenty-one stated that 
they had been emotionally disturbed, 
six claimed that they had been only 
slightly annoyed, and three first denied 
having experienced frustration but later 
stated that they had. 

Characteristically, the person who 
readily admitted that he had been emo- 
tionally disturbed described feelings of 
helplessness and inferiority, eg. “I 
thought I was stupid,” “I was crushed 
and beaten,” and “I wished I were 
somewhere else.” The following state- 
ment is more explicit than many, but 
illustrates common tendencies: 

I was chagrined because I couldn't do the 
obvious solutions. . . . I was afraid that you 
would drag in the average for the others 
and I would be down at the bottom of the 
ladder...» 


This subject had given almost no 
indication of frustration while working 


on the problems. He had remained 
silent throughout, and had manifested 
only slight extraneous (i.e. “nervous”) 
behavior. Similarly, several other sub- 
jects displayed little or no symptomatic 
behavior in the problem situation, but 
reported later that they had been 
strongly disturbed. 

On the other hand, those subjects 
had made defensive verbal re- 
sponses to the problems (rejection, 
rationalization, and giving up), but no 
clear-cut self revealing responses (self 
deprecation, admission of ego injury, 
status anxiety, and annoyance) tended 
to deny that they had been frustrated. 

The Drawings: Awareness of Inten- 
Four subjects spontaneously re- 


who 


tion. 
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ported a conscious intention to conceal 
their feelings in the postfailure draw- 
ing. One said: 

I tried to make the second drawing in a 


little more happy mood, because that was the 
opposite of what I really feit. 


Another person described a need to 
“control” aggressive impulses: 

The first outline looked like a man’s face, 
the second like a woman’s face. I wanted 
to draw a woman's face, an old witch or a 
bitch. But then I decided to do what I had 
done the first time. . . . I felt I wouldn’t be 
controlling my impulses if I drew a woman, 
that I would be carried away by failure. 


The fact that only four people re- 
ported the intention to conceal their 
emotional state suggests that the proc- 
ess of covering up is largely an uncon- 
scious one. 

Stiffening. Eight subjects described 
the postfailure drawing as “stiff.” In 
one case this stiffness was associated 
with an intent to conceal emotionality. 
The subject, who had attended military 
school in South America, stated: 

. .. 1 didn’t want to draw much expres. 
sion after the matchstick test. So I did this. 
It is the expression of a cadet at attention. 
Very stiff. 


Masking. The process of masking 
(dehumanization) can be recognized 
when the postfailure drawing is de- 
scribed by the subject as a “stereotype,” 
“a drawing of a photograph,” and 
“more like a cartoon.” One subject 
said: 

The eyes are closed in the second drawing. 
They use closed eyes in statues a lot. 


Another person announced, as he 
began his postfailure drawing, “This 
time I will make it the face of a statue.” 
These comments suggest that in frus- 
tration the face outline sometimes was 
seen as inanimate. 

Concealing. Subjects who, in their 
postfailure drawings had covered the 
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face with physical objects, could not 
explain why they had done so. Three 
subjects spoke of a “strong impulse” to 
draw a beard, spectacles, a hat, etc. 
One said: 

I had a strong impulse to draw a hat. He 
had to have a hat. I think maybe because 
this friend I had in mind always wears a hat. 
It just hit me like that. 


Two men thought the concealing ob- 
ject would make the face “look better.” 
No one suggested that the object might 
have the function of concealing or 
disguising. 

Blank Stare. No one indicated that 
he had intentionally altered the atten- 
tiveness of the face after failure. How- 
ever, three persons recognized a differ- 
ence in the expressive quality of the 
eyes. One comment was later used in 
the experimenter’s definition of the 
category of Glance: 


She gives the impression of looking with 
out seeing. Her mind is off someplace else. 


Two other comments were: 

The first eyes are more realistic. I got mad 
at the eyes the second time and almost blotted 
them out. 

The second face has a hazy look over the 
eyes. The jaw is tougher but the eyes are not 
looking as hard. They have a sort of watery, 


fishy look. 


Apparently underlying 
this characteristic were both perceptual 
and conceptual disorganization, i.e., the 
drawer “can’t remember how a mouth 
should look,” or knew that his repre- 


Distortion. 


sentation was wrong but “couldn't 
make it right.” Many subjects appar- 
ently did not recognize obvious distor- 
tions and omissions in their drawings 
when questioned. They acknowledged 
the characteristic when it was pointed 
out to them by the experimenter. 
Anger. Only one person said that 
he had tried to express anger in the 
postfailure drawing. He stated, “I was 
trying to make him look cross because 
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I was disgusted.” Three other failure 
subjects referred to anger when describ- 
ing the expression of the second face. 
One said, “His eyes show scorn.” 
Another noted that “the face looks 
mad,” and a third that “the face looks 
mean.” Preliminary ratings indicated 
that anger was not a prevalent charac- 
teristic in the postfailure drawings. 

The amount of overt aggression di- 
rected toward the experimenter was 
extremely small. One person made a 
veiled reference to the experimenter’s 
cultural descent. Two asserted that 
they had “seen through” the experi- 
ment, whereas their behavior indicated 
that they had not. A few men became 
silent and uncooperative after working 
on the problems. With these excep- 
tions the subjects behaved in a socially 
approved manner. 


Discussion 


The results of the ratings are clearly , 
supportive with respect to the five 
hypothesized characteristics of the post- 
failure drawings. Before discussing 
these characteristics it will be appro- 
priate to examine rather closely the 
psychological situation in failure. In 
the Introduction the present setup was 
described as one in which the subject 
is forced by the experimenter in the 
direction of a goal which he cannot 
obtain because of lack of ability. This 
description, which was employed in the 
derivation of the covering up hypothe- 
sis, must now be developed further. 

It will be recalled that- the second 
drawing was made immediately after 
failure in the simulated test of intelli- 
gence, rather than at the very time of 
its occurrence. The goal had been lost, 
and the subject was still within the 
powerfield of the experimenter. Hence, 
the security of the ego was threatened 
from two directions: (1) by disturb- 
ances within the person, resulting from 
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failure, and (2) by the external environ- 
ment, i.e, the experimenter. Both 
aspects of the postfailure situation will 
be examined. 
The Experience of Failure 

Value Loss. When the ego is strongly 
involved in a task, failure is experienced 
as a value loss in the sense that a cher- 
ished ability has proven to be inade- 
quate to the demands of a situation.* 
The experience of loss may be very 
intense in a situation which has been 
explicitly defined as a “test” of the 
characteristic in question. To the sub- 
ject in the present experiment, failure 
meant that he possessed Jess intelligence 
than he had previously thought. The 
importance that the average college stu- 
dent attaches to the posse ssion of intelli- 
gence can hardly be over-estimated. 
Throughout his school career, and then 
in college with added emphasis, the 
individual's anxieties concerning his 
future social status, earning capacity, 
and affectional relations are bound up 
with doubt about his mental abilities.’ 
Everything seems to depend upon his 
ability to compete intellectually with 
others, yet in the classroom and else- 
where he is continually reminded of his 
own inadequacies. Hence, the average 
student is highly vulnerable to 
Momen- 
least, he can be made to revise 


colle ve 
attacks upon his intelligence. 
tarily at 


drastically downward his assessment of 


this crucial characteristic. 
Free Movement. The ex 
loss is accompanied by a 


Spa ¢ of 
perience ol 
narrowing of the space of free move 


ment, or the totality of available areas 

¢ and waluation of the 

are taken from Dembo, Ladieu and 

These authors have examined 

the process of self valuation and the factors 

which affect it with respect to the psychological 
adjustments of visibly injured veterans. 

7A. Davis(3) has called attention to the 

socially adaptive function of anxiety in motivat- 

ing the middle-class adolescent 


{ vaine i 
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of activity as perceived by the person. 
There may be relatively slight narrow- 
ing of possibilities in the immediate 
present, since freedom of activity in 
familiar situations may not be seen as 
reduced. But the subject’s view of the 
future, particularly with respect to such 
broad life-goals as entering a profession, 
may be severely altered. For example, 
the student who wishes to enter medical 
school but who has doubts about his 
intellectual qualifications may be seized 
with panic after performing poorly on 
an intelligence test. 

Devaluation of The Total Self. To 
the extent that intellectual capacity 
determines the worth of the total self, 
devaluation of the total self will occur 
in failure. The college student tends to 
regard intelligence as a decisive char- 
acteristic for valuation of the total 
person, since for him intelligence is a 
prerequisite of almost any type of 
worthwhile achievement. The person 
of low intelligence must accept in- 
ferior economic and social status. He 
is valued less as a husband because he 
cannot provide as well for his depend- 
ents, as a friend because he lacks pres- 
tige and influence, and as a son because 
he is not a source of pride. It follows 
that intelligence is a comparative value, 
in that its valuation is associated with 
a complementary devaluation of the 
non-possessor. 

Shame and Anxiety. The experience 
of shame is a consequence of the sub- 
ject’s feeling of total inferiority. It is 
also related to his belief that he cannot 
satisfy the expectancies of those upon 
whom he is emotionally dependent. 
The presence of the experimenter 
heightens the sense of shame and also 
produces embarrassment, as evidenced 
by “silly” smiling and laughter. Anxiety 
arises in connection with loss of 
mental ability; self devaluation; nar- 
rowing of the space of free movement; 
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and anticipation of loss of love, and of 
further injury by the experimenter. 
Depression and Apathy. \t is known 
from the introspective reports of the 
subjects that depression was experi- 
enced. Probably it arose fron: the same 
sources as shame, as well as from the 
loss of cherished characteristics. Apathy 
is indicated in the quietness of most 
subjects during and after failure, the 
restraint of movement, the dullness of 
the voice, and the absence of overt 
resistance or aggression. Little has been 
written about the role of apathy in 
frustration, and the term is rarely used 
in discussions of experimental data. 
Nonetheless, apathy is often an out- 
standing feature in reactions to extreme 
loss, e.g., in mourning the death of a 
loved one. In apathy there appears to 
be a general lowering of vitality—a 
kind of psychological “deadening” of 
the person—which is reflected in a flat- 
tening of affect, indifference to the self 
and to the environment, and extreme 
passivity. At a later point in the 
discussion apathy will be considered 
as a possible factor underlying certain 
changes in the postfailure drawings. 
Perception of the Experimenter. 
Because the experimenter is an older 
person and identifies himself with the 
psychology faculty (by using the pro- 
noun “we” when introducing the tasks) 
he tends to be seen as an authority 
figure. The subject is concerned about 
the experimenter’s opinion of him as a 
person, and expects after failure to be 
judged unfavorably and rejected. The 
actions of the experimenter are seen as 
harmful, and there is fear and uncer- 
tainty respecting his future actions. 
Three aspects of the experimenter’s per- 
ceived role may be distinguished. (1) 
By having forced the subject to work 
on “mental test” problems which he 
could not solve, the experimenter has 
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imposed upon the subject an experience 
of ego loss (i.c., devaluation of the total 
self). (2) In witnessing the failure of 
the subject, the experimenter has forced 
him to reveal his intellectual inferiority. 
(3) After failure the subject faces the 
possibility of further ego loss. Because 
the experimenter has witnessed the 
failure, his ability to injure is seen as 
greater than before. 
The Drawings 

The main hypothesis of this experi- 
ment is that behavior in failure may 
show (1) a general reduction in per- 
sonal-emotional expression, or (2) an 
expression of feelings and attitudes 
opposite to those being experienced by 
the person. If the hypothesis is correct, 
it may be expected that tendencies 
toward self-concealment will be re- 
flected in a portrait that is drawn just 
after failure, inasmuch as the human 
face is the chief visual medium of emo- 
tional expression. The modifications in 
graphic expression that occurred with 
failure will now be discussed. 

Masking. The masked face, as de- 
fined for the raters, “looks less human, 
less like a real person,” and has a 
“mask-like, doll-like, statue-like, or 
stereotyped quality.” Thus masking is 
dehumanizing, and represents one type 
of de-emotionalizing of expression. 
The masked face is one in which all 
emotion is lacking, rather than merely 
the specific emotions aroused by failure. 
According to the interview data, some 
subjects were aware of employing a 
non-human model, e.g., a statue. Here 
the assigned task was rejected in favor 
of a subject matter in which the possi- 
bilities of self-revealing expression were 
greatly reduced. 

Blank Stare. The definition of Blank 
Stare (Glance) reads in part as follows: 
“Attention has turned inward and 
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there is less contact with the surround- 
ings.” This immediately suggests that 
the Blank Stare was a projection of 
the drawer’s psychological withdrawal 
from the situation. Lewin’s (g) notion 
of withdrawal from conflict through 
inward going-out-of-the-field has been 
amply demonstrated in children and 
adults by several experimenters. The 
Blank Stare represents also a reduction 
in emotional expression. The blankly 
staring face is blank all over; i.e., the 
characteristic is not confined to the eyes, 
but arises from the total configuration 
of features and interior lines. Arn- 
heim (1) has demonstrated that the 
appearance of any ‘part of the face de- 
pends upon the total context in which 
it is seen. Blank Stare, then, may 
signify a lack of facial expressiveness, a 
sort of emotional vacuity. 

Concealing. This category refers to 
the covering of the face with physical 


objects. Since, as one subject put it, 


“The face expresses yourself,” emotion 
can be concealed by literally hiding the 


face from view. The obviousness of 
this type of response perhaps accounts 
for its relative infrequency. 

Distortion and/or Omission. This 
category includes drawings “in which 
the features have been distorted or mis- 
placed, so that the face could not be 
that of a real person,” or essential lines 
of the face or head have been omitted. 
To some extent these drawings are self- 
revealing in that the primitivization of 
performance makes known the emo 
But 


face 


tional disturbance of the subject. 
since by definition the distorted 
‘could not be that of a real person” 
and 


‘ 


de-humanization has occurred, 
Distortion may be caused (at least in 
part) by the need for self-concealment. 
It seemed to the experimenter that this 


characteristic occurred more frequently 


Katz 


among the poor drawers; i.e. those 
who were technically ill-equipped to 
modify the face in other, more adequate 
ways. 

Toughening-Invulnerability. The 
face possessing this characteristic has an 
appearance of psychological resiliency, 
or ability to endure stress without ego- 
injury. This appearance is opposite to 
the true condition of the subject at the 
time of drawing the picture. The draw- 
ing serves to camouflage his feelings. 
As defined, the invulnerable face “looks 
‘on guard’ but in a natural, relaxed 
way.” In order to achieve this relaxed 
quality, the drawer must have been 
under relatively low emotional tension, 
as compared with the other failure sub- 
jects. That such indeed was the case 
is suggested by the relatively low cor- 
relations between ratings of Toughen- 
ing-Invulnerability and ratings of other 
categories. 


Factors Underlying Changes in Expres- 
sion 

We have suggested that in failure the 
security of the ego is endangered by 
features of the external environment, 
and by emotional disturbances within 
the person. Defenses must be estab- 
lished against (1) the threat of further 
injury by another person, in this case 
the experimenter, and (2) feelings of 
unworthiness, guilt and _ inferiority. 
When, as in the present experiment, the 
powerfield of the thwarter is inescap- 
able, covering up (i.e., concealing and 
camouflaging of the self) appears as a 
type of protective reaction to external 
threat. The reports by some subjects of 
changes in the perception of the face 
outline after failure indicate that cover- 
ing up may be one aspect of a general 
reduction in communication with the 


environment. According to this view, 
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in frustration external stimuli that are 
emotionally evocative, hence potentially 
disruptive, tend to be neutralized in 
perception. They may be modified or 
entirely “shut out,” e.g., some subjects 
apparently were unable to recognize 
obvious failure characteristics in their 
drawings until these changes were 
pointed out by the experimenter. 

It has been noted that the behavior 
of the subjects in failure seemed apa- 
thetic. In the drawings the character- 
istics of Blank Stare and Masking are 
interpretable as reflections of apathy, 
for in both instances the face has a 
general appearance of “deadness” and 
emotional vacuity. Apathy may be 
conceived of as a state of depressed 
psychological functioning, from which 
can be derived a role of importance in 
the defense of the ego. First, threat 
from within the person is lessened. 
Emotional tension is reduced as failure- 
aroused attitudes and feelings lose their 
sharpness and intensity. And as cog- 
nitive processes become dulled, the 


painful significance of failure is lost. 
Secondly, communication with the ex- 
ternal environment is reduced, i.e., the 
person is both indifferent and inactive. 
It remains for future research to test the 
usefulness of these conjectures. 


SUMMARY 


The present study has been concerned 
with the modifications in emotional 
expression that occur in adults with the 
experience of failure. It was hypothe- 
sized that under certain conditions a 
covering up of emotion will occur as a 
characteristic response. 

An experimental situation was de- 
vised which was fifty minutes in dura- 
tion. The subjects were 70 male college 
students, divided into two groups (an 
experimental group and a control 


group) of equal size. Every subject 
was required twice to draw a human 
face, using percil, eraser, and a sheet 
containing a faintly drawn and incom- 
plete outline of a face. Between the 
first and second drawings the experi- 
mental subjects were presented with a 
series of unsolvable but apparently 
simple matchstick problems which were 
said to be a test of reasoning ability. 
During a comparable period the con- 
trol subjects read a newspaper or 
studied. Behavior was observed and 
recorded throughout the experiment, 
and after completion of the second 
drawing the subjects were briefly 
interviewed. 

The specific changes in drawing ex- 
pression which accompanied failure 
were studied by means of qualitative 
analysis followed by ratings. In the 
ratings the pairs of control and experi- 
mental drawings were displayed in 
random order and with all identifying 
marks concealed. The second drawing 
was always beneath the first one. The 
judges were required individually to 
state whether certain modifications in 
expression had or had not occurred in 
each pair. Two rating procedures were 
utilized: (1) five judges were informed 
of the experimental conditions under 
which the drawings were obtained, and 
(2) six judges were not told that some 
of the subjects had experienced frustra- 
tion. Under both procedures some 
judges reported in the _postfailure 
pictures: 


—more distortion and/or omission 
of crucial lines, 

—a more mask-like, or 
appearance, 

—a more blankly staring expression, 

—an appearance of psychological 
toughness, or invulnerability to ego 
injury. 


inanimate 
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A further characteristic was judged 
only by the informed raters. They 
found: 

—more concealing of the face by 
means of physical objects. 

Using the above characteristics as 
cues, all of the informed raters were 
able to identify the postfailure draw- 
ings with greater than chance success. 
Among the informed raters there was 
significant agreement on judgments of 
“failure” and “control” and generally 
there was significant agreement on rat- 
ings of all characteristics except glance. 
Among the uninformed judges, as com- 
pared with the informed ones, agree- 
ment and validity were about as high. 

Examining the interview responses it 
was found: 

—That 70 per cent of those ques- 
tioned admitted experiencing emotional 
discurbance. 

—That some subjects reported a con- 
scious intention to conceal feelings and 
attitudes in the postfailure drawing. 

—That some subjects recognized the 
presence of failure characteristics in the 
drawings but tended to attribute them 
to “chance.” 

—That some subjects apparently did 
not recognize the presence of obvious 
failure characteristics until pressed by 
the interviewer. 

—A few subjects referred to anger in 
describing the postfailure face. There 
were only slight overt indications of 
hostility toward the experimenter. 

The psychological situation in failure 
has been analyzed in terms of threat to 
the ego from two directions: (1) dis- 
turbances within the person, and (2) 
the external environment. Internal dis- 
turbance consists mainly in the experi- 
ences of value loss and devaluation of 
the total self. External threat exists in 
the dominating presence of the experi- 


Katz 


menter. From this analysis have been 
derived two hypotheses to explain the 
changes in graphic expression that 


accompanied failure: 


1. Covering up, or self-concealment, 
insulates the person against the power- 
field of the thwarter. 

2. Apathy, or depressed psychological 
functioning, reduces emotional tension 
and lessens awareness of the implica- 
tions of failure. Sensitivity to poten- 
tially disruptive stimuli, both internal 
and external, is reduced. 
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A FURTHER INVESTIGATION OF THE CRITERIA OF 
LEADERSHIP 
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University of Rochester 


N a previous paper Carter and Nixon 

(1) have reported the results of a 

study of the relationship between 
four criteria of leadership ability for 
three different tasks. From their work 
with high school students they drew 
two major conclusions: first, that lead- 
ership in certain intellectual and cler- 
ical situations tends to be independent 
of leadership performance in mechani- 
cal assembly tasks; second, that there 
was not a high relationship between 
assessments of leadership based on lead- 
erless-group situations, on supervisor's 
ratings, on student nominations, and 
on participation in extracurricular ac- 
tivity. 

Since these results were based on 
high school students observed for only 
a relatively short period of time a new 
experiment was designed to determine 
if the above conclusions would be sup- 
ported when based on a different group 
of subjects studied more intensively. 
The scope of the work was expanded 
by increasing the number and diver- 
sity of the work-tasks used in the lead- 
erless-group technique and by increas- 
ing the number of criteria used. In 
the current work assessments were ob- 
tained from use of the leaderless group 
technique, from nominations, from fac- 
ulty members, from the subject’s friends 
and from an evaluation of their past 
leadership activities. The results of this 


more intensive investigation will be re- 

* The work described in this paper was done 
under a contract between the U. S. Navy, Office 
of Naval Research and the University of Roch 
ester This is the third paper resulting from that 


1 
work 
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ported by discussing each of the dif- 
ferent criteria separately and then con- 
sidering the interrelations between the 
criteria. 

LeapERLEss Group Work-Task 
CRITERION 


THE 


The basic method common through- 
out the use of the leaderless-group tech- 
nique is the setting up of miniature 
work-tasks similar to actual problems 
to be faced later in real life by the 
members of the group. Several indi- 
viduals are introduced into these situa- 
tions without an appointed leader and 
careful note is made of the group inter- 
action and leadership behavior of those 
involved. It is hoped that those dem- 
onstrating leadership behavior in such 
“artificial” miniature situations will 
later perform similarly when faced 
with real leadership problems. More 
extensive accounts of the methods used 
in a variety of situations can be found 
in 1, 3, 4, and 6. 


Work-tasks and observation technique. 


In the present study six different 
types of work-tasks were used. A short 
description of each follows: 


The Reasoning Tasks. Each subject was 
handed a card containing four “given state- 
ments” for a syllogistic reasoning problem. 
The group as a whole received a paper con- 
taining statements which were to be 
marked true, indeterminate, in 
terms of the given statements. The sub 
jects were allowed to tell each other their 
given statements but could not show the 
cards to one another. Group agreement 
was required 


false, or 
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The Intellectual Construction Tasks. The 
group was given a diagram of a field or 
court, such as a basketball court. Some 
dimensions were given and others had to 
be determined from known relationships. 
The group plotted the court on the floor 
with string and scotch tape. 

The Clerical Tasks. The subjects were 
asked to sort a large number of cards by 
several breakdowns. The requirements 
were such that considerable coordination 
between different sortings of the cards 
was required. 

The Discussion Tasks. Group discus- 
sion was required in the acceptance or re- 
jection of some question, such as: “Re 
solved: the recent election of Harry Tru- 
man as President will help continue the 
present high level of national prosperity.” 
A written conclusion was to be composed. 

The Motor Cooperation Task. The mo- 
tor cooperation task involved the use of the 
spiral-ball apparatus devised by French 
(2). By tipping the apparatus the sub- 
jects tried to roll the ball to the top of the 
spiral. The closest cooperation and co- 
ordination between the subjects was re- 
quired to accomplish this purely motor 
task. 

The Mechanical Assembly Tasks. The 
subjects were furnished with a very gen- 
eral diagram of the object they were to 
assemble. They built such things as bridges, 
backstops, goal posts, etc., using bolts and 
pre-cut and pre-drilled lumber. 


When the subjects of a group re- 
ported to the office they were furnished 
with different colored laboratory coats 
and taken to a large workroom where 
a short orientation talk was presented. 
They were then given the reasoning 
task and the experimenter left the 
room. They were allowed to work on 
any task not more than 30 minutes 
or until they had completed it. The 
experimenter then returned and gave 
the subjects each successive task in the 
order listed above. The subjects were 
allowed only between 10 and 15 min- 
utes on the Motor Cooperation task 
since it is quite frustrating. Between 
the third and fourth tasks the subjects 
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were given a rest period and taken 
from the workroom. 

While the subjects were working on 
these tasks, two observers in separate 
booths were watching through one-way 
vision mirrors. They could also hear the 
subjects’ conversation. Throughout 
each session both observers dictated to 
tape recorders a running commentary 
on the subjects’ activities and conversa- 
tion. At the end of each task the 
observers independently rated each 
subject on a five-point scale with regard 
to eleven different characteristics in- 
cluding a “leadership rating.” 


The Subjects. 


The subjects in this experiment were 
thirty-six junior and senior college men. 
Each subject served approximately 
twenty hours in various work-task ses- 
sions and an additional twenty hours 
taking paper and pencil tests of ability, 
personality and interest, the Rorschach 
Test, and giving interview information. 
They had volunteered to serve as sub- 
jects and were paid at an hourly rate. 
As additional motivation, prizes were 
offered to the subjects at the beginning 
of the experiment. One prize of $10.00 
was to be awarded for the best indi- 
vidual subject’s performance and a sec- 
ond prize of $5.00 was to be given to 
each member of the best group of sub- 
jects. On the basis of low acquaintance 
ratings, the subjects were formed into 
groups, each composed of four indi- 
viduals. 


Procedure. 


Each subject served in five work- 
task sessions, the sessions being sepa- 
rated by one to two weeks. The pro- 
cedure for running the subjects is indi- 
cated in the following tabulation: 

By using this procedure we are able 





5 
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to compare the consistency of perform- 
ance in a group of four with similar 
performance some three or four months 
later. The design also allows us to 
compare the performance of each indi- 
vidual when working in a group of 
four with his performance when work- 
ing in a pair. We are also able to 
attempt the evaluation of the influence 
of personality on productivity in the 
pair sessions, since each subject worked 
with each other subject. Finally it is 
possible to determine the specificity or 
generality of performance among the 
work-tasks. 
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The average of these reliabilities is .85. 
These results seem to indicate that such 
ratings can be fairly reliable, but there 
is also some indication that as the 
group being observed becomes larger 
the reliability of the ratings tends to 
become lower. 

Another indication of the reliabil- 
ity of the leaderless-group technique is 
the extent to which similar perform- 
ances are exhibited from session to ses- 
sion. The subjects first were run in a 
group of four and after six intervening 
pair sessions were again run as a group 
of four. From three to four months 
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Reliability. 

As has been mentioned two inde- 
pendent observers rated the leadership 
performance of each of the subjects for 
each task. ‘The correlations between 
the two ratings were obtained and cor- 
rected for double length by the Spear- 
man-Brown formula to give the relia- 
bility of the combined ratings. The 
reliabilities for the different tasks when 
the subjects were workng in fours 
were: Reasoning, .85; Intellectual Con- 
struction, .67; Clerical, .78; Discussion, 
.75; Motor Cooperation, .83; and Me- 
chanical Assembly, .54. The average 
of these reliabilities is .75. The cor- 
responding reliabilities for the sessions 
when the subjects worked in pairs 


were: .86, 84, 82, 83, .go, and 84. 


of 
of 
of 
of 
of 


-ach of the 


of 


Form 1 of Reasoning, Intellectual Construction, Clerical (rest 
Discussion, 


Motcr Cooperation, and Mechanical 


the above. 
the above. 
the above. 
the above. 
the above. 
above. 
above. 


the 
elapsed between the two sessions in 
which they were run in a group of 
four. The correlations between these 
two sessions were determined and cor- 
rected for attenuation to show the 
theoretical consistency from session to 
session if observer reliability were per- 
fect. (Except that the correlation for 
Mechanical Assembly was not corrceted 
since the observer reliability for this 
task was low.) ‘The corrected coefh- 
cients were: Reasoning, .44; Intellectual 
Construction, .83; Clerical, .68; Discus- 
sion, .39; Motor Cooperation, .88; and 
Mechanical Assembly, .34. The aver- 
age of the above coefficients is about 
65. This indicates a rather consider- 
able correspondence from one session 
to another, but also leaves considerable 
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variance attributable to the variation in 
subjects and tasks.’ 


The Interrelations between Leadership 
Performance by Tasks. 

One of the problems of leadership 
theory is the extent to which leadership 
is specific to particular situations or 
particular groups. Since our subjects 
worked on six different types of tasks 
and since in the pair sessions different 
combinations of subjects worked to- 
gether some evidence on the problem 


nificant. The general positive nature 
of the correlations indicates that lead- 
ership performance is not completely 
specific but rather, from knowing that 
a person was a leader on one of the 
tasks, we can predict that he will tend 
to be a leader on other tasks. At the 
same time, it is apparent that there are 
certain tasks on which leadership per- 
formances seem to be significantly in- 
terrelated into groups. Thus, while 
there is a certain generality of leader- 
ship, there is also a tendency for some 


TABLE 2 


Rotatep Factor Loapincs ror THE LEADERSHIP RatinGs on S1tx Tasks 


First Factor 


SEcoND Factor 


Fours Pairs Fours Pairs 


Reasoning .60 
Intellectual Construction -53 
Clerical -49 
Discussion .02 
Motor Cooperation 

Mechanical Asse mbly 


of the specificity of leadership behavior 
is available. Table 1 shows the inter- 
correlations between the leadership rat- 
ings given each subject by work-tasks 
in both the group of four and pair 
situations. 

This table shows two _ interesting 
things. It will be noted that only one 
of the thirty correlations is negative, 
and this one is not statistically sig- 


1 A question of interest is the extent to which 
performance in pairs differs from performance in 
the larger groups of four. After the groups had 
worked together the subjects were run in all pos- 
sible pairs. The coefficients of correlation, cor- 
rected for attenuation, between the leadership 
ratings given in the pair situations and the 
ratings given in the group of four situations were 
determined. Their average value was .58. This 
would indicate that the behavior obse-ved in the 
pair situations was substantially the same as that 
observed in the groups of four situations. It 
seems reasonable that as the size of a group 
increases, new relationships should develop but 
apparently the group must be composed of more 
than four subjects before this happens. 


-73 .00 —.04 
.60 .04 . 46 
-34 .23 .60 
-53 -55 -04 
.06 50 -50 
+07 -43 -64 


people to show leadership more specif- 
ically in certain families of tasks than in 
others. 

To investigate these relationships 
more closely a centroid factor analysis 
was completed for the two correlation 
matrices. Table 2 shows the rotated 
factor loadings derived from Table 1. 

The loadings on the first factor are 
highest on Reasoning, Intellectual Con- 
struction, the Clerical task, and for the 
pair sessions, on Discussion. In our 
previous study (1) the Clerical task 
was closely related to the Intellectual 
task. From these loadings it would 
seem that there are those people who 
tend to be leaders in that constellation 
of situations which might be charac- 
terized as “intellectual”. The second 
factor is not orthogonal to the first 
factor; the angle between the two fac- 
tors for the “four” situations is 57° and 
for the pair sessions it is 81°. The 
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highest loadings on the second factor 
are on Mechanical Assembly, Motor 
Cooperation, and the Clerical task. In- 
tellectual Construction for pairs and 
Discussion for fours also seem to be 
involved. The Discussion loading is 
hard to reconcile with the other load- 
ings. With this exception, all the other 
loadings seem to suggest a “doing 
things with one’s hands” factor. 


THe NoMINaTING CRITERION 


One of the methods which has been 
used to select leaders has been the nom- 
inating technique. Williams and Leav- 
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The resulting reliabilities were: Rea- 
soning, 84; Intellectual Construction, 
.71; Clerical, .72; Discussion, .59; Motor 
Cooperation, 89; and Mechanical As- 
sembly, .86. The average reliability 
was .79. 

Since it would be of interest to deter- 
mine if the subjects tended to see the 
same relationships in leadership per- 
formance as those seen by the experi- 
menters, the intercorrelations between 
the nominating scores by tasks were 
determined. Table 3 shows these cor- 
relations. 

Again it can be seen that, with one 


TABLE 3 


CorRRELATIONS OF NOMINATION SCORES FOR LEADERSHIP BY TASKS 


INTELLECTUAL 


REASONING CONSTRUCTION 


Reasoning -13 
Intellectual Const .13 
Clerical rf 
Discussion 63 
Motor Cooperation -O1 
Mechanical Assembl) .0 





itt (5) report its use with considerable 
success in picking combat leaders. 
After the last of the work-task ses- 
sions was completed, each subject was 
given a booklet of six pages. On each 
page was described a work-task similar 
to one of those the subjects had just 
completed along with a list of the four 
men he had worked with. Each sub- 
ject was asked to select the one man 
he thought would make the best leader 
and the one man he thought would 
make the poorest leader of men work- 
ing on these tasks. About two weeks 
later the subjects were again asked to 
make similar choices. To indicate the 
reliability of the ratings based on a 
combination of the two choices, correla- 
tions between the two ratings were 
obtained and corrected by the Spear- 
man-Brown formula for double length. 


MEcH. 
ASSEMBLY 
ol! Pt 7 
.61 .67 
-20 -15 

10 -13 
. 66 


Moror 


CiericaL Discussion Coop. 


16 


66 


exception, the correlations are positive. 
Thus, in the eyes of the subjects, the 
man who was thought to be a good 
leader on one task was thought to be 
good on other tasks. But, as before, 
we see groupings of nominations cen- 
tering around certain similar tasks. A 
centroid factor analysis of this matrix 
was accomplished and the following 

tated factor loadings obtained. For 
the first factor: Reasoning, .76; Intellec- 
tual Construction, .05; Clerical, —.13; 
Discussion, .78; Motor Cooperation, 

05; and Mechanical Assembly, .oo. 
The second factor makes an angle with 
the first factor of 82° and has the fol- 
lowing loadings: Reasoning, —.06; In- 
tellectual Construction, .81; Clerical, 
31; Discussion, .06; Motor Coopera- 
80; and Mechanical Assembly, 
Again it will be observed that, 


'10n, 


a} | 
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as seen through the subjects’ eyes, there 
are high loadings on Reasoning and 
Discussion for the first factor, while the 
high loadings on the second factor in- 
clude Mechanical Assembly, Motor 
Cooperation, and Intellectual Con- 
struction. ‘The similarity of the com- 
position of these factors with those 
determined from the observers’ ratings 
is striking. 


Tue Facutry Ratinc Crirerton 


One of the purposes of this study was 
to analyze the characteristics of a num- 
ber of criteria of leadership perform- 
ance. A common method of determin- 
ing a person’s potentialities for leader- 
ship involves asking his teachers to rate 
him. Each of our subjects supplied 
the names of the two faculty mem- 
bers who knew him the best. These 
faculty members ‘were contacted and 
ratings were obtained for each subject. 
The faculty member was asked to place 
the subject on a five-point scale indi- 


cating leadership potential for both 


a mechanical 
been 


an intellectual task and 
assembly task. The scale has 
fully described before (1, p. 254). 
When the ratings of one faculty 
member were compared with the rat- 
ings of the other faculty member intra- 
class correlations of —.o5 for the intel- 
lectual ratings, and —.o8 for the me- 
chanical assembly ratings were obtained. 
In sharp contrast to these results, in our 
previous study the average correlation 
between two independent raters was .74 
for the intellectual leadership ratings 
and .65 for the mechanical assembly 
ratings. These divergent results are 
due to several factors. In the high 
school study two raters from each 
knew all the subjects; in the 
present study it took 36 raters to ob- 
tain each of the 26 
subjects or, on the average, one faculty 


school 


two ratings on 
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member rated only two of the subjects. 
When ratings based on raters having 
divergent standards are compared, as 
in the present study, low reliabilities 
can be expected. Another factor limit- 
ing the usefulness of these ratings is 
the restricted range of the mechanical 
assembly ratings; the standard devia- 
tion for the combined ratings for the 
intellectual leadership problem was 1.47 
on a scale having a possible range from 
2 to 10 while that for the mechanical 
assembly leadership ratings was only 
.94. In view of these factors it is not 
surprising that the correlation between 
the ratings for the intellectual and 
mechanical assembly tasks was only 


09. 
Tue Frrenps’ Ratinc CriTERION 


Another common method of deter- 
mining a person’s potentialities for 
leadership is to obtain ratings from his 
friends. Each subject named two 
friends. They were contacted and rat- 
ings were obtained by the same tech- 
nique as used in obtaining the faculty 
ratings. The intraclass correlation be- 
tween the two friends’ ratings were 
.24 for the intellectual ratings and .11 
for the mechanical assembly leadership 
ratings. The standard deviations of the 
combined ratings were 1.29 and 1.36. 
The correlation between the ratings for 
intellectual leadership and mechanical 
assembly was .22. This criterion seems 
of only minimal value for the same 
reasons pointed out in discussing the 
faculty ratings. 


THE 


It would seem that a good way to 
predict a subject’s leadership perform- 
ance would be to determine the extent 
to which he had been a leader in past 
activities. We had our subjects list all 
of their extracurricular activities for 


Activity Ratinc Crirerion 
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both college and high school. They 
also listed activities outside of school, 
such as church organizations, Boy 
Scouts, social clubs, etc. While we 
could not check the accuracy of these 
listings, an interviewer went over the 
lists with the subjects to satisfy our- 
selves of their apparent accuracy. The 
sheets were scored by giving five points 
for each presidency, three points for 
holding other offices, and one point for 
membership in a major organization 
and three, two and one points respec- 
tively for positions in minor organiza- 
tions. When scores were determined 
independently by two scorers, the cor- 
relation between the two scores was 


98. 


Tue ReEtatTionsHips BETWEEN THE 
DIFFERENT CRITERIA 


One of the difficulties in studying 
leadership is the problem of deciding 
on an adequate criterion for determin- 
ing who is the leader. Each of the 
criteria mentioned above has been used 
from time to time and a plausible “log- 
ical” justification for each can be made. 
If each is measuring “leadership” there 
should be a rather substantial relation- 
ship between them. Table 4 shows the 
intercorrelations between the different 
criteria. 

The activity scores certainly do not 
have significant positive relations with 
any of the other criteria. In contrast 
the activity scores in the high school 
study were more closely related to 
faculty ratings and nominations. It 
might be that in the college situation 
there is less spread of halo from activi- 
ties to evaluations by faculty and 
friends than in high school. There is 
a suggestion of a small positive rela- 
tionship between the faculty ratings, 
the friends’ ratings, and the nominat- 
ing scores. Again these are lower than 
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in the high school study; probably due 
to less spread of reputation and to lower 
reliabilities in the college study. 

Since the leaderless-group situations 
and the nominating scores were our 
most reliable and most extensively stud- 
ied criteria, it is of interest to note their 
interrelations in more detail. The cor- 
relations between all ratings received 
in leaderless-group work-tasks and the 
nominating scores were as follows: 
Reasoning, .08; Intellectual Construc- 
tion, .36; Clerical, .22; Discussion, .42; 
Motor Cooperation, .66; and Mechan- 
ical Assembly, .53. The average value 
of these correlations is .39. It thus ap- 
pears that there is some relationship 
between assessments made by observ- 
ers of working groups and the evalu- 
ation of performance as made by the 
members themselves. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Five different criteria of leadership 
ability were investigated. These five 
criteria included use of the leader- 
less-group technique, the nominating 
method, ratings by faculty members, 
ratings by friends, and the assessment 
of leadership in previous extracurricu- 
lar and out-of-school activities. 

The reliability of ratings made by 
observers’ from the leaderless-group sit- 
uations was quite high. There was 
some indication that as the number of 
people observed increased, the reliabil- 
ity of the ratings decreased. The co- 
efficients of attenuation between a ses- 
sion involving groups of four subjects 
and later sessions involving these same 
subjects averaged .65. 

The correlations between the leader- 
ship ratings given the subjects on six 
different kinds of tasks were computed. 
Almost al! of the coefficients were posi- 
tive, indicating a certain generality of 
leadership performance from task to 
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task. At the same time there were 
noticeable groupings of relationships 
between certain tasks. By the use of 
factor analysis it was indicated that 
there were two different kinds of tasks 
apparently calling for different lead- 
ership abilities. These two factors were 
called an “intellectual leadership” fac- 
tor and a “doing things with one’s 
hands leadership” factor. 

On two occasions the subjects nom- 
inated from their members the men 
they thought would be the best and the 
poorest leaders. These nominations 
were quite reliable. The nominations 
were made with regard to six differ- 
ent tasks. Again the intercorrelations 
between the tasks were positive; factor 
analysis revealed essentially the same 
pattern of leadership factors as was de- 
termined from the ratings made by the 
observers in the leaderless-group ses- 
sions. 

The ratings by f ity members and 
by friends proved » be quite unre- 
liable. In contrast, the reliability ob- 
tained from high school faculty mem- 
bers’ ratings, using the same technique, 
had been fairly high in a previous 
study. The difference in reliability ap- 
pears to be due to the fact that in the 
high school study all of the subjects 
were rated by the same judges whereas 
in the college study a large number of 
different judges was required to obtain 
The subjects’ past lead- 


the ratings. 
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ership performance was assessed from 
their activities and positions of leader- 
ship in ciubs, social groups, extracur- 
ricular activities, etc. 

Intercorrelations between these five 
criteria of leadership tended to be quite 
low. The average correlation between 
the leaderless-group ratings and the 
nomination scores, our two most reli- 
able criteria, was .39. These results 


would tend to indicate that the gen- 
erality of studies of leadership is limited 
by the nature of the particular criter- 
ion used. 

The results of this study correspond 
closely with that of a previous study 
using high school subjects. 
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CASE REPORTS 


MILLER 


BY JEAN EVANS 
New York, N. Y. 


At about 1 a.m. on Wednesday, Jan- 
uary 19th, 1949, William Miller, 40, who 
began going blind six years before and 
had been totally blind for the past two 
and one-half years, woke up in his sec- 
ond-floor furnished room with a dread- 
ful headache. The sharp pain, just 
above his eyes, was so severe “it felt like 
something splintering inside my skull.” 
He saw “iillions of tiny pin-head blue 
dots” which grew larger and whirled 
into wide, colorful circles, “orange and 
blue and red, like fire.” When he thinks 
of it now, what he saw that night re- 
minds him of “some kind of spectacle, 
like a big celebration, with fireworks.” 
But at that time, he points out, “I was 
in terrible pain, and I was scared. I 
was frightened in a way I've never been 
frightened before.” 

Miller fumbled for his Braille watch 
which he always keeps under his pillow 
at night, partly for convenience, partly 
for company. (“I love to hear the mo- 
tion inside my watch. It’s like some- 
thing alive. I just seem to cuddle that 
thing.”) Moving gingerly, the watch 
gripped in his palm, Miller inched his 
legs over the side of the bed and sat 
up. He felt for the time: it was 1:30. 

“So much seemed to be happening 
inside my head, I was almost listening 
to it. The headache seemed to lighten 
up as the circles got bigger and bigger. 
Then I noticed a change in my dark- 
ness. I got up.” 

Miller has no idea how long he stood 
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there. He was still in considerable 
pain, and his head was futl of color 
and whirling motion. Then everything 
seemed to slow down, melt, begin to 
condense into image and he saw, swim- 
mingly, “squares with light in them 
beginning to take form in front of my 
eyes.” 

“The squares got closer and brighter,” 
Miller continued. “Even before I rec- 
ognized what they were, they reminded 
me of lights in windows at night. My 
bed stands alongside a window and I 
was looking out. I began to shiver and 
shake and I got the damndest cold 
sweat. I started to cry. I didn’t know 
what was happening. I had been told 
I would never see again, and I realized 
I could see.” 

Miller didn’t test his vision further 
by turning on the light in his room. He 
knew where the switch was “in case 
I ever had company,” he explained, but 
he was afraid a false move might 
plunge him back into darkness. He let 
himself down to a sitting position on 
the edge of his bed and pulling the 
bedclothes over his shoulders, waited. 

As the day came in he saw, for the 
first time, what his room was like. It 
was a small, neat room—he prides 
himself on his neatness. There was a 
table, a chair with wooden arms, an old- 
fashioned chiffonier with a white em- 
broidered scarf on it. The ceiling and 
woodwork were white. The walls were 
powder blue. 
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He picked up the Zeigler Magazine 
in which, the night before, he’d been 
reading an article on the successful 
blind. His eyes could make nothing of 
the curious-looking raised dots. He 
closed his eyes, read a fragment with his 
fingers, put the magazine down again. 
He opened his left hand in which his 
watch was still gripped, felt for the 
raised dots, glanced down and saw with 
a start that the watch had numerals 
as well as Braille by which to tell the 
time. It was 6:45. 

Miller dressed hurriedly. He knocked 
against the side of the door in his hurry 
to get downstairs. At the head of the 
stairs he was horrified, they looked so 
narrow and steep. He went back to 
his room, grabbed his cane, closed his 
eyes and, “like a blind man,” went 
downstairs and into the kitchen where 
his landlady, Mrs. Rudolf Canzoneri, 
was preparing breakfast. 

“Mrs. Canzoneri,” Miller cried. 
can sec.” 

Mrs. Canzoneri ran into the hall and 
yelled to her husband who was dressing 
in the bedroom. “Rudy, come here. 
Quick. William can see.” 

Rudolph Canzoneri, buttoning his 
pants and followed by the nine Can- 
zoneri children as he came, rushed into 
the room. He grabbed Miller by the 
shoulders, turned him to the light and 
He 
shoved a hand, the fingers spread wide, 
Miller’s face. 

“How many fingers?” he demanded. 
Miller backed away, focused and told 


looked searchingly into his eyes. 


in tront of 


him, “Five.” 

Canzoneri held up two fingers. “How 
many?” Then ten, eight and then one. 
“What color is my shirt?” he chal- 
lenged. “What’s that?” he asked, 
pointing to the family cat. He took 
Miller by the arm and propelled him to 


the back door. “What’s out there?” 


Jean Evans 


“Well, fer Chris’ sake,” he com- 
mented when Miller had passed all the 
tests. 

Miller was too excited to eat break- 
fast, but set out immediately for the 
Shelter for the Blind, where for the past 
eight weeks he had been undergoing 
training in adjustment to blindness. 
Only two days before, he’d made the 
trip alone by bus for the first time, but 
now he didn’t trust himself to try again. 
Nor did he trust to his vision which 
opened him up to a too opulent and 
confusing juxtaposition of impressions. 
Sunlight, color and movement filled 
him with an excitement very like ter- 
ror. Eyes closed tightly and right hand 
conscientiously placed in correct posi- 
tion with index finger along the shaft 
of his cane, he started by the “foot 
route” he had traveled as a blind man 
—two blocks south to Parker Avenue, 
a right turn and seven blocks east to 
the far corner of Palmer Park, another 
right turn and four blocks south along 
Grange to Grace Avenue where, just 
around the corner, was the Shelter. 

Excitement, perhaps, contributed to 
his feeling of confusion but already, 
Miller said, something had happened 
to the orientation of his senses to blind- 
ness. The familiar signs and land- 
marks by which he had learned to as- 
sure himself that he hadn’t gone astray 
—a shoe repair shop located by its dis- 
tinctive sounds and the odor of polish 
and leather; a bakery recognized by “a 
gorgeous yeasty smell”; intersections 
recognized by changes in air currents, 
the sudden opening of the sky and the 
feel of the sun, the ebb and flow of 
traffic “like the sound of surf,” and at 
which he’d learned to “locate” himself 
by the position of letter boxes, fireplugs 
or distinctly textured walls—all became 
somehow disarranged and Miller, the 
facilities of blindness as well as vision 
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failing, was forced to ask directions 
several times before arriving at his 
destination. 

At the Shelter Miller was rushed to 
staff eye specialists. Examinations pre- 
vious to his referral to this agency had 
produced a diagnosis of “advanced op- 
tic atrophy . . . prognosis for improve- 
ment . . . hopeless.” The doctors now 
conjectured that the condition might 
have been caused by a blood clot, pitui- 
tary cyst or other foreign agent pressing 
against the optic nerve and shutting 
off the flow of blood necessary to the 
life of the nerve tissue. A secondary 
vascular spasm, removing the blood clot, 
or the bursting of the offending cyst, 
might well have released the flow of 
blood to the nerve, but the revitalization 
of a nerve atrophied for as long as 
Miller’s had been, was unheard of. To 
make matters more perplexing, exam- 
ination still showed unmistakable optic 
atrophy and, physiologically speaking, 
Miller had no right to see. Yet Miller 
was definitely seeing. Five days after 
the return of vision, examinations 
showed Miller’s actual acuity to be 
20-40—he had regained more than 80 
per cent of normal vision, with the 
lateral fields still improving. 

A complete medical workup threw 
no light on this strange phenomenon. 
X-rays of the skull were negative. Neu- 
rological findings were negative, except 
for optic atrophy. Ears, nose and throat 
showed no signs of infection to account 


for optic atrophy. 
Further ophthalmological and neuro- 
surgical consultations corroborated the 


diagnosis of optic atrophy, etiology 
unknown. 

On February toth the 
ophthalmologist, suggesting the possi- 
bility of “a large mental factor,” sum- 
marized his findings to the head of 
the Shelter’s eye department: “There 


consultant 


was a primary optic atrophy of each 
nerve, more pronounced on the right, 
with a definite atrophic cupping of the 
hs 

The day before the neurosurgeon had 
written: “. . . pallid nerve-heads. . 
There was inequality of the pupils in 
both size and reaction. The right pupil 
did not react to direct light but there 
was consensual reaction on this side. The 
reaction of the left pupil was prompt, 
but there was very little, if any, con- 
sensual reaction of the left pupil with 
the light shining into the right eye. 
In other words, it looked as if he were 
blind in the right eye although this is 
not true. I cannot interpret this. I cer 
tainly do not think he is in need of any 
surgery. How about getting some of 
the psychiatrists to have a look at him?” 

In the meantime Miller gave his own 
explanation of what had transpired: “A 
miracle has happened. It’s like Laza- 
rus who was dead and came back from 
the tomb,” he exclaimed. “It’s like 
being born again.” 


William Miller was born of German 
parents in a modest frame house in 
Steinbeck, Pennsylvania, in June, 1908. 
When he was five days old his mother 
died. His father, John Miller, a man 
in his late 40’s, who worked in a neigh- 
borhood brewery, died of a stroke six 
months later. William spent the next 
fifteen years in a succession of public 
institutions. 

The only family William ever knew 
consisted of a half-brother and a half- 
sister, John Jr. and Clara, born of his 
father’s first marriage, and of his sisters, 
Angie and Lucy, aged 8 and 5 respec- 
tively, when they accompanied him to 
the city Orphan Asylum after their 
father’s death. His memories of the 
idult members of his family, like those 
of a childhood lived in one of Grimm's 
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fairy tales, are touched with terror and 
sorcery. He was afraid of his half- 
brother, John, who was his legal 
guardian, and whom he saw only on 
rare and always unpleasant occasions, 
Miller said. John was “a big giant of 
a man,” given to brooding and violence, 
who lived alone in the house where the 
younger children were born. He died, 
a bitter and solitary bachelor, at 58. 
Clara) whom he remembers as a 
“beautiful, slender creature,” was a lov- 
ing but ephemeral figure. As a small 
boy he had never been able to visualize 
the house where Clara lived—“where 
she came from, and where she went”— 
but for several years running, on visit- 
ing days, she appeared, miraculously, at 
the gates of the orphanage, bearing 
apples and jelly beans, and then dis- 
appeared again. 

Miller’s relations with Angie and 
Lucy, who shared his life at the orphan- 
age, were more substantial. Differences 
in age and routines at the orphanage 
separated William from his sisters for 
the greater part of each day, but as far 
back as he can remember, he was de- 
pendent on the knowledge that they 
were near. At meal times, in the huge 
dining room where the children were 
divided according to and sex, 
William knew they always kept a 
watch over him. During recreation 
periods, they always sought him out. 

He remembers then 


age 


as fiercely pro- 
Valkyrie-like little girls with 
red cheeks and dark, flying hair, Angie 


as “the one who 


tective 


used to mother us 


kids,” and Lucy, to whom he was espe- 


cially devoted, “because she used to pro- 
He 
jinner, when an 
exasperated attendant, pulling his hair 
until his head rested in the crook of 
her arm, tried to force some stew he'd 
refused down his throat, Angie, shriek- 


tect me and play with me, too.” 
recalled that once, at 
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ing like a calliope—“You leave my little 
brother alone”—came running to his 
side. Lucy, he said, used to throw 
stones at the bare feet of the big boys 
when they were annoying him and 
squatting before him as he sat on a stair 
of the school house, taught him that 
one and one are two. 

Only the appearance of their half- 
sister, Clara, could slacken the devotion 
of the children to one another. When 
she came, Miller said, they became 
jealous. 

“We used to fight to hold her hand. 
I remember, we used to jump up and 
down and hang onto her and ask her, 
‘Who do you love the most?’” 

When he was about five, Clara didn’t 
appear one visiting day. For a long 
time afterwards, the children continued 
to watch for her, but she never came 
again. Later, as if by tacit agreement, 
they stopped talking about her. But on 
Thursday afternoons they invariably 
found themselves playing in the vicinity 
of the gate where visitors entered. That 
habit persisted even after they had 
learned the reason for Clara’s disappear- 
ance—that she was dead. 

The loss of Clara was the first of a 
series of bereavements for William. It 
was a custom at the orphanage, as the 
children grew older, to place as many 
as possible with private families where 
they could earn their keep. The girls 
were generally placed in homes where 
they were taught to serve as house- 
maids, the boys on farms where they 
helped with the chores. About a year 
after Clara’s last visit Angie, now a 
young lady of 13, was taken away. 
Then Lucy, when William was about 8. 

“I was left all alone, when they took 
Lucy away from me,” Miller said, “and 
I grieved for her like she was the last 
person left in the world.” 


William was ill for a time after 
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Lucy’s departure, and when he returned 
to normal routine, “the whole world 
was just changed. In school I just 
couldn’t seem to learn anything. When- 
ever I'd dream off, I'd get rapped on 
the head with the pointer. I was always 
in a corner with the dunce cap on.” 

A solitary child, he liked to pry into 
odd corners. There was a fascination 
for him in trash piles, under stones, in 
heaps of compost at the edge of the 
garden. He remembers being severely 
“disciplined” once when, exploring a 
garbage can, he disinterred a mouldy 
cherry pie. Most painful and humiliat- 
ing were the punishments he suffered 
for what happened to him because of 
his fear of thunder. He doesn’t know 
when that fear began, but as far back 
as he could remember, whenever there 
was a thunder storm he became so terri- 
fied, he lost control of his excretory 
functions. By the attitudes of those 
around him, he came to know himself 
as a “peculiar, dirty kid that just didn’t 
fit in any place.” During his secret 


hours he consoled himself by making 
“little boys and girls” out of hollowed- 
out acorns, fastened together with tooth- 
picks. Among his acorn farnily, there 
were always a “Good Pinocchio” and 


a “Bad Pinocchio.” He didn’t know 
why he gave them those names, he 
said, but he was familiar with the 
story of Pinocchio: “I used to cry be- 
cause he was disciplined so much.” 

He also enjoyed assembling families 
of insects. “I liked to play with bugs, 
especially big ones, like beetles, because 
they were alive and you could pick 
them up. I'd pet them and let them 
crawl on my hands. I wanted to keep 
them in the worst way. Sometimes I'd 
sneak them inside, in a handkerchief. 
I'd bring them crumbs from the table 
and try to take care of them. But I'd 
get caught and whipped for bringing 
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dirty things in the house. Or they’d 
smother or starve to death, and I'd cry.” 

When William was 11 years old his 
half-brother, John, was notified that the 
orphanage could keep him no longer. 
John boarded William with a Widow 
Cross, a few blocks from the house 
where he was born. About a month 
later Mrs. Cross sent word she couldn’t 
keep him either, and one morning John 
took him to court where, in order to 
have him committed to a second insti- 
tution, it was necessary for him to swear 
before a judge that he was unable to 
care for the boy himself. This was 
William’s first encounter with the 
police and he remembers, as he sat in a 
corridor beside the big-boned, taciturn 
John, wretchedly waiting to “stand up 
before the judge,” that he thought: 
“I must be a bad, terrible kid——because 
nobody wanted me.” 

At the County Home where the re 
gime was more rigorous and discipline 
more stringent, as William’s reputation 
for being a stolid, sullen boy of peculiar 
habits increased, so did his stubborn 
need for the solitary pursuits which 
brought him that reputation. He would 
sit on the ground in the woods behind 
the home for hours looking at a rock, 
a leaf or a bit of bark from a tree. He 
liked to dig in the earth—he became 
a good gardener, the only activity which 
brought him any approval—and he 
used the earth as a hiding place for 
things he treasured, hickory nuts for 
solitary feasts, unusual bits of glass, 
wood and rock, and “those beautiful 
old-fashioned giant agates,” which he 
buried in separate little caches, accord- 
ing to color. 

The agates “came from boys who had 
folks to bring them presents. I became 
a terrible little thief,” Miller said. “I used 
to watch those kids playing, then follow 
them like a ghost ’til I found out where 
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they kept them. I'd steal them and 
bury them. Then when I'd be down 
in the dumps, I’d just go and dig one 
up and play with it. I'd spit on it and 
shine and polish it, and baby it for 
hours. The prettiest ones were the ones 
with the different wavy colors stream- 
ing through them. Sometimes I'd keep 
just one wrapped up in my pocket 
handkerchief. When I'd get tired of 
that one, I'd bury it and dig up another 
one. I got more comfort out of a 
square foot of earth than all the kids’ 
games in the world.” 

Soon after entering this institution 
William began building himself a stone 
hut in the woods. This was the first 
of countless huts the building of which 
was to engross him during the three 
years he remained in this institution. 
His first attempts, near a semi-swampy 
area, were no more than a series of 
piled-up rocks, held together with layers 
of mud, and which fell into rubble be- 
fore he could even complete them. 
Later, having studied the stone fences 
in the vicinity, he abandoned the use 
of earth as a cohesive and, with crudely 
chipped stones, began to “build dry.” 
He succeeded in building a number of 
rough, fortress-like structures, about 
four feet high, with peep holes in the 
direction of the orphanage, tunnel en- 
trances, and which were strong enough 
to hold their roofs of boughs. He was 
happy with each for a while, but invari- 
ably became dissatisfied, moved, began 
to build again. 

With the passing of the seasons, he 
learned that the earth, expanding in 
freezing weather, will “toss” a flimsy 
structure; that contracting with the first 


spring thaw, the earth will expel boul- 


ders and the strongest roots of trees, 
He 
began to anchor the walls of his huts 
by building from deep beneath the 


gradually leaving them homeless. 
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earth’s surface. He learned to cut 
stone “so each one would link with 
the next one, like a chain, and ride with 
the heave of the earth, and settle with 
it when the earth settles.” Other boys 
from the Home came into the woods 
and built huts too, he said, but “build- 
ing with stone was the one thing I 
could do best. I became an artist at 
cutting stone,” he declared. “I can 
build a stone wall that will stand a 
hundred years.” 

William made a discovery which also 
led to frequent expeditions to the city. 
That happened about three months 
after his arrival at this institution when 
he, and a group of other boys, were 
taken to church, in town, to be baptized 
and confirmed. As they straggled, two 
by two, along the avenue in their high 
shoes, long black stockings, serge knick- 
erbockers and white shirts, provided for 
special occasions, they passed Wood- 
green Cemetery. There, behind an iron 
fence, William saw a tombstone, presid- 
ing over a family plot, and bearing the 
name Miller. “Seeing that name,” he 
said, “was like something just grabbed 
me. I couldn’t stop thinking about it.” 

William had thought a great deal 
about his parents, and especially about 
Clara. He knew that the dead were 
placed in the earth, but was unable to 
grasp the fact of death itself. He'd 
puzzled about souls and what they 
looked like and left “the 
mortal body”; location of 
places like heaven, purgatory and the 


they 
the 


how 
about 


vast, insubstantial hereafter. 

“I never dreamed about my mother 
coming back because I never knew 
he said, “and I never dreamed 
about my father. But I used to dream 
about Clara all the time.” 

He recalled that childhood dream: 
He was walking alone in a dusky, 
heavily wooded forest when he came 


her,” 
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to a tiny, crudely-made cabin and en- 
tered. There, sitting on a rough stool 
made of an up-turned log, was Clara. 

“She had beautiful long, black hair 
and a little bit of a pinched-in waist, 
and she was wearing one of those stiff 
wire collars, like my mother wore in 
a picture Angie showed me once. I ran 
up to her and I said, ‘Clara! I thought 
you were dead!’” Clara, he said, had 
turned her face slowly to him and re- 
plied, “‘I’m not dead, Willie. I’m just 
resting.’” He'd placed his face against 
hers and kissed her—“in that dream 
was the only time she ever kissed me 
on the mouth. Her lips were stoney- 
cold, but I didn’t care. I was so happy 
to see her.” 

Soon after seeing the tombstone bear- 
ing his family name William paid his 
first visit to the cemetery. His mother’s 
name, Alice, and the dates of her birth 
and death had been cut into the granite 
stone. But that his father and Clara 
had ever existed and now lay here, too, 
was unrecorded. The slightly sunken 


graves were overgrown with weeds. A 
battered and rusty metal flower con- 
tainer lay on the edge of the plot on 
its side, and a florabunda rosebush, on 
one of the graves, had been untended 
so long that it had grown raffish, “with 
suckers coming up from the old, wild 


root.” 

Moved to pity and_ indignation, 
William began breaking the dead wood 
from the rose bush, scratching his hands 
badly on the thorny stalks. “I broke 
away as much as I could with my bare 
hands. The next time, I pruned it up 
nice with a knife.” He weeded the 
graves. He searched the fields, road- 
sides and picnic ground nearby for old 
whisky bottles and, on subsequent trips, 
having broken off their tops, sank them 
into the graves as containers for flowers. 
From his four-by-four garden at the 
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Home, he brought zinnias, cosmos, and 
asters—“the three flowers I could raise 
the best”—and on each grave he planted 
a pink geranium which he had raised 
in boxes from cuttings. 

He had no fear of “ghosts or things 
like that,” he said. The cemetery was, 
to him, a comfortable, friendly place. 
He was on familiar terms with all the 
marble angels, the doves, cherubs, weep- 
ing naiades, the granite urns and 
obelisks, the polished and rough stone 
crosses. Several times, caught in the 
vicinity of the cemetery by the Superin- 
tendent of the Home, he’d refused to 
tell what he was doing there. “The 
more he twisted my ear, the less I'd 
say. So he'd take me back and I'd get 
the cooler.” The cooler, he explained, 
was a tiny windowless room with an 
iron door and peep-hole in it 

At 14 William was placed in a disci- 
plinary farm-institution where it was 
thought the stringent work-regime 
would straighten him out. Here the 
boys slept in dormitories of from 30 
to 40 beds, rose at six, cleaned the build- 
ings, attended school from three to four 
hours daily, and worked on the farm, 
in the kitchen, laundry or cannery until 
supper time. For those who didn’t 
adhere to the program there was “a 
regular prison”; for incorrigibles, beat- 
ings with a rubber hose. Homosexu- 
ality was common, and if a boy rebuffed 
the advances of an older, stronger boy, 
he was forced to accept an alternative— 
“You just let him beat you up. You 
couldn’t snitch on anybody or your life 
would be miserable,” Miller explained. 
“You couldn't fight back or you'd get 
in trouble with the attendants for mak- 
ing a commotion.” 

In this place where there were no 
opportunities for isolation or freedom 
of movement, where his aggravated 
fear of thunder brought him unspeak- 
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able punishments and, from the other 
boys, the treatment afforded a buffoon, 
William’s penchant for stealing became 
more persistent, and he became a 
chronic runaway. 

On most occasions when William ran 
away his absence lasted no more than 
a few hours or a day. A posse of in- 
mate monitors sometimes brought him 
back or, frightened and miserable, he 
returned voluntarily. But one day he 
hitch-hiked all the way to New York 
City. As he walked along the river 
front in the strange city, studying the 
barges and tug boats, he was “picked 
up” by Mike K——, a burly glib-talking 
man, who invited William to stay with 
him on his coal barge. 

“He was real nice to me,” William, 
his bland face glowing with the mem- 
ory, said “He took me to the movies. 
That was the first time in my life I 
ever saw a movie. And he gave me 
good things to eat.” The trouble was 
that Mike was “like those big bullies 
at the institution, who used to jump 
on the poor kids and ride them, and 
ruin them for life: Why, in those insti- 
tutions, kids get ruined,” Miller cried. 
“They get ruined for life.” 

The thought of relinquishing the 
movies, the comradely visits to the 42nd 
Street “museum” with its side shows and 
flea circus, and the cosy little suppers 
of pork chops, potatoes and doughnuts 
on the barge, was almost unbearable to 
William. But he had also become so 
worried and upset by Mike’s propensi- 
ties that he couldn’t sleep at night. 

“Don’t think anything happened,” 
William protested anxiously. He 
wanted to make this very plain. “Noth- 
ing happened,” he repeated. “I played 
dumb I held him off that way—” 

Early ome morning, about a week 
after joining Mike, William wandered 
away from the barge. He walked north 
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along the river, turned west at 42nd 
Street, to the Times Square area. He 
window shopped and examined the 
pictures in front of theatres and movie 
houses. Hunger and _ wretchedness 
overtook him as the day wore on, and 
the desire to return to the cosy friendli- 
ness of the barge, but with it came 
anxiety which bathed his palms with 
sweat and set his heart to pounding. 
That afternoon, after standing a long 
time on a street corner, watching a 
policeman direct traffic, he placed him- 
self under the protection of the police- 
man. He was provided with a meal 
and returned to the institution. 

Most of the objects William pilfered 
were of little intrinsic value—an elk’s 
tooth, a fountain pen, a jack-knife with 
mother-of-pearl handle. It was not for 
their monetary or practical value that 
he wanted them, he said. The pen 
might be defective, the knife minus 
blade, “but I didn’t have anything. It 
seemed like the only pleasure I got in 
life was from things I stole.” 

William had passed his 15th birth- 
day when he slipped into the office of 
the superintendent one day, took two 
gold rings, each set with an opal, and 
ran away. For two days and a night 
he hid in the woods, lived on crops 
growing around the country-side, and 
enjoyed the opals which were “like 
those agates I always loved, only a 
thousand times more beautiful.” Dur- 
ing the second night, anxiety mounting, 
he buried the opals as he had done with 
all things he valued, and began to con- 
sider his position. 

Knowing from previous experiences 
the punishment awaiting him, William 
dismissed the thought of returning to 
the institution. He dismissed the 
thought of appealing to his half-brother, 
John, too—“I was afraid of him.” As 
for Angie and Lucy—they had aban- 
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doned him. Angie, now the mother of 
two children of her own, had neither 
written nor visited him for more than 
two years, he said. Lucy, still in the 
household of the wealthy woman who 
had taken her from the Asylum seven 
years before “was a stranger to me.” 
The next day, walking aimlessly 
along a road about 15 miles from the 
institution, William was picked up by 
a posse made up of John, the superin- 
tendent of the Home, and an inmate 
monitor—‘“a great big bully of a kid”, 
whose chief duty was the dispensing 
of “discipline.” Back at the institution, 
in a locked room, in the “prison,” 
William was grilled and beaten, but 
wouldn’t admit he had taken the jew- 
elry. Throughout the grilling the super- 
intendent kept demanding: “Where did 
you sell those rings?” The question 


had seemed to William preposterous: 
“I wouldn’t have sold those opals for 
anything. The darned things were too 
precious,” he exclaimed. “They’re still 
out there some place where I buried 


them.” 

That night, nose broken, eyes swollen 
and body a mass of bruises, William 
was confined in the “prison” where he 
remained for 30 days. One morning, 
a few days after his release, he met the 
monitor who had wielded the rubber 
hose, in a corn field. “I picked up a 
hunk of wood—that was the first time 
in my life I ever fought for myself— 
and I laid it all over him. I beat him 
helpless—I thought that I had killed 
him—and then I lit out of that place 
for good. This time I knew it. I would 
never go back any more.” 

For the next four years William trav- 
eled haphazardly through ten states, 
walking, hitch-hiking, occasionally rid- 
ing the rails; sleeping along the road 
or in barns and stables; begging or 
stealing his food from fields and 
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orchards, or pausing to work on a 
ranch, plantation or farm to earn it. 
Convinced that the police were search- 
ing for him, he considered himself a 
hunted man. He had also been hunt- 
ing for something. 

For a long time before making his 
final break from the institution, he had 
been wondering what “the real outside 
world was like.” He had certain notions 
about it, based on fleeting observations, 
on things he’d been told, or had read 
in books. “I knew people outside lived 
in families, and had jobs, and loved 
kids, and loved their neighbors, and 
like that,” he said earnestly, “but I 
never could picture it for what it really 
was, because I never really saw it. Now 
I wanted to see it.” 

He traveled from San Antonio to 
Texarkana; crossed the muddy Red 
River by mule-drawn barge, and made 
his way to the vicinity of Little Rock, 
Arkansas; went on through Memphis 
and Nashville, Tennessee; lived for a 
while on the ridges of the Great 
Smokies; backtracked to Texarkana; 
returned to Tennessee; then to Ken- 
tucky, Ohio, Indiana, Ohio again, West 
Virginia, Pennsylvania. 

What he saw and experienced was 
seldom what he’d expected. He was 
appalled by the poverty he saw: “In 
the south, whole families with seven, 
eight kids, slept on straw pallets in a 
one-room shack. They worked from 
morning ‘til night; but mostly they 
only had corn bread and rice and beans 
to eat.” 

He was puzzled by the social divi- 
sions: “The boss on a plantation where 
they parceled out the land would call 
the white croppers trash. The white 
called the colored people 
The boss would cheat them 
them both like dirt, and they 


croppers 
niggers. 
and treat 
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both hated him, but they would just 
‘mister’ him to death.” 

It seemed curious to him, too, that 
“most of my food came from poor 
colored people that didn’t have any- 
thing. They never turned me away, 
even if they could only give me a piece 
of dry corn bread.” As he pushed 


north, poverty seemed to diminish and 
white people along the roads become 
increasingly friendly and generous, but 
nowhere could he find the place, the 
people, or the state of being which mir- 


rored his of the “outside 
world.” 

The closest he came to what he was 
looking for in terms of human relation- 
ships was on a plantation and ranch 
near Texarkana where, in return for 
food, clothing and a cot, he herded 
cattle, cared chickens and 
sometimes looked after the commissary 
where the sharecroppers bought sup- 
plies on credit. His first and closest 
friends had been a Negro sharecropper 
family of 11, father and five of 
the children deaf-mutes. He began to 
bring them eggs and chickens, which 


c ymncept 


for 1000 


the 


he had stolen, when he came calling in 
the evenings. “If I knew in advance 
the boss was going to town, Id tell 
them to come to the commissary and 
I'd give them they needed, or 
put things down in the books at half 
As he made friends with 


what 


the price.” 
others, he helped them, too. 

“My name spread all around,” Miller 
said. “All the people knew me. In 
the evening when I'd go for a walk, 
the little kids used to hang on my 
hands. Every place I'd go, the people 
would want me to come in and visit 
a while. The way those people lived, 
it was wicked. I used to tell them some 
day I'd tell the President of the United 
States how they were treated.” 

That episode ended one rainy evening 
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about three months after his arrival 
when a herd of cattle for which he was 
responsible broke through a fence into 
a field of alfalfa. “The boss was in 
town and the workmen had gone home. 
I was all alone on the place, and the 
smell of that wet alfalfa just made those 
cattle crazy,” Miller said. “I lost my 
head. I didn’t think to get help from 
the tenants. I just rode up and down 
along the fence opening, trying to keep 
them out, when they'd break through 
in another place. I'd no sooner drive 
a bunch of them out, and go after some 
more, when they bloated up and started 
to drop like rocks. When the boss came 
home, he got three vets and they 
worked all night puncturing holes in 
the stomachs of those cows to let the 
gas out—the stink was something awful. 
At that, 30 or 40 head of cattle had 
dropped dead and before morning the 
buzzards were all around. When it 
was all over, the boss said he was going 
to have me arrested for negligence, 
and he kicked me off the place. I hated 
him, but I was just heart-sick about 
those cattle.” Almost tearful as he de- 
scribed his departure, he said word got 
around quickly, and when he reached 
the main highway, about four miles 
away, “a whole bunch of my friends, 
whole families with their wives and all 
the kids, and even a little brindled dog 
that liked me, were waiting to say good 
bye, and they all sure hated to see 
me go.” 

With the exception of that experi- 
ence, wherever he went, Miller said, he 
was nagged by discontent. In Jefferson- 
ville, Indiana, the farmer for whom he 
worked had been “a drunkard,” and 
“brutal to his wife and the animals.” 
In Kentucky, where he dug wells, built 
fences and helped harvest crops, he’d 
felt himself “a stranger.” In Okalida, 
Ohio, where he painted a house, his 
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employer “cheated” him. In Washing- 
ton, Pennsylvania, a Mrs. Grayson— 
“I remember her name so well because 
she was so kind”—offered him a job 
on her sheep ranch, but by that time, 
he said, “I was so homesick I didn’t 
know what to do. I wanted to go back 
to Steinbeck in the worst way.” 

When Miller returned he went di- 
rectly to the Woodgreen graveyard. “It 
was late afternoon, and not later than 
June—I know because the roses were 
out,” he said. He weeded the graves, 
made a mental note to return later in 
the season to prune the rosebush, took 
a walk around the city. He made no 
attempt to get in touch with his sisters. 
He was afraid if the police were still 
looking for him “they might try to 
catch me through my sisters.” At night 
he returned to the cemetery and went 
to sleep “on a large, flat stone that had 
been warmed all day by the sun. I felt 
as safe and comfortable as if I was in 
my own house.” 

William had just passed his twentieth 
birthday when he returned. For the 
next two years he worked on a series 
of farm jobs in Brandel, Pennell, Nor- 
ton, Scribner, Williamtown and Starkie, 
Pennsylvania. Wherever he worked, 
he continued to feel himself discrimi- 
nated against: “I often ate with the 
family, but I was never expected to sit 
with them in the evening. I'd sleep in 
the barn or the attic—I was always 
stuck off in a crack somewhere.” 

Early in 1928, while poking around 
in his attic quarters on a farm he found 
a cache of 10 ten-dollar gold pieces and 
stole them. He was arrested, spent 30 
days in prison, returned to his circuit 
of farm jobs. Gradually, he began to 
have friends around the countryside. 
Like the sharecroppers in Texarkana, 
his friends were poor, depressed people, 
with large, hungry families. William 
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was always an important and welcome 
guest: He brought them gifts of 
chickens, fruits and vegetables, filched 
from his employers. 

While working on a farm in Starkie 
in the summer of 1929, William was in 
the habit of visiting a milkman’s family 
a mile or so down the road. It was 
there he met Marianne Porter, the blue- 
eyed daughter of the proprietor of a 
small grocery store, who was vacation- 
ing with the family of her uncle, the 
milkman. Less than two weeks later, 
with $65 he had saved, William and 
Marianne eloped. Afterwards William 
got a job at $11 a week as a night dish- 
washer in a cafeteria. William was 22, 
Marianne 23. A year later their daugh- 
ter, Carol, was born. 

Their marriage had been a failure 
from the beginning, Miller said, but he 
hadn’t acknowledged it until the end. 
He’d never again been able to duplicate 
the bounty with which he’d impressed 
Marianne during their brief court- 
ship. Marianne’s family had never 
accepted him, and he had been unable 
to make a place for himself among her 
friends. Marianne found him sexually 
undesirable. 

“My wife,” he explained, “was raised 
in the ‘outside world.’ She was a girl 
that liked friends, dancing and parties 
—things people are used to on the out- 
side. I didn’t have any experience in 
things like that. I only had one thing 
in my head, and I hung onto that like 
my whole life depended on it: I wanted 
a home, and I wanted somebody to 
love me.” 

When the baby was born William 
paid the hospital bill in weekly install- 
ments of $3.00, and keeping his night 
job, rang doorbells, looking for addi 
tional work. He scrubbed floors, 
washed windows, worked as a gardener 
and general handy man, but at best his 
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earnings provided only the barest neces- 
sities. ‘They lived in a series of fur- 
nished house-keeping rooms, heated by 
kerosene or coal, and usually with out- 
side sanitary facilities. With the deep- 
ening of the depression, odd jobs became 
harder to find and when he lost his 
dishwashing job, which he had grown 
to hate, the family went on the dole. 

It seems strange to him now, Miller 
said, that though Marianne had grown 
cold and disdainful of him and, taking 
the baby, frequently returned to her 
parents, he was obsessed by a story-book 
image of happy family life, as if Mari- 
anne’s love and the continuation of 
their marriage were a foregone conclu- 
sion. In his image they lived in a 
house, built by himself, somewhere in 
the country. In the spring of 1933, 
during one of his separations from Mari- 
anne, he made a deal with two maiden 
ladies, the Page sisters, who owned con- 
siderable property in Rosehill, and for 
whom he had done odd jobs from time 
to time. They gave him an acre of 
woodland in return for which he con- 
tracted to work for them every Sunday 
for five years; in addition, he agreed 
to build a one-quarter mile road from 
their property to the main highway, 
in exchange for two old barns, no 
longer in use, which he could tear down 
and use for lumber for his house. He 
prevailed on the owner of a small con- 
tracting nearby to sell him 


doors, windows and roofing on credit, 


company 


and week-ends and every evening that 
spring, he worked happily, clearing a 
piece of land, hauling his lumber and 
building a three-room cabin. 

When he’d finished the house he pro- 
vided second-hand furniture, kerosene 


lamps for light, an oil stove for heat, 


and a wood-burning stove for cooking. 
He built “a neat little outhouse” at a 


convenient distance from the back door, 
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whitewashed it, and cut “a nice little 
crescent moon” in the door. “I dug 
my own well—I was so lucky! I struck 
a spring at 32 feet—and I lined the 
whole well with a good stone wall, and 
then emptied it out two or three times 
til the water was clear and fresh.” 

In July, when everything was ready, 
he went to Marianne and, as he had 
done on previous occasions, persuaded 
her that this time “everything would be 
different.” But Marianne was unhappy 
with William, hated the isolation of 
country life, hated the poverty and the 
primitive living and in February of the 
following year, took the baby and left 
William for good. 

William was in a raging depression 
one evening, a few days later when, 
standing on a step-ladder in his living 
room and rummaging in the tiny attic 
he’d built as a storage place for lumber, 
he knocked over a kerosene lamp he’d 
set inside the trap door. The burning 
oil spilled through the cracks of the 
rough boards to the room below. The 
house burned down. He then went to 
the home of a former employer nearby, 
committed a theft and “hit the road.” 
Three weeks later, when he returned, 
he was arrested and sentenced to go 
days. In prison he became seriously 
ill with pneumonia. Still sick and weak 
on his release from the prison hospital, 
he went to Marianne. The police had 
preceded him. He was not permitted 
to enter the house. He went to Angie 
who was living in a neighboring com- 
munity with her husband and children. 
The police had preceded him there, 
too. “They had no room for me.” He 
hitch-hiked to Strachey, about 100 miles 
away, where Lucy, now married and 
also the mother of two children, was 
living. “She wouldn’t have me either.” 

“Nobody would have me,” he cried 
fiercely. “Not my wife. Not Angie or 
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Lucy. Nobody. Lucy was in there 
sleeping with her husband and kids. 
I had to lay down under the stairs in 
the hall of the apartment house. I was 
crazy jealous, and for the first time in 
my life, I hated everybody. I hated 
my sisters. I hated the farmers I had 
worked for—all they wanted me for 
was to work me from morning ’til 
night! I hated the people just passing 
in the street. I hated people so—all of 
them—that I wished I had the power 
to slaughter the whole civilization off 
the earth, because people were cruel 
and wicked, and nobody wanted me. 

“In the morning, after Lucy’s hus- 
band left for work, she let me in. When 
she went out to the store, I went all 
through that place. I took money. I 
took her husband’s suit, a dress, some 
jewelry. I took an old hat, towels, 
napkins, anything—it didn’t matter if 
I could use it or not, and I got on a 
bus, and I cried all the way to New 
York. I said, “To hell with you all. 
Ill steal. I'll be as rotten as I want, 
and I'll have my home.’” 

Miller didn’t attempt to make a place 
for himself among other people again. 
His home that summer was a stone hut 
in the woods near Bethel, Vermont, 
much like the huts he’d built for him- 
self as a boy. He emerged only when 
the food with which he’d supplied him- 
self ran out, got a job on a farm, stayed 
long enough to commit a theft and 
moved on to New Hampshire where 
he replenished his supplies and settled 
in the woods again. 

For the next four years, until spring, 
1938, that was his regime, with several 
states as his circuit. His childhood pas- 
sion for ornamental stones revived, his 
thefts included jewelry as well as cloth- 
ing and money. He looked on money 
and clothing as ordinary necessities. 
“Once in a while,” he said—he spoke of 
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this as of something shameful and for- 
bidden—“the desire for a woman 
would get so strong I'd buy a little 
loving.” * But the jewelry he stole re- 
tained an old and special meaning for 
him. 

“I can’t describe the thrill it used 
to give me when I'd get a diamond 
or something precious like that,” he 
said. “At that time, to sell a pretty piece 
of jewelry, I'd have to be starving! I 
know it’s hard for somebody else to un- 
derstand, but I got real love and com- 
panionship from those beautiful things.” 

Miller looked on the periods spent 
with other people as “evil times,” to be 
borne only as a means to an end. He 
was constantly afraid that he would be 
caught committing a theft. He was 
never free of the fear that the police, 
tracing an earlier crime to him, would 
tap him on the shoulder. He balanced 
that fear with hatred and a constant 
sense of injustice which, though pain- 
ful to live with, stiffened his spine, 
making the accomplishment of his ends 
easier. Only when he’d finished a hitch 
on farm or in city, had a pack on his 
back, a trinket or two in his pockets 
and was on his way to a span of “liv- 
ing with nature” did his “bad feelings” 
fall away. 

His wardrobe for country living was 


sparse but practical; boots which laced 


high over his pants, a woolen shirt or 
two, a mackinaw, stocking cap, a hat 
to shed rain. His pack consisted of a 
horse blanket, hatchet, hunting knife, 
pocket knife with screwdriver, can and 
bottle opener, matches, a handful of 
nails, flash light, a ball of strong twine. 
For food he brought huge quantities of 
dark bread, dried meats and fish and 
canned sweet condensed milk. 

*Miller didn't mention this, but medical 


records indicate he was treated for gonorrhea in 
1936. 
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He liked to settle in remote, “hard 
to find” places, and he always looked 
for a water-supply first, “a good clear 
brook or a spring. You have no idea 


how delicious water tastes when you 
get down on your belly and drink from 


a spring.” Sometimes, enjoying it as a 
trick of wits, he liked finding an un- 
suspected cranny no more than a mile 
or two from a flourishing farm, and 
making camp there. 

As soon as he made camp, if the 
weather was good, he sliced his bread, 
threaded it with string and festooned 
the trees with it, leaving it until it was 
hard and dry. “That way it never got 
mouldy. It would keep indefinitely and 
there was plenty for me and the birds.” 

He built his shelters with whatever 
materials were available. Best of all 
he liked a stone hut, but he also used 
tree branches and, if he happened to 
settle in the vicinity cf an abandoned 
lumber camp, down-timber. Though 
he tried to use the coldest months of 
the year for the business of replenish- 
ing his supplies, occasionally, caught in 
the country in winter weather, he found 
shelter in the mouths of caves or built 
his shelter over a dug-out, scooped out 
with a tin can or cooking utensil. 
“People don’t know it, but in some 
places, if you know how to find them, 
the ground under the snow isn’t frozen, 
even in below zero weather, and you 
can dig yourself a little place that’s as 
cozy as a nest.” 

Often, 


hes 


making his bed of pine 
“There’s no sweeter bed in 
the world to lay on”—he slept in the 
open. “I loved to hear the wild little 
noises from the frogs and the crickets 
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and the owls and katydids at night. 
Many nights I heard the whippoorwill. 
First thing in the morning, before it 
was even light, I'd hear the killdeer- 

they make a loud, sad noise and they’re 
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about the first to start looking for food 

in the morning. Then, little by little, 

I'd hear all the other birds joining in 

til they were all talking and singing at 
- 

once. 

He supplemented the food he 
brought with the meat of trapped game, 
mainly rabbits and squirrels. If there 
was a farm in the vicinity, he went on 
occasional foraging trips, drinking fresh 
milk on the spot, and carrying back 
chickens, fresh fruit and vegetables. He 
kept razor blades, soap and a clean shirt 
for just such occasions “so if I was seen 
walking along a road in the early morn- 
ing, I wouldn’t look suspicious.” He 
also supplemented his diet with wild 
things growing around the countryside. 

“Many times in the spring I'd tap 
the sugar maple and drink the sap. I'd 
bore a hole in the tree, then I'd punch 
the soft pith out of an elderberry twig 
and blow an air hole into it, and drive 
it into the tree and put a tin can under. 
The sugar maple isn’t as pretty as the 
swamp or red maple,” he said, “but I 
love that tree best of all in New Eng 
land because the syrup is so good. I 
just love sweet things.” 

He ate walnuts, hickory and hazel 
nuts. The bark of certain trees, though 
not actually edible, was fine to chew 
while on long hikes, and diminished 
the feeling of hunger. “The sassafras 
has a wonderful aromatic taste,” he 
said. “It makes the saliva act up. Once 
you know that taste, you always look 
for it. You just crave it. The elm,” 
he continued, “is bitter, but that’s an 
interesting taste, too. Nature is just 
full of variety. The black birch has a 
lovely, sweet taste,” and nibbling the 
young shoots of the Southern sourwood 
tree “is just great for quenching thirst.” 

He ate wild cherries, plums, crab 
apples and berries. “May and June, I 
had wild strawberries, blackberries, dew 
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berries, red raspberries and June ber- 
ries; in July and August, blueberries, 
thimble berries—that’s the black-capped 
raspberry—black elder berries, nanny 
berries, high-bush cranberries.” With 
the help of a Boy Scout book and plant 
and tree encyclopedias which he later 
began to carry, he discovered certain 
root foods. His leafy vegetables were 
marsh marigold, water cress, chick- 
weed, pokeweed and milkweed, squir- 
rel briar, sorrel grass, Russian. thistle 
and the young leaves of dandelion and 
clover. 

His new life, haphazard at first, be- 
came gradually infused with a purpose. 
The childhood fascination with things 
which come from the earth—plants, 
odd stones, worms and insects, re- 
turned, and with it the old drive to 
pry into hidden corners. Other things, 
seemingly unrelated, which had gripped 
his interest in the past—the birth of a 


calf; the emergence of a chick from an 
egg; the daily progress of decay of a 


dead horse in a ditch; the “peaceful, 
beautiful” face of a boy suicide he saw 
once—“I wanted to lift up his eyelids 
and try to read what he saw in his 
eyes”—all converged and became artic- 
ulated into what Miller described as a 
need “to find out the secret of life and 
death.” 

He busied himself with various 
woodland explorations, climbing trees 
to look into the nests of birds, exam- 
ining the contents of hollow logs and 
the nests of insects and small animals. 
He explored caves and abandoned 
mines—‘“in those that were flooded, I'd 
go just as far as I could.” He crawled 
on his belly into crevices in the earth, 
and in the sides of mountains. He re- 
tained his friendly feeling for ceme- 
teries, visiting the family plot in Wood- 
green when he could and, in other parts 
of the country, seeking out old, ob 
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scurely situated graveyards where he 
could pass the time undisturbed. 

He never missed an opportunity to 
prowl through a house which was said 
to be haunted. He broke into shacks, 
abandoned farmhouses and “gorgeous 
old mansions, just sitting there with 
the brush growing up all around, rot- 
ting away.” He examined their con- 
struction and contents minutely—he ad- 
mired the taste and the craftsmanship 
of the dead. He described furniture 
he’d seen, now fallen into ruin, but 
which was “hand-made, without a 
single nail”; huge, musty interiors, their 
walls intricately carved panels of oak, 
mahogany, black walnut and cherry; 
broad curving staircases, layered with 
dust; gigantic rococo-framed mirrors, 
now cracked and dingy; the skeletons 
of what had once been glittering crystal 
chandeliers. 

The musty old mansions with their 
huge echoing chambers, carved walls, 
and chandeliers were not unlike some 
of the beautiful and mysterious mineral- 
encrusted caves he’d explored, William 
said. They gave him an awe-inspiring 
sense of “going way, way back in time.” 
He also loved the modest places where 
“ordinary people like you and me” had 
lived and died. As in the dream of his 
childhood, in which he found the beau- 
tiful and loving Clara, sitting in a re- 
mote woods-cabin, he often peopled 
these abandoned houses, too. 

“Sometimes when I'd be tinkering 
with something, or just sitting around, 
I'd get to thinking,” he said. “I'd think 
about people that used to live there. 
I'd try to see the way they used to be, 
what they looked like, everything—even 
their expressions, and the color of their 
hair and eyes. I'd try to go through all 
the steps of their life, from before they 
were even born, ’til they died and were 
buried.” 
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His preoccupation with the “secret of 
life and death” perhaps reached propor- 
tions of climax when the unaggressive 
but animal loving Miller, who had once 
dared to pick up a pitch fork and 
threaten to “run it through the guts” of 
a farmer who struck a cow with a milk- 
ing stool, began to kill rabbits and 
guinea pigs at various stages of preg- 
nancy in order to “see for myself how 
life forms.” 

“I never did it so an animal would 
suffer. That’s wicked!” he protested 
vehemently. He had placed each ani- 
mal in a burlap sack, working its head 
into a corner, then given it quick death 
with a powerful blow on the head. 
Even if he hadn’t hated cruelty, he 
went on, it had been necessary, for the 
sake of his investigations, to act quickly: 
He had wanted to “open them up 
quick, before there were changes in- 
side,” to snatch his observations in the 
split second between life and death, the 
beginning and the end. 

And whether factual or the product 
of luxuriant fantasy, Miller also said 
that on many occasions, where early 
settlers or farmers in isolated areas had 
been buried in backyards, in ancient 


cemeteries, or in crypts along old roads, 
he had opened those final resting places 
and literally followed the dead into 
their graves. 

In April, 1938, four years after he em- 
barked on his new life, Miller was ar- 
rested outside a pawn shop where he 


had sold two stolen watches. He was 
convicted on a grand larceny charge 
and sentenced to from two to five years 
in prison. At the prison, a medium- 
security institution for youthful offend- 
ers, he found books through which to 
continue his He labored 
through texts on geology, botany, horti- 
culture, dendrology. Though much of 
what he read was too technical to be 


researches. 
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fully understood by him, of one thing 
he became certain: the source of all 
good things was the earth. 

“All the comfort and riches in the 
world, food for us and for animals we 
eat, trees to build houses, iron to make 
steel for machinery, wood and coal to 
keep warm, even money, gold and sil- 
ver and copper, and luxuries—beautiful 
things like diamonds, come from the 
earth.” 

He read voraciously on forestry and 
soil conservation, translating much of 
this new-found language into practical 
experience in assigned work in the gar- 
den and wooded areas surrounding the 
institution. He had developed a tre- 
mendous concern for the welfare of the 
earth, that source of supply that was 
being plundered by “rotten, greedy 
people, thinking only of the dollar bill.” 

He read on archeology and it also 
became clear to him, he said, that in the 
end, all things, “from the tiniest little 
ant to whole civilizations,” returned to 
the earth who was “the mother of us 
all. Only death,” he added vehemently, 
was “a privilege,” and “mean, selfish 
people don’t deserve to go back.” 

In about November, 1940, three 
months after his release from prison, 
Miller broke parole and, as if racing 
against time, began a personal tour of 
inspection of soil and forest conditions 
in the United States. He had no pa- 
tience now for the pretence of holding 
jobs. He would move into a rooming 
house, rob it and move on. (He also 
became expert at breaking and enter- 
ing.) In the 25 months from Novem- 
ber, 1940, to January, 1943, he crossed 
the United States from Maine to Ore- 
gon, from Utah to the Carolinas and 
from Oklahoma to North Dakota “at 
least three times.” All that he had read 
of soil and forest conditions, he said, 
“was true, and more besides.” 
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Conditions in Maine, Vermont, New 
Hampshire and northern Massachusetts 
were not too bad, but in Connecticut, 
Rhode Island and southern Massachu- 
setts, they were “plain disgraceful.” 

“I found soil erosion; second and 
third growth of trees; no virgin timber 
except in patches; dead and dying rivers 
and streams.” 

“New York State”—he made a ges- 
ture of disgust—“there’s no virgin tim- 
ber to speak of. The trees in lots of 
places have been hacked down and 
burned over two and three times.” 

In the middle southern states “where 
trees have been planted and the gov- 
ernment has enough sense to keep them 
under protection, conditions were pretty 
good, but that’s just a drop in the 
bucket,” he said. “Sixty-five per cent 
of the forests around there need re- 
forestation, and the condition of the soil 
is just awful.” 

The “middle strip” from Tennessee 
and Kentucky across O!:lahoma to Cali- 
fornia needed reforestation. 

In Minnesota, Iowa, North and South 
Dakota, the earth had been so over- 
farmed “it’s vicious,” and forest condi- 
tions were “heartbreaking to see. I 
found second, third and fourth growth 
of trees, almost no virgin timber and 
lots of places just breaking into deserts.” 

As for the devastation caused by for- 
est fires—he’d seen forests recently rav- 
aged by fire. He'd made it his busi- 
ness, whenever he heard of a fire, to 
get to the scene quickly, before the 
“evidence” was gone. What he saw 
made him so furious “I'd just have to 
sit down and cry.” Deer suffocated, 
lying dead on the ground, their fur 
scorched; trees, their leaves and limbs 
burned away, their “stumps” black; 
dead birds, their broken eggs and half- 
formed young. 

“Tt’s murder, wholesale murder and 
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nothing else,” he cried. “Those are the 
real criminals, the ones that start the 
fires. They should be caught and pun- 
ished.” He recalled a childhood poem: 


“Clouds of grey are in the sky, 

Flocks of birds are winging by, 

Trees are dressed in red and brown, 
Send their leaves a-tumbling down, 
Little flowers are slumbering deep——” 


He broke off, said earnestly: “A fire 
in late April or May when birds are 
nesting and eggs are being laid, will 
kill millions. When I was a kid, you 
could look up in the sky and for fif- 
teen, twenty solid minutes, watch flocks, 
thousands and thousands of birds, fly- 
ing by. The sky isn’t black with flocks 
of birds any more.” 

“Without birds,” he continued ur- 
gently, “the insects destroy the trees 
and young plants. Without trees, there 
is no natural mulch.” Mulch, he ex- 
plained, protected young plants from 
the cold and from the “heaving action” 
of the earth. It protected the earth, too. 
“It feeds her, and acts like a blanket 
when it’s cold, and it absorbs water and 
lets it out nice and easy so the topsoil 
won’t wash away, and the young plants 
will have something to grip onto.” 

“When you think that the average 
in this country was once between 18 
and 30 inches of good topsoil, and today 
it’s only from six to nine inches, you 
can see how rotten people have treated 
the earth that gives them everything.” 
He spoke in angry staccato bursts: 
“They kill the wildlife. They tear the 
earth open for gold. They work her to 
death with their money crops. They 
go in there with fire and axe and they 
take her food right out of the air. If 
we don’t watch out,” he said warn- 
ingly, “the earth will starve. All the 
good soil will wash away. The whole 
world will be a desert.” 


Miller became profoundly depressed 
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during the latter part of those 25 
months. “It got so I wasn’t even steal- 
ing for things I could love any more,” 
he said. “I only stole for cash or things 
I could turn into cash. My heart was so 
full of hate, I couldn’t find love in any- 
thing—not even a diamond.” 

Only in his continued explorations of 
caves, mines, abandoned houses and 
cemeteries did he find some comfort. 
Often, after committing a theft, he 
went straight to a graveyard for retuge. 
“I know some people would think I 
was morbid. I wasn’t--I loved the 
dead,” he protested. “They gave me 
protection. A cemetery is the safest 
place in the world! I felt nothing but 
peace and love all around me.” 

In the fall of 1942, when Miller was 
34, he visited his last cemetery. It was 
an ancient graveyard at the site of a 
vanished settlement on top of a moun- 
tain, south of Oregon City. He’d stum- 
bled on it one night after a long climb 
along a road “that was more like a 
cow-path than a road.” Underbrush 
had all but hidden the old tombstones. 
“The moonlight was so bright I could 
read back the dates and the names on 
the stones. The last death had taken 
place in about 1872.” At the edge of 
the old graveyard, where the earth 
sloped downward, “nature had washed 
the soil away for me,” and he found 
a skull, weeds pushing up through the 
He'd held it in his palm 
and “scrutinized it a long time.” Then 
he’d scooped out a place in the earth 
and covered it. “I thought, “You poor 
How lucky you 


eye sockets. 


soul, go back to sleep. 
are to be sleeping in the earth.’” 
Miller stayed on top of the mountain 
for about three weeks. In November, 
1942, he returned to a middle western 
city. He lived in a rooming house for 
a week, committed a burglary, hitch- 


hiked to a neighboring city, commit 
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ted another, set up housekeeping in a 
shack across the state line. On January 
3rd, 1943, he hitch-hiked to town, 
walked deliberately into a police station 
and made a full confession of his thefts. 
Turned over to the authorities in the 
state where he’d committed his last two 
crimes, he was tried and sentenced to 
from two to ten years. 

He entered the state prison on Janu- 
ary 21st. Several months later, after re- 
covering from an attack of influenza, 
he began to suffer from difficulty in 
breathing, difficulty in hearing, and be- 
gan to go blind. The breathing and 
hearing difficulties cleared up after a 
time, Miller said, but loss of vision 
continued progressively. 

The first thing he noticed about his 
failing vision, Miller continued, was 
that he “lost color. Everything began 
to look milky. Then I could see dark 
shapes, like shadows, but I couldn’t see 
light any more. Then I lost shapes, too. 
It was like—you know how night set- 
tles down? Only this took a long time. 
Every day it got darker and darker. 
Then everything got still and dark. I 
couldn’t see movement or shapes or 
shadows or anything else any more.” 

Miller was taken “out of the popu- 
lation” when his eyesight became seri- 
ously affected and served the remainder 
of his term in a private cell on the 
hospital ward. On July 29th, 1946, he 
was delivered to a prison in the state 
in which he had broken parole. Here, 
for the second time, he was examined. 
His heart, lungs, abdomen, etc., were 
normal. His ear drums were normal, 
but the right ear showed one-quarter 
normal hearing. About the condition 
of his eyes, the record stated: “Ad- 
vanced optic atrophy of unknown ori- 
gin. No treatment is of any value and 
prognosis of improvement is hopeless.” 

Miller was again moved to a private 
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cell in the hospital ward, and he was 
provided with a Braille teacher. On 
December 7th, 1948, the term of his pa- 
role completed, Miller was taken to a 
neighboring city by a detective and 
there turned over to a representative of 
the Department of Welfare. He took 
Miller to the Shelter for the Blind, a 
model agency devoted to the rehabilita- 
tion and employment of the blind. 
Miller entered a strange and fright- 
ening world when he emerged from 
prison. It was a world of fluid and 
constantly shifting sounds, smells and 
impressions, without landmarks or 
boundaries, and charged with invisible 
dangers. At the huge railroad station 
where his detective-guide turned him 
over to the Department of Welfare rep- 
resentative, what he knew to be human 
din and voices flowed over and all 
around him, now momentarily familiar, 
now meaningless, now dissolved into 
the angry, persistent droning of “bil- 
lions of hives of bees.” Terror had 


gripped him during the subway trip to 


another part of the city, the close, 
crammed atmosphere of the under- 
ground station giving him a sense of 
suffocation, and the aggressive roar of 
trains setting up alarms of ringing in 
his ears. “Even the bus trip to the Shel- 
ter, after we got off the subway, scared 
me,” Miller declared. “I was scared of 
everything. I was defenseless—I was 
helpless as a newborn baby.” 

The successful training of the blind 
entails more than the mechanical teach- 
ing of skills. It involves the alleviation 
of anxiety through patience, tact and 
kindly understanding, the building of 
confidence and self-esteem. With the 
recently blind, who are faced with re- 
learning the most rudimentary of skills 
—tricks of eating, shaving, dressing, 
how to distinguish one coin from an- 
other, how to walk alone—it also re- 
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quires a degree of kindly personal 
attention normally accorded only to a 
child. The circumstances of Miller’s 
blindness and the recognition of these 
precepts in the program of the Shelter 
contrived to give Miller something 
which extended beyond his blindness 
into the deepest reaches of his person- 
ality, and for which he had been search- 
ing all his life. 

In an initial interview with one of 
the Directors, a thoughtful, soft-spoken 
man, for many years a leader in his 
field and, like all key personnel at this 
agency, himself a blind man, Miller’s 
worst fears were immediately allayed. 
He would not be permitted to go hun- 
gry: an allowance with which to pay 
for his room and board would be pro- 
vided. No physical harm would come 
to him: he would be escorted to and 
from his room, or driven in a station 
wagon, until he had learned to make 
his way alone. His prison record, 
which he feared would be held against 
him, would be kept confidential, and 
he was to consider himself free to dis- 
cuss with members of the staff, any 
matter which was troubling him. 

“Nobody ever talked to me like that 
before,” Miller, describing that conver- 
sation, exclaimed. “I never had any- 
body to really take care of me, even 
when I was a little kid. I felt so good 
—TI felt, for the first time in my life, like 
I had friends, people that cared for 
me. 

During the next few days Miller, 
launched on a course of training in 
“orientation and travel technique,” was 
taught the location of “reference points” 
and took his first halting steps, from one 
part of the building to another, alone. 
He was also entered in the Vocational 
Institute where, as a test of simple man- 
ual dexterity, he was put to work at shap- 
ing brooms, and weaving rubber mats. 
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He was rapidly promoted to more com- 
plex tasks—the operation of simple ma- 
chines involving rhythm and hand-foot 
coordination; the cutting of lengths of 
string for mops, involving tactual and 
spatial perception, and the use of the 
hands in free motion; the centering of 
diamond-shaped inlays in rubber mats, 
involving spatial concepts as well as 
mental imagery. 

Miller’s progress in orientation and 
travel was equally rapid, according to 
his instructor, a bluff, ruddy-faced man, 
who specialized in the teaching of travel 
techniques to blinded soldiers during 
the war. On December 16th, still work- 
ing indoors, he had his first lesson in 
cane technique. Six days later he had 
picked up speed in walking; was able 
to make his way around the dining and 
locker rooms, picking out obstacles with 
his cane; located the mop shop by its 
linty smell and was able to direct his 
instructor from the lounge to the stair- 
way, by use of distinctive sound. 


On December 27th, he took his first 


trip around the block, and the next day 
was able to recognize street corners by 
sound and change in wind direction. 
On January 3d, after several reviews 
of past lessons, he was taken for a walk 


along Washington Avenue. He was 
drilled in cane rhythm, taught to 
“square himself” at street corners and 
how to hold his cane, while crossing, so 
as to pick up the curb on the opposite 
side. 

On January 4th, though visibly dis- 
turbed by the experience, he crossed a 
street alone. (The blind are not en- 
couraged to cross streets without the 
help of a guide, but crossing is taught 
for use in emergencies, and for the 
building of confidence.) 

On January 7th, he made his way 
to Palmer Square, a small park a few 
blocks from the Shelter, without the 
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knowledge that his travel instructor was 
close by. Joined by the instructor at 
the park, he was taught how to use 
building, “shore lines,” and curbs to 
make sure he was walking in a straight 
line. 

Miller’s rapid advancement hadn't 
come easily. “He was a very curious 
blind man,” an executive at the Shelter 
told me. “He was so very excessive in 
his efforts—so studiedly conscientious. 
He did things we wouldn’t expect of 
any of the men, like putting into Braille 
everything he'd learned during the day, 
memorizing it, and reciting it back the 
next day.” 

The travel instructor’s reports are 
peppered with observations that Miller 
suffered conspicuously from tension. In 
one of them he wrote, “William con- 
centrates so hard through his lessons, 
his forehead is drawn into a frown... 
he breaks into a sweat.” 

Miller, discussing that learning pe- 
riod said, “I just Aad to make good. I 
loved those people. I just couldn’t 
stand the thought that they might get 
disappointed in me.” 

In his last few reports, before Miller 
regained his vision, the instructor noted 
a marked decrease in tension. At one 
point he noted that “William was quite 
pleased with himself today.” In the 
days before his sight returned, Miller 
said, “I could just feel happiness open- 
ing up inside me. They were all so 
nice. I was like a little child and they 
were patient with me, and taught me. 
They never lost their tempers. When 
I was out with my ‘travel’ teacher, he 
aiways bought me a little treat. When 
I'd see the Director, he always wanted 
to know how I was getting along. 
Christmas time, the Shelter gave me a 
Braille watch—I just gloried in that 
thing. I don’t know what word I could 
use to describe it.” 
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On Sunday morning, January 16th, 
Miller, feeling well-disposed toward the 
world, ventured beyond the life of the 
Shelter. He attended services at the 
Lutheran Church, about a block from 
his residence. The next day he rejected 
the usual ride home in the station 
wagon and announced that he was 
going to make the trip alone, by bus. 
That day he’d noticed the first of a 
series of “sharp little headaches,” each 
lasting about 20 seconds, and returning 
at three or four hour intervals, but he’d 
been “too happy to pay much attention 
to them.” On Tuesday evening Miller 
went to church again, where a financial 
meeting was being held. He admitted 
he’d been a little bored at the prospect of 
sitting through the reading of a financial 
report, but “I knew they were going to 
have a little social afterwards. They 


served coffee and cake.” That night, 
when he went to bed, he felt a “tight 
feeling, like an iron band,” around his 
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head. It was the next morning at about 
1 o'clock that he was awakened by that 
splitting headache, and found that he 
could see. 

Miller’s position is reversed, but his 
case is not yet closed. He is earning 
his own living. His work consists of 
distributing materials to blind men in 
one of the factories operated by the 
Shelter. He is living in a housekeeping 
room where he cooks his own meals 
and does his own housework. Recently 
he started “a little indoor garden.” His 
relations with the personnel at the Shel- 
ter have necessarily become more cas- 
ual, and in his work situation, new 
demands are being made on him every 
day. Many questions remain, not least 
among them this one: will Miller, no 
longer in the receiving position of “a 
little child,” accept the world as he 
finds it? 


Received August 10, 1949. 





A NOTE ON THE “CLINICAL PRACTICE AND PERSONALITY 
THEORY” SYMPOSIUM 


BY WILLIAM SEEMAN 


University of Minnesota 


interesting and a welcome devel- 


[’ is an 
opment that clinical psychology should be 


becoming self-conscious about theory, and it 
may be said that this is probably a part of 
the more generally increasing sophistication 
of theory in psychology as indicated by Mac- 
Corquodale and Meehl (13) and by Spence 
(25). 
and personality theory raises the important 
question of the relationship between that 
behavior science which is called 

that includes more 
minded experimentalists and 
At the national and sectional 
meetings, one sometimes gets an oppressive 


This symposium on clinical practice 


branch of 


“clinical” and which 


academically 
theoreticians. 


sense of rift between these; this is more than 
hinted at by Rosenzweig’s remarks in the 
symposium: 


“Since historically there is no clear relationship 
of dependence between academic psychology and 
the practical work of the clinician, considerable 
doubt exists as to just what is being applied . . . 
psychology as applied thus becomes a 
y which is relevant to the problems of 
life without at the same time being a 

grounded upon the systematic founda 
science”’ (20, p. 5). 


Clinical 


sycholog 


icademic 


It is not surprising, therefore, to find Rosen 
zweig saying that what the clinician is “apply- 
has not the same relation to theoretical 


what (say) the engineer ap 


ing” 
psychology as 
plies has to theoretical physics; a difference 


which may be in part, at least, a consequence 
of the neophyte state of psychological theory 
qua formal theory, and the absence of a co 
herent and systematic set of postulates, propo 
sitions, and/or equations. 

Nevertheless, the writer, himself a clinical 
psychologist, would suggest that even in its 
present state of impurity and incompleteness 
offer than 
Not the least 
lessons with 


“pure” psychology has more to 


Rosenzweig appears to think. 


of these may be some instructive 


respect to the nature and function of theory 
in behavior science. It is both interesting and 
significant that the symposium is wholly with- 
out concern for the formal characteristics of 
a theory; no question is ever raised about 
what a theory of personality ought to /ook 
like. Nor, with the exception of the “Dy- 
namic theory” of Mowrer and Kluckhohn 
(16) and perhaps of Murray et al (18), do the 
formulations of specific theorists indicate any 
concern with either the formal characteristics 
of theory or the simplicity or primitiveness 
of the assumptions (7.¢c. postulates); sull less 
with the relation of the specific “theory” to 
the more general body of knowledge in the 
field of psychology. Moreover, as Shaffer 
(21) notes, theory and procedure are only 
vaguely related, if at all. There is, for in- 
stance, nothing in the latest formulation of 
Rogers (19) on personality theory from which 
the therapeutic procedures advocated logically 
follow. It would appear no less logical to 
treat a patient psychoanalytically than non- 
directively. On the other hand, whatever 
else one may say about psychoanalysis, there 
are certain obvious relations between Freudian 
formulations and what the therapist does; 
although even here one must hasten to add 
that this has been more true in the past than 
it is now. 

Thus, the theoretically oriented clinician 
might well learn from more academic psy 
chology what it means to theorize. This is of 
considerable importance in a field in which 
it has unfortunately become customary for 
have a clinical hunch 
Such use (or abuse) 


many clinicians who 
to label it a “theory.” 
of the word is on an operational level of 
The sophisticated 
function of 


popular detective fiction. 


discussions on the nature and 
theory in psychology which may be found in 
the writings of Bergmann and Spence (2), 


Hull (9), Koch (11, 12), MacCorquodale and 


2Ro 
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Mech] (13), Skinner (23), Spence (25), and 
Tolman (26) would be of service to the clin- 
ical psychologist interested in systematic 
theory. Semantic clarity and sophistication 
is yet another virtue which is too little in 
evidence in the theoretical discussions of 
clinicians. Nothing is more common than 
the criticism of certain procedures on the 
ground that they are not “global” or “holistic.” 
What does it mean to be so? What does it 
mean to study the “total individual?” These 
apparently simple minded questions will 
prove a headache to any clinician who cares 
to consider them seriously. Is the Wechsler- 
Bellevue a “global” instrument because the 
word “global” appears in Wechsler’s defini- 
tion of intelligence? If so, then globality can 
apparently be very cheaply bought by the 
simple process of weighting scores and then 
summing them. Presumably this is not the 
kind of globality which is claimed for the 
projective techniques. To ask such questions 
would compel us to surrender the warm, 
cozy, and vague comforts which apparently 
attach to such words and get down to the 
rock-bottom necessity of explicating their 
meanings. 

The contribution of academic psychology 
to the clinician need not be restricted, how- 
ever, to these relatively more formal aspects 
of the enterprise. The actual content of 
behavior expounded by Hull, 
Skinner, and Tolman might profitably be 
inspected. Indeed, Allport(1) recognized 
many years ago that “any law of learning 
is at the same time a law of the development 
We may find, for example, 


theory as 


of personality.” 
that certain difficulties connected with what 
Freud (8) and Fenichel (5) called “working 
through” may be materially clarified by the 
concepts of induction and experimental ex- 
Mowrer (15), and Mowrer and UII 
among others, have demonstrated 


tinction. 

man (17), 
brilliantly how clinically observed phenomena 
can be encompassed within Hull’s theoretical 
formulations; and there appears to be no 
reason why some of Tolman’s concepts should 
In fact, it would 


appear to the writer that Shaw’s (22 


not prove equally fruitful. 
pro- 
vocative and thoughtful effort to give a stim 
ulus-response analysis of insight in psycho 
therapy, although employing reinforcement 
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terminology, is actually closer to Tolman 
than to Hull in that it is really a statement 
of how the organism learns what kinds of 
signs lead to what kinds of positively or nega- 
tively demanded consequences. Still another 
contribution of the content of academic and 
experimental psychology may be some hints 
as to hypotheses which may be investigated 
on the clinical level. To return to the con- 
cept of induction: Would it be possible to 
examine the process of psychotherapy with 
this in mind and design experiments which 
would tell us the conditions under which a 
male therapist is likely to be more effective 
than a female? Intuitively, at least, it does 
appear that a question of this type is actually 
a question about the nature of induction 
gradients. 

It is certainly refreshing to read Rosen- 
zweig’s statement that the clinical worker 
has need to recognize the theoretical im- 
plications of his tools. Hull (10) has in- 
sisted that the basic phenomena of intelli- 
gence (i.e. intelligent behavior) is being laid 
bare not by intelligence tests and testers but 
by more academic theoretical and experimen- 
tal psychologists in the laboratory. This sug- 
gests the need for sharpening some of the 
questions connected with the major clinical 
instruments; and in view of the growth of 
the projective techniques and the increasingly 
pivotal position they occupy in clinical psy- 
chology theoretical questions here become 
even more insistent. In terms of the instru- 
ment being used what does it mean to say, 
as Frank (6, 7) does, that we can account 
for personality “as a function of the warped, 
often distorted private world of the indi- 
vidual personality?” What are the “truth 
conditions”, to use Carnap’s(3) phrase, under 
which statements about distortion of the per 
ceptual field and of the personality may be 
made? Questions like this will mot be an- 
swered so long as the “theory” of projective 
techniques is limited to the single postulate 
that perception is a function of motivational 
factors. 

A word needs to be said about the unique- 
ness of the individual, a theme which appears 
and reappears throughout the symposium. 
The writer would argue that few notions are 
more widely misunderstood in clinical psy- 
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chology than the implications of Allport’s 
doctrine of individuality. One would sup- 
pose that because Allport argues the admis- 
sibility of the individual as a legitimate sub- 
ject for scientific study, it follows that it is 
wrong, useless, or harmful for clinicians to 
look for certain kinds of regularity, i.e. law- 
fulness. If we consider the specific individual 
X, now seated opposite us in a therapeutic 
interview, manifesting in an inordinate and 
scrupulous courtesy certain reaction-forma- 
tion behavior, we may readily grant that this 
behavior has unique significance for this in- 
dividual; but to assert this is not necessarily 
to contradict the proposition that laws of the 
acquisition of certain habit strengths will 
cover the behavior of this individual and 
others. This, presumably, is what Allport 
means when he points to laws stating how 
uniqueness comes about. 

A theoretical problem not touched on by 
the symposium is one which will inevitably 
be encountered, however; the writer, in his 
discussions with more academic members of 
the field has found himsef unable to accept 
the limitations which some of the academic 
psychologists would impose with respect to 
concepts and scientific language. There are 
some concepts which are indispensable to the 
clinician and which may legitimately find 
their place in the language of behavior sci- 
ence. An example of this is the concept 
of anxiety; it has sometimes been argued 
to the writer that the term is not acceptable 
because it cannot be defined. !t turns out, 
however, that it cannot be exhaustively de- 
its predicates cannot be im 
The position taken here 


fined, 2.¢., all of 
mediately specified. 
is that this does not make the term an im 
proper one for the scientific language; even 
in the far more advanced science of physics 
we find terms (e.g. neutrino) for which only 
minimum of meaning can be immedi- 


many 


a bare 
eyebrows 

Here, 
again, it must be admitted that no definition 


ately specified. Similarly, 


| 


are raised at the use of the term “ego.” 
can be given which exhaustively states all the 
that 
great length by all 


predicates. Yet it Aas meaning, and 


1S specified at 


meaning 


the experimental knowledge made available 
by systematic investigation of such phenom- 
ena as levels of aspiration, for- 


tasks, and the like 


repression, 
gotten 
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In the present state of knowledge and 
theory it will doubtless be found, when the 
chips are down, that the majority of Ameri- 
can psychologists are not orthodox Hullians, 
Gestaltists, Tolmanites, Freudians or the like, 
but rather eclectics. For a science this may 
not be the happiest state of affairs; one won- 
ders what meaning would attach to a state 
ment by a physicist that he was “eclectic” 
in theory. Eclecticism may be esthetically sat- 
isfying in art, but eclectic theory appears to 
be patchwork, and can hardly meet the needs 
of those who require central coherence in 
their theory. 
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HE purpose of this study was to deter- 
B pert the discrepancies in statements of 
age by elderly persons themselves and not 
by a family member, as is characteristic of 
canvass samples (2, 4). Current interest in 
aging has emphasized the difficulty of ob- 
taining reliable age data, which is part of 
the larger problem of the reliability of infor 
Investigators 
must depend to a great extent on the state- 
age by the elderly, since birth 


mation secured by interview. 


ments of 
registrations of as recent date as 1915 have 
been described as “haphazard” and not until 
1933 were registrations reasonably uniform 
in the 48 states (2). 

Densen (2) studied the accuracy of age 
statements in health census Dis- 
agreements in reported ages were found in 
25 per cent of the whites and 4o per cent of 
three surveys. 


records, 


the Negroes contacted on 
Somewhat Icwer variability of reported age 
in house to house canvasses was reported by 
Palmer (4), who found 12.8 per cent dis- 
agreement between two independent surveys. 
A study of the very aged could verify 
by document the ages of only 82 out of 
centenarians (6, as cited by 
Cameron (1) reported that only 


421 reputed 
Densen, 2). 
3 of 22 senile patients could give consistent 
age statements. 


PROCEDURE 
Three items of information were secured: 
(a) a statement of age, (b) a statement of 
birthdate, and (c) a birthdate recorded in 
records. The two 
obtained from each subject during individual 


institutional first were 
interviews by asking, “How old are you?” 
and “When were you born?” 

The date of birth in 
institution was originally obtained from the 


the records of the 


individual himself upon admission or, par- 


ticularly in persons above sixty, from a rela- 
tive accompanying the individual at the time 


of admission. Subjects had been institu 
tionalized as long as 49 years and were 
interviewed in random order without regard 
to date of The date of birth 
obtained from the records was converted to 
an age for each individual. Age was always 
computed to the date of interview and 
rounded off to the nearest birthday. Although 
this might make for an error of one year 
where none actually existed due to the cus- 
tom of reporting age to the last birthday, 
differences in age sources of + 1 year were 
not regarded as “errors”. 

Three ages were thus available for com- 
parison: (a) age reported by the subject at 
interview, (b) age computed from birthdate 
reported by the subject at interview, and 
(c) age computed from birthdate in insti- 
tution records. 


admission. 


SuBJECTS 


Subjects in this study were 271 white male 
and female residents of a municipal home for 
the aged indigent. Regulations for admis- 
sion require that the individuals be finan- 
cially dependent, ambulatory, and free from 
illness requiring hospitalization. All sub- 
jects were 60 or more years old as indicated 
by at least one of the three sources of age 
information. 

The intellectual status of these individuals 
may be ascertained indirectly from the results 
of Wechsler-Bellevue (5) test data of 34 
white males adrnitted consecutively since the 
investigation began. The mean full scale IQ 
was 94.7 with a range of 69 to 119. The 
mean verbal IQ for 43 admissions was 93.3 
with a range of 66 to 118. 


RESULTS 


Of 271 individuals interviewed, 56 could 
not state an age and/or a date of birth 
(Table 1). Of the 215 individuals who 


stated both an age and a date of birth at 
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interview, 36 had age disagreements of more 
than one year; 18 of the 36 had differences 
of 5 years or more. Accurate age data may 
thus be said to be given by only 67 per cent 
of the individuals interviewed; i.e., they could 
state an age and a birthdate that agreed 
within + 12 months or less. 

There was no evidence in the present data 
toward increasing age discrepancies in the 
older groups. In every comparison, age dis- 
agreements were more frequent in the female 
groups. The sex difference was statistically 
significant (P<1 per cent) for the entire 
group interviewed. 

Only 5 individuals (1.8 per cent) gave 
neither an age nor a date of birth at inter- 
view. This small number indicates that per- 
sons in the “don’t know” category cannot be 
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more than one year older than that computed 
from their stated birthdate, while 32 subjects 
gave an age more than one year younger 
(P<1 per cent). If the birthdate is regarded 
as the more valid datum, then it may be con- 
cluded that there was a tendency for these 
individuals to underestimate their age. 


Discussion 


Greater consistency apparently may be ob- 
tained by asking an individual his date of 
birth and computing his age, than by asking 
his age directly. Many subjects lack the 
ability to perceive disagreement between a 
stated age and date of birth at the same inter- 
view. Age discrepancy was not, however, 
found to correlate with vocabulary size in 
unpublished findings by the present authors. 


TABLE 2 


DirFERENCES BETWEEN AGes OBTAINED FROM THREE Sources: (A) Ace STATED IN INTERVIEW, 
(B) Ace CompuTep FROM BIRTHDATE STATED IN INTERVIEW, AND 
(C) Ace Computep FroM Recorp BirTHDATE 


Interview Age vs. Interview Birthdate 
Interview Age vs. Record Birthdate 

Interview Birthdate vs. Record Birthdate 

*N varies as it includes only those individuals 


were available. 


regarded as merely resistant to the interview 
and unwilling to reveal their age. Date of 
birth was more difficult to recall than age; 
only 4 (1.5 per cent) could not state an age 
but gave a birtl 
cent) we 
birthdate. 
Differenc 
reported at 
ate were found in 28.8 per cent of the cases; 


date, whereas 47 (17.3 per 


re able to give an age but not a 


more than 1 between 


ycar 
interview and record birth- 


uppears from the results in Table 2 that 
birthdates are more consistently reported than 
age. Closer agreement is obtained between 
record birthdate and birthdate reported at 
interview, than between reported age at inter- 
view and either of the former. 
Of the 215 individuals who reported both 


an age and a birthdate, 4 reported an age 


215 


* sionally 


DIFFERENCES 
5 YEARS AND OVER 
A 
- 
n / n 
36 i 18 
a2 ; 31 


DIFFERENCES 
Over 1 YEAR 





N®* 


215 15 


on whom both comparative items of information 


Vocabulary size was found to be unchanged 
with age (3). 

The variability of age reports does not 
appear to be related solely to age, since 
younger persons also report varying ages in 
census surveys. In the present study, there 
no evidence of greater age discrepancies 
for the older groups. The clinical impor 
tance of the lack of age “orientation” awaits 


was 


further study. 

Age statements of the higher economic 
groups may tend to be more reliable than 
those reported here. Furthermore, the cul 
ture patterns of groups may be such as to 
emphasize accuracy to a single year as in 
birthday celebrations. The retort, “I don’t 
rightly know”, or “Around 65 or 70, I guess” 
is obviously conditioned by a cultural pattern 
in which years are not important. Occa 


the compensating oldster will ad 
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vance his age to emphasize the vigor of his 
years; e.g., “I’m 92, you wouldn’t think it, 
would you?” The present investigators 
anticipated more positive age errors than 
actually appeared in the elderly population 
under study. When interview age was com- 
pared with interview birthdate, more nega- 
tive discrepancies were found. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


1. A total of 271 individuals in a home for 
the indigent aged were asked their age and 
date of birth; birthdates were also secured 
from the institution’s records. All subjects 
were white males and females aged 60 or 
older. 

2. Significant differences were noted be- 
tween the age and date of birth reported in 
the interview. Of the total group, 4 could 
state neither an age nor a date of birth, 5 
could not state an age, and 47 could not state 
a date of birth. Differences of more than 
1 year between reported age and birthdate 
were found in 36 cases, of whom 18 had age 
discrepancies of 5 years or more. 

3. Reported birthdates were more con- 
sistent than reported ages, although they were 
more difficult to recall; 17.3 per cent of the 


persons interviewed could not state a birth- 
date, while 1.5 per cent could not state an 
age and 1.8 per cent could state neither. 
Computation of an age by the interviewer 


from the reported birthdate appears to be 
more desirable than the acceptance of a state- 
ment of age. Understatement of age was 
more common than overstatement, if re- 
ported birthdate is regarded as more valid 
than reported age. 

4. Few persons 
age and_ birthdate 
disagreement. 

5. There was no evidence that discrep- 
ancies in age statements were more frequent 
in the older individuals. 


who reported differing 


were aware of the 
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CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY AND BEHAVIOR THEORY * 


BY FRANKLIN J. SHAW 


Purdue University 


LintcAL and Experimental Psychology 
e2 are presumably supplementary and 
interdependent branches of ‘the same disci 
pline, but “presumably” must be inserted for 
reasons that are all too clear. Experimental 
psychologists are likely to assert that they are 
interested in the developinent of psychology 
as a science with the implication that their 
clinical colleagues do not share this interest. 
Clinical psychologists, on the other hand, are 
likely to say something to the effect that they 
are interested in the behavior of Lumans, not 
rats. Actually, of common, but 
often unrecognized, interest exists, i.¢c., the 
interest in prediction. The experimental 
psychologist sets up hypotheses which are in 
the nature of predictions and tests them. The 


course, a 


clinical psychologist does the same thing in 
reality when he selects, let us say, one thera 
peutic procedure rather than another. The 


point with which we are concerned, however, 


is that a prediction is a statement that under 
certain results are to be 
expected. If the clinical psychologist is to 
have any success in changing behavior or 
attitudes, he must certainly have a knowledge 

the conditions under which these changes 

] 


given conditions, 


occur. The experimental psychologist’s 

erest in prediction requires no elaboration. 

In the light of what has been said, it would 
appear that clinical and experimental psy 
chologists do have a common frame of refer 
ence. That this has not appeared to be the 
case may be a function of the size of the units 
that for study. A 


man’s adjustment to his culture is consider 


of behavior are selected 


and less “molecular” than 
The methodol 


ably more “molar” 
a rat's adjustment to a maze. 
ogy, broadly that is 
the search for the kind of knowledge that 


makes possible prediction does not differ, 


conceived, involved in 


prepared for use in the 
“Experimental 


This 
writer's 
Dynam« 


paper was 
graduate seminar in 


Psychology 


however. If this can be demonstrated, the 
distinction between experimental and clinical 
psychology can perhaps be erased. One 
might venture to hope at any rate that psy- 
chologists of the future will be primarily 
psychologists even though they may specialize 
in different kinds of activities. 

The first step required to demonstrate that 
clinical psychology can and does exist within 
a scientific frame of reference calls for a 
description of the units of behavior in which 
clinical psychologists are interested. This 
can be furnished by an appropriate definition 
of personality, since this is the term most 
commonly employed to designate the object 
of the interest. A very simple 
definition will suffice: “Participant” or “par- 
connotation that 
covers the varieties of adjustment in which 


clinician’s 


ticipation” has a molar 


the clinician is interested. The significant 
environment participated in, so far as the 
clinician is concerned, is interpersonal and 
social and includes parents, partners, cultural 
expectations and demands, etc. 

Although unobservable theoretical con 
structs, such as the atom, may be introduced 
into scientific explanation, science, the seek- 
ing of knowledge that permits prediction, 
must begin with phenomena. 


The proposed definition of personality meets 


observable 


this requirement, since participation is obser\ 
able. This statement requires some explana- 
tion, however, because participation may be 
symbolic or implicit as well as overt. Par- 
ticipation which takes the forms of “rationali 
zation,” “repression,” or simply “talking to 
oneself” is usually thought of as implicit 
rather than overt. The fact is, however, that 
implicit activities of the kind mentioned are 
inferred from overt activity. The way a man 
talks or does not talk, the expression on his 
face, the bodily movements in evidence, as 
information based on direct 


well as other 
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observation, provide the clues from which we 
infer implicit activities of the kind mentioned. 

If participation is a natural phenomenon 
that lends itself to scientific investigation, 
then, we must next ask what kinds of 
statements concerning prediction clinical 
psychologists, who study participation, are 
interested in. The answer, we believe, is 
that they seck the same kinds of statements 
of relationship that all psychologists seek (9), 
i.c., relationships between past and present 
environmental events and behavior, or par- 
ticipation as we would prefer to say for 
present purposes. A man’s participation, 
whether withdrawn, dependent, aggressive, 
or otherwise, is a function of the imme- 
diate situation as well as past situations. The 
past situations, of course, leave their effect in 
the organism and through them determine 
the behavior of the moment, as Spence (10) 
has put it. These effects can be treated as 
intervening variables (12) as Tolman has 
called them. That is, they intervene between 
the immediate situation and the response or 
participation of the individual. Intervening 
variables must be introduced into the ¢x- 
planation of participation to account for the 
fact that people behave differently when 
confronted by the same situation. The con- 
struct, anxiety, affords a good example. The 
fact that one man is “nervous” and another 
calm in a given situation may be a function 
of differences in the amount of anxiety with 
which they react which is in turn a function 
not only of the present, but also of past 
situations predisposing them to be anxious 
9r non-anxious now. It will be noted that 
“anxiety” in the foregoing statement is de- 
fined in terms of environmental events, and 
our example, accordingly, illustrates the kind 
of relationship in which we said clinical 
psychologists are interested, i.e., relationships 
between past and present environmental 
events and participation. 

The fact is that clinicians and others with 
similar interests have established a consider- 
able number of relationships between environ- 
mental events and participation. We can be 
reasonably sure that children who have been 
over-protected will participate in given situ 
ations by withdrawal, that children who have 


grown up in a culture that values “success” 
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will strive in given situations for promotion, 
that children who grow up in a culture 
that condones what the wider culture calls 
“violence” will break laws in many given 
situations, etc. It is of some interest to note, 
incidentally, that a good many of these rela- 
have been discovered through 
clinicians’ experience in psychotherapy. This 
suggests on the one hand that experimental 
psychologists might do well to recognize that 
scientific information can be secured in 
non-experimental situations, and on the other, 
that clinical psychologists can contribute to 
knowledge as well as to the welfare of their 
It must be recognized, however, 
that it is one thing to predict withdrawal 
when we know that over-protection exists 
on the basis of the fact that the two have 
occurred together quite consistently; it is 
another thing to be in possession of a theory 
enabling us to predict that this would be the 
case without ever having observed it (1, 
Chap. 1). Such a theory would equip clini- 
cal psychologists with principles that could 
be used to manipulate environmental events 
so as to produce changes in modes of partici- 
pation or adjustment. 

Experimental psychologists have formu- 
lated some of the principles that have just 
been mentioned, but relatively little attention 
has been given to the possibility of using 
them in a clinical context. Through attempt- 
ing to extend these principles to clinical 
phenomena, clinicians might enrich psycho- 
logical theory considerably. They might 
proceed with the construction of behavior 
theory independently of what has been done 
in experimental psychology, but valuable 
leads would probably be lost if the work of 
psychologists such as Hull (1), Mowrer (2), 
Skinner (8), Tolman (11), and others were 
ignored. There will probably be no argu 
ment about the desirability of getting on with 
the business of constructing behavior theory 


tionships 


patients. 


in any event. 
As an illustration of the kinds of prin 
ciples that might be incorporated into a 
theory of behavior which would be useful to 
clinical psychologists the following might be 
enumerated: 
1. Affective 
that is, 


subject to condi- 
may come to 


States are 


tioning; situations 
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arouse them by occurring in conjunction with 
other situations that already arouse them. 
Mowrer (2) has recently suggested that this 
is one kind of learning, and problem-solving 
is another kind. This distinction is being 
followed here. 

2. Participation is directed toward the re- 
duction of affective states. This could also 
be stated by saying that participation is 
oriented toward the solution of problems 
since the reduction of affective states is 
problem-solving. 

3. Problem-solving is facilitated by the 
presence of cues. This is illustrated by 
Kohler’s apes who presumably solved prob- 
lems by getting cues such as those derived 
from seeing the ends of two sticks that could 
be fastened together lying in close proximity. 
In psychotherapy, patients arrive at new 
solutions by getting cues as to how they have 
contributed to their problems (5). 

4. Participation which solves problems, or 
motives, tends to be learned and 

This will be recognized as the 


reduces 
retained. 


classical Law of Effect or what we might 
call the Principle of Reward. 

As a rough illustration of the way these 
principles might be used for purposes of 
prediction as well as manipulating environ- 


mental events to bring about changes in 
modes of participation, let us consider mal- 
adjustment or inadequate problem-solving in 
a general, rather sketchy manner. Prin- 
ciple 1 indicates that instigations to action, 
whether sexual, self-assertive or otherwise, 
when occurring repeatedly in 
with punishment, which might be verbal or 
would become conditioned to 
anxiety. The repeated occurrence together 
of instigations to action and punishment 
presumably does take place in the malad 
justed individual's history, particularly dur- 
Principle 2 would lead us to 
reduced by 


conjunction 


physical, 


ing childhood. 
expect that anxiety 
“getting away from”, removing, or repress- 
ing whatever arouses it (5). Defining anxiety 
as a condition aroused by punishment and 
knowing that have 
occurred with punishment, it follows from 
Principles 1 and 2 that instigations to action 
It follows from Prin- 
Principles 1 


would be 


instigations to action 


would be repressed. 


ciple 3 in combination with 
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and 2 that maladjustment or inadequate 
solutions would occur, because repression 
would do away with the possibility of cues 
being perceived as to the role that the indi- 
vidual’s own instigations to action play in 
his adjustive efforts. 

To turn now to a consideration of manipu- 
lating events so as to alter maladjustment, 
Principle 1 indicates that instigations to 
action that have been conditioned to anxiety 
must occur in non-anxiety arousing situations. 
The therapist can apply this by exhibiting 
understanding and acceptance, and at the 
same time enabling the patient to verbalize, 
which is one form of action, in ways that he 
ordinarily would not, as well as by helping 
him plan situations in which he can carry 
through such instigations with less and less 
anxiety. With the diminishing of anxiety, 
repression would also diminish, since there 
would be no further need for reducing 
anxiety by “getting away from”, removing, 
or repressing the instigations that aroused it. 
With the diminishing of repression, cues as 
to the part that the individual's own insti- 
gations to action play in his behavior would 
become available, and the emergence of more 
adequate adjustment or problem-solving 
would be expected. To round out the pic- 
ture, it might be added that there would be 
little opportunity for adequate solutions to 
appear and be rewarded in the history of the 
maladjusted individual. This could be de- 
duced from the principles that have been 
mentioned in the foregoing paragraph in the 
same way that maladjustment was deduced. 
These principles in combination with Prin- 
ciple 4 suggest that the therapist can be of 
some assistance in helping the maladjusted 
individual to plan and carry out new modes 
of adjustment or problem-solving that will 
meet with success (7). 

Whatever failures of precision there may 
be in the foregoing treatment of the prin- 
ciples enumerated can be regarded as errors 
needing correction. The purpose has been to 
furnish some kind of illustration of the func- 
tiom that theory can serve in clinical psy- 
chology. It is always possible to start over, 
even to the extent of formulating new prin- 
ciples or postulates. Therein lies the hope 
of attaining a clinically useful theory yielding 
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the means of manipulating the events of . Some postulates concerning psycho- 
which participation is a function. The chal- therapy. ]. consult. Psychol., 1948, 12, 
lenge is one that can keep all psychologists 
quite well occupied in a common and highly 2 The role of reward in psychotherapy. 
interesting purpose. 
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SZONDI’S PICTURES: IDENTIFICATION OF DIAGNOSES * 


BY ALBERT I. RABIN 
Michigan State College 


us is the first of a series of investigations 
Tis which the pictures of the Szondi 
test (2) were utilized as an instrument of 
experimentation. None of the theoretical 
bases and hypotheses of the author (1) of 
the test are being implicitly accepted or re- 
jected. The materials are simply used in the 
exploration of some problems, because they 
are suitable for application in those instances. 
In clinical practice, diagnostic judgments 
are not made solely on the basis of the con- 


tents of the patient’s verbal productions dur- 


ing interview or conversation. They are also 
based on the history of past behavior, present 


ability of subjects to identify psychiatric diag- 
noses of patients from their portraits. All six 
sets, consisting of 48 pictures, of the Szondi 
test were shown to our two groups of sub- 
jects. The eight pictures of each set were 
simultaneously projected on a screen. The 
pictures of each set represented the follow- 
ing diagnostic classifications: homosexuality, 
sadism, epilepsy, hysteria, catatonic schizo- 
phrenia, paranoid schizophrenia, mania and 
depression. Group I consisted of 85 under- 
graduate students, mostly seniors, who have 
taken several psychology courses including 
abnormal psychology. Group II consisted of 


TABLE 1 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE Two Groups or SuByECTS 





Group Mpn. AGE 


Students 22 
Psychologists 3 


FEMALE 


28 
18 





observable behavior and appearances or physi- 
ognomy of the person concerned. According 
to some experienced clinicians appearance is 
an extremely important, if not a deciding 
factor, in the impression they gain of the 
patient. The present experiment is an 
attempt to test the efficiency of judgment 
and identification of diagnosis entirely on 
the basis of photographs of patients. All 
other clues and criteria considered in face to 
with live patients are thus 


face contacts 


eliminated. 
METHOD 


The Szondi pictures were used as experi- 
mental material in the investigation of the 
* Material presented, in part, at the meetings 


of the Midwestern Psychological Association, 
Chicago, April 1949. 
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37. psychologists, mostly clinical, employed 
by colleges, hospitals and clinics in the State 
of Michigan. Each subject was supplied with 
a checklist of the eight diagnoses mentioned 
above and was instructed to match the pic- 
tures on the screen with the correct diagnosis. 
Table 1 gives the characteristics of both 
sample groups in respect to age and sex. It 
may be noted that while more than two 
thirds of the student group consisted of 
males, the group of psychologists shows prac- 
tically equal representation of both sexes. 


RESULTS 


The probability of chance identification of 
diagnosis in each set of pictures presented to 
each of the subjeccts is one out of eight. 
Thus, the chance expectancy would be the 
correct identification of a total of six pictures 
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TABLE 2 


Numsper or Pictures in Eacun CarTecory 


CorrEcTLy IDENTIFIED BY PERCENTAGES 
oF Susyects THAT DiFFerep Sic 
NIFICANTLY ABOVE CHANCE 
(One Per Cent Lever) 








Srupents PsycHOLocists 





Homosexuals 
Sadists 
Hysterics 
Epileptics 
Catatonics 
Paranoiacs 
Manics 
Depressives 


NVWMW eR = BRU 


3 


Total 28 





(one of each set) of the entire collection of 
48 pictures. The mean results for both 
groups are considerably above this number. 
The mean number of the pictures correctly 
identified, by diagnosis, by the 85 students is 
10.7 and by the psychologists, 12.3. In both 
instances the ¢ ratios are so high that the 
significance of the differences between actual 
performances, for both groups, and statistical 
chance probability can hardly be questioned. 

Now, the statistical argument may be 
shifted to the pictures themselves. The sta- 
tistical probability is that any one picture 
will be identified correctly by one-eighth of 
the population attempting identification; i.e., 
since there are eight pictures in each series, 


TABLE 3 


MEAN PERCENTAGES OF CORRECT 
Eacu 


ToTaL AND 


IDENTIFICATIONS FOR 
Diacnostic Group 


STUDENTS Av. PsYCHOL. 





Homo. 235 39 216 
Sadis. 14¢ 24 187 
Hyst. 96 109 
Epil 92 15 128 
Cat 93 103 
Par. 139 23 166 
Man. 227 38 257 
Dep. 118 112 
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the chances are that 12.5 per cent of an ex- 
perimental population will identify any one 
picture correctly. However, a number of 
pictures were identified by substantially 
larger percentages of subjects than is to be 
expected by chance. 

Table 2 gives the number of portraits in 
each diagnostic category that were identified 
correctly by percentages of the two groups of 
subjects that differed significantly (one per 
cent level) above chance. It is quite obvious 
that the number of portraits in which the 
diagnoses were correctly identified by psy- 
chologists is greater than that identified cor- 
rectly by the students. 

Furthertnore, inspection of the data in 
Table 2 show that some diagnoses are more 
readily identifiable from pictures of their 
representative patients than others. Thus, 
the manics tend to be identified most readily; 
the homosexuals, sadists and paranoids are 
next in order. The epileptics, hysterics and 
catatonics are lowest in this respect. 

Table 3 brings out more saliently the dif- 
ferentiations made in the previous paragraph. 
The total and average percentages of subjects 
who made correct identifications of the six 
portraits in each of the eight diagnostic 
groups are given in this table. These figures 
make possible a more detailed rating of the 
diagnoses as to the easiness of their identi- 
fiability by the two groups of subjects. Thus, 
for example, when the percentages of stu- 
dents who identified correctly each of the 
homosexual portraits are added up, the total 
is 235 and the average for each picture (there 
being six pictures in each diagnostic group) 
is about 39 per cent. This table is not 
intended to report statistically significant 
differences, but merely offer for inspection 
the relative magnitude of percentages of 
correct identification in each category. Essen- 
tially, with exception of minor differences, 
the rank order of identifiability of diagnosis 
would be approximately the same as may be 
gleaned from Table 2. With the exception 
of the slight superiority of the students in 
identifying the homosexual and depressed as 
shown by the percentages quoted, the psy- 
chologists are consistently superior in identi- 
fying the remainder of the diagnoses. 

It is interesting to note that inspection of 
the raw data indicates that some individual 
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pictures are more difficult to identify and are 
more misleading than others, regardless of 
diagnosis. Extremely low percentages of cor- 
rect identifications were obtained with pic- 
tures of patients whose diagnostic 
grouping as a whole was more easily identi- 
fiable. Thus, the pictorial stimuli presented 
are obviously not identical or equivalent 
within each diagnostic group. 

Table 4 shows the number of portraits 
identified in each Szondi series by per- 
centages of subjects that differ significantly 
(one per cent level) above chance. Appar- 


some 
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the average number of pictures correctly 
identified by the students and psychologists 
is significantly better than chance. It is also 
demonstrated that the psychologists’ average 
number of correct identifications is higher 
than that of the students. Apparently train 
ing and experience do make a difference. 

To be sure, the examinees were not asked 
simply to diagnose on the basis of the pic- 
tures, but were given a list of diagnoses rep- 
resented in each set of pictures and had to 
match faces with diagnoses. This is prob- 
ably a much easier task than to diagnose on 


TABLE 4 


Numser oF Pictures WitHtn Eacu Series IDENTIFIED CoRRECTLY BY PERCENTAGES OF 
Susyects SIGNIFICANTLY GREATER THAN CHANCE (One Per Cent LeveL) 














Students 





Ps: chologists 


ently the varying “difficulty” of the stimuli 
(pictures) within each series are reflected in 
these data. 


Discussion 


Contrary to theoretical and statistical ex- 
pectations, about 50 per cent of all the Szondi 
pictures were identified by diagnosis by per- 
centages of students and psychologists that 
are significantly larger than may be expected 
by chance. Only four pictures were identi- 
fied by percentages of students that differed 
significantly below chance (at 5 per cent 
level). Two of those pictures were also 
identified by similarly small percentages of 
psychologists. The latter was particularly 
due to a very “manic-looking” catatonic in 
one of the sets of Szondi’s portraits. 

The superiority of the students in identi 
fying the homosexuals is unexplained; the 
author has no hypothesis that would cover 
this differential The differences in 
the relative representation of the sexes in each 
of the experimental groups cannot be used 
as an explanatory principle, since the statistics 
obtained do not support such a contention. 


aspect. 


Moreover, it is interesting to observe that 


28 





j 


the basis of a portrait without having a 
checklist of the classifications represented in 
each set. Yet, the performance, even under 
the present experimental condition, is indica 
tive of a high degree of agreement on stereo- 
types of facial expression that are supposed 
to be (and are) representative of certain 
diagnostic groupings. The maniacs and the 
homosexuals are classifications which seem 
to conform to certain stereotypes quite closely. 

However, even in the most readily identi 
fiable diagnostic groupings as well as in the 
remaining classifications, percentages of cor 
rect identifications vary widely in magnitude. 
This fact and the data presented in Table 4 
argue quite definitely against the equality of 
identifiability of the stimulus cards. 

The data obtained have some important 
implications for clinical psychology in gen 
eral and for the application of procedures for 
identifying pathological states in particular. 
In reporting test results of the various pro- 
jective techniques and the diagnoses based 
on them, it should be known whether the 
analysis is “blind” or based on a face to face 
interview with the patient. In the latter 
situation, the extent of the “halo effect” is 
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an unknown quantity. It may be questioned 
whether the particular test gives more infor- 
mation than does the diagnostician himself 
via unconsciously or even consciously ab- 
sorbed clues from the “live” patient, which 
are much more numerous than in the “stills” 
on the pictures of the Szondi Test. Thus, 
there is the danger, from the viewpoint of 
scientific procedure, that test data obtained 
in some cases may be fitted into a pattern 
already determined by the clinician’s impres- 
sion of the patient himself. 

From the viewpoint of Szondi theory great 
importance is attached to the “liking” and 
“disliking” of certain pictures. In the light 
of the data obtained it can be said that the 
pictures are not meaningless stimuli. They 
have a definite psychological significance for 
the individual and their selection or rejection 
is apparently not a random, chance affair. 

Moreover, the proportion identified cor- 
rectly is affected by formal training and 
experience. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The Szondi pictures were projected on a 
screen, in groups of eight (representing the 
same number of diagnoses), before two 


groups of subjects. Group I consisted of 85 
undergraduates; Group II included 37 psy- 
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chologists engaged mostly in clinical psy- 
chology. The subjects were asked to identify 
the diagnoses of the individuals represented 
in the pictures by using a checklist of the 
several diagnoses represented. 

The number of pictures correctly identi- 
fied as to diagnoses was significantly better 
than chance for both groups. 

About one half of the 48 pictures was 
identified by large enough percentages of 
students and psychologists that differed sig- 
nificantly above chance. 

With the exception of the homosexual 
category, the psychologists were consistently 
superior to the students in their ability to 
identify the diagnoses from the pictures. 

Manics and homosexuals were most fre- 
quently identified correctly. Hysterics, cata 
tonics and epileptics were most difficult to 
identify. 

The implications of the findings for clini- 
cal psychology and Szondi rationale are 
discussed. 
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THIRTY-FIVE YEARS’ EXPERIENCE WITH THE PORTEUS MAZE * 


BY S. D. PORTEUS 


Professor Emeritus, University of Hawau 


N presenting this review of the history of 
I the Maze test, with special reference to 
recent studies, | am particularly mindful of 
several points of extremely good fortune. 
The first is that I am able to revisit this 
university where the Maze tests were first 
publicly described thirty-five years ago, and 
to report to the same association which heard 
my first paper! the continued progress of 
the work. 

In short, I am lucky still to be here. 

In the second place, it must be remembered 
that the Maze, like myself, represents a 
hardy psychological survival. The year 1914 
was, in the clinical field, the day of the 
Goddard revision of the Binet-Simon scale, 
the Fernald-Healy performance tests, the 
DeSanctis tests, while workers such as 
Terman, Yerkes, Pintner, Paterson and 
Thorndike were yet to make their mark in 
clinical psychology. The great spate of test 
making which followed World War I and 
extended into the 1920s was not yet upon us. 
Few of the contemporaries of the Maze have 
survived, and so I am particularly happy to 
be able to report that the greatest increase 
in the Maze test use, and the most produc 
tive research on its value and meaning have 
taken place in the past five years. That, I 
think, is a very unusual experience. 

The validity of tests for clinical diagnosis 
I have 


always considered that the proving of a test’s 


has always been my special concern. 


*Summary of an address delivered to th 
Victorian Institute of Educational Research and 
the British Psychological Association, Melbourne 
Branch, at the University of Mclbourne, May 28, 
1949 

1 Mental tests for feebleminded: A new 
This paper was read in the Education Section, 
Brit. Assoc. Adv Melbourne meeting, 
Aug. 1914. Later published in the ]. of Psycho- 
4sthenics (America) June, 1915: also in ]. exp 
Pedagogy, June. 1915. 


serics. 


Science, 


validity was an all-important task, and if the 
test could be shown to be true and valid over 
its whole range, all other things such as 
adequate standardization, reliability, discrim- 
inative ability would be added. I am fully 
aware that this preoccupation with validity is 
not fully shared by others. At least one 
deviser of a scale now coming into promi- 
nent clinical use devotes only five out of 
two hundred and sixty-eight pages of the 
book (10) describing his tests, to proofs of 
the scale’s validity. 

The reason for this apparent neglect of an 
essential task is obvious, namely, the difficulty 
of setting up a test criterion, especially for a 
scale which is used to predict social efficiency 
or adaptability. It must be confessed that I 
too in the beginning followed the line of 
least resistance, concerning myself merely 
with the correlation of the Maze test with 
the scores of other tests, particularly the 
Binet. This was in those days the accepted 
procedure with regard to a new test, and 
most test devisers went little further along 


However, I did pub- 


the path of validation. 
lish considerable data (3, 4) showing that 
socially incompetent groups, such as the 
feebleminded and the delinquent, on the 


whole did badly in the tests. Agreement 
with the Binet was, however, at that time the 
chief touchstone of validity, and fortunately 
the correlation of the Maze with the Binet 
was sufficiently high as to warrant its inclu- 
sion in a clinical test battery, that is, by 
those who thought some testing other than 
the application of the Binet was advisable. 

Not till six years after the first description 
of the tests did I attempt to set up an inde- 
pendent social criterion (5). This took the 
form of a Social Rating scale for defectives 
and was worked out with the collaboration 
of the educational and industrial director of 


the Training School at Vineland, New 
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Jersey. Its score provided a measure of social 
sufficiency quite independent of tests and its 
own validity was tested against measures of 
parole success, this work being done in the 
Rome State School in New York. There it 
was shown to have a very much higher cor- 
relation with parole success of high-grade 
defectives than was possessed by the Binet 
scale. This Social Rating Scale has been 
described in several publications, and no 
doubt the work obviously involved in setting 
it up and testing its validity was sufficiently 
great to deter others from attempting similar 
tasks. 

In a number of separate studies (6, 7), 
the Maze correlated noticeably higher with 
this social rating scale than did the Binet 
or any other performance test. It was 
markedly superior in predicting industrial 
trainability as well as capacity for general 
social adjustment, but was much inferior to 
the Binet in its relation to school learning 
capacity. It is strange that this higher cor- 


relation of the Maze with social and indus- 
trial adaptability (average for seven studies 
was r=74 for the Maze and r=67.5 for the 
Binet) did not give the former test a rather 
marked edge over the Binet in diagnostic 
procedures, especially since self-management 


and self-support form the basis of normal 
social sufficiency. Many individuals who 
were classified as feebleminded because of 
1.Q.s below 70 obtained normal or even 
above normal Maze scores. For example, 
Sparling found that a group of Ontario 
Indian school children could only average 
75 1.Q. by the Binet, not much above feeble- 
minded levels, and yet could score an average 
Maze test quotient of 108. Obviously, the 
Binet used by itself as a diagnostic measure 
was invalid. 

In study after study it was shown that 
averaging the Maze and Binet scores gave a 
better measure of social adaptability than 
either test used singly. Fusing the scores in 
this way is tantamount to giving each test 
equal weight. Had this practice been fol- 
lowed generally, as it has in Hawaii, psy- 
chologists might have been spared the 
embarrassment of considering (or disre- 
garding) the results of a number of follow-up 
investigations which proved conclusively that 
very many cases once diagnosed as feeble- 
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minded were able to get along quite satis- 
factorily in after life in the community. If 
a weighting of one and a half had been 
allotted to the Maze as against the Binet, I 
venture to say that mistakes in diagnosis 
would have been few indeed. 

Strangely enough, no one challenged these 
figures, nor apparently did anyone accept 
them. The process of diagnosing per Binet 
hordes of cases as feebleminded went blithely 
on. Apparently the popularity of the Binet 
was its chief validating support. As Terman 
claimed, the intelligence levels of thousands 
of people in all walks of life had been suc- 
cessfully determined by this scale. But the 
proof that it was a valid measurement was 
never presented. And all this was in spite 
of the fact that Thorndike as long ago as 
1921 had pointed out that tests of the Binet 
type predicted rather well how a subject 
would respond to book learning but had very 
little relation to his responses to the problems 
of the field, shop or office. In 1921, Professor 
Cyril Burt of London recited many of the 
Binet’s shortcomings but felt that he also 
must make his bow to its popularity (1). 
After citing its thousands of applications, he 
says, “Pending the construction of some more 
scientific scale, whose validity has been as 
widely tested and whose authority is as gen- 
erally revered, (italics mine) the Binet-Simon 
scaie must, for rough and practical purposes, 
still hold and monopolize the field. But its 
value should not be over-rated; and its tem- 
porary adoption should not be suffered to 
block the path of further inquiry” (1, p. 
208). To this statement I should like to add 
that reverence for the authority of the Binet 
ran far ahead of the proofs of its validity in 
the diagnostic field. It is also noteworthy 
that Burt published my Maze designs as a 
supplementary test. 

So time went on with no additional diag- 
nostic criterion in sight. There would, how- 
ever, be one ideal validating situation. If it 
were possible by means of a drug or brain 
operation to reduce a group of individuals 
to almost complete social incompetence and 
then have them recover their capacity for 
social adjustment at varying rates and to 
varying degrees, we could then set up an 
experiment which would be similar to the 
conditions imposed on physical or chemical 
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experimentation. All we would need to do 
would be to apply diagnostic tests before and 
at various intervals of time following the 
drug administration or operation. Obviously, 
the tests which reflected both the initial loss 
and the subsequent social recovery would 
be the most valid, diagnostically speaking. 
Those which were not sensitive to the 
changed situation would necessarily lose a 
great deal of their aura of diagnostic validity, 
no matter how venerable that aura might be. 

The comparatively new brain operation 
known as lobotomy or leucotomy provides 
almost exactly the above situation. Under- 
taken for the relief or cure of psychotic con- 
ditions, this operation severs a very large 
proportion of the subcortical communications 
of the frontal lobes with the rest of the 
brain.2 Almost all patients in the initial 
postoperative stages have elementary fore- 
sight and initiative, which together we call 
planfulness, reduced to a minimum, and 
during that period regress to a childish level 
of activity. They must be prompted to carry 
out such simple operations as getting out of 
bed, going to the toilet, taking a bath, chang- 
ing their clothes, in short, to undertake any 
common voluntary action. They are usually 


responsive to suggestion and will do as they 


are told cheerfully but without any sense of 
planning. The same piece of bed linen will 
be folded and unfolded twenty times; the 
same corner of the bathroom will be swabbed 
over and over; the same page of a book or 
newspaper will be read again and again. 
Altogether, from any practical point of view, 
the patient functions in the manner of a 
small child. Yet with the frontal lobes tem- 
porarily out of commission, the patient's Binet 
or Wechsler-Bellevue I.Q. tends to remain at 
the preoperative level. Judged by the patient's 
response to those kinds of tests, the frontal 
lobes, man’s greatest evolutionary acquisition, 
are indeed luxuries of development. 

But Freeman and Watts (2), who intro- 
duced the operation to America and who 
have had the best opportunities to observe 
its effects, point out that the intact frontal 


lobes contribute a most essential factor to 


2Freeman and Watts say the incisions close to 
the coronal plane “interrupt 80 per cent to 90 


per cent of the fibers in this region.” Prefrontal 
lobotomy. Amer. ]. Psychiat., 1943, 6, see p. 793. 
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adequate social behavior. This, they say, is 
foresight. 

Now for thirty years prior to my first 
studies of the mental effects of lobotomy, |! 
had been making two only partially sup- 
ported claims. One was that the Maze is 
specifically a test of planning, initiative and 
foresight, and secondly that these capacities 
just as much as ability for abstract thinking 
were essential to social adjustment at the 
ordinary practical level. The crucial ques- 
tion is—how does the Maze stand up to this 
most significant criterion? 

In 1944 Dr. Richard Kepner, then Medical 
Director of the Territorial Hospital where 
Dr. Ralph Cloward was doing some notable 
neurosurgical work, collaborated with me in 
making preoperative and postoperative studies 
of a group of Dr. Cloward’s first twenty 
lobotomy patients (8). Preoperative Maze 
tests were available for seventeen of the 
group, and our studies showed not only a 
marked falling off of postoperative Maze 
performance, but in such cases where we 
could repeat the test, patients failed to show 
the ordinary tendency to improve rapidly 
with practice. On the average, however, 
the group showed very little change in their 
Binet status. 

In 1947 this initial study was followed up 
by a further investigation by Dr. Henry 
Peters and myself of fifty-five additional 
patients to whom repeated applications of 
the Maze test were given (9). Whereas a 
control group of fifty-five penitentiary in- 
mates of similar intellectual grade to our 
psychotic patients showed a marked increase 
of average score on the second applicati. f 
the Maze test, the patients in their second 
testing (first postoperative test) hau a 
marked loss in Maze score. In fact the situ- 
ations of the two groups were almost exactly 
reversed. Sixty-six per cent of the lobotomy 
patients declined in Maze performance, 
whereas sixty-nine per cent of the criminals 
improved their scores. Compared with the 
criminal group, the lobotomy patients lost 
on the average of 3% years in test score. 

3ut this was not the whole story. It was 
found that in subsequent postoperative test- 
ings some of the lobotomy patients who held 
their ground or gained slightly in the first 
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postoperative examination actually declined 
in score despite the further practice. In all 
only 7.3 per cent of the patients scored per- 
sistently above their preoperative level, while 
82 per cent showed a loss. Ten per cent 
remained at their original level. These 
results would have been even more striking 
except that eight of the fifteen cases who 
showed initial gains were not tested until 
more than six weeks after the operation, dur- 
ing which time it was found that many 
patients were well along the road toward 
social improvement or recovery. 

The next question to be investigated was 
whether the Maze reflects the degree of social 
recovery. 

With the assistance of the hospital’s psy- 
chiatric staff, Dr. Peters and I classified the 
fifty-five patients into three groups. Group I 
consisted of unimproved or very slightly 
improved patients; Group II, patients who 
showed considerable improvement in insti- 
tutional adjustment; Group III, those who 
recovered to the extent of long outside parole 
or permanent discharge from the hospital. 

The graph (see Fig. 1) showing the results 
of repeated testings by the Maze of these 
three groups offered quite spectacular proofs 
of its validity. Group I, the unimproved, 
after five successive applications of the Maze 
had just about regained their preoperative 
Maze level. Again it is necessary to remind 
the reader of the great practice effects appar 
ent in Maze scores. Even high-grade feeble- 
minded are likely to reach the ceiling of test 
score long before five or six applications. 

Group II, the improved cases, showed a 
consistent increase in score in successive test- 
ings. Group III, the discharged patients, had 
a much more rapid and consistent rise, so 
that at the fifth testing they were approach- 
ing the test score ceiling. Nevertheless, even 
this progress was by no means normal. The 
results on the whole were most satisfactory 
from the standpoint of test validation. Had 
I drawn a graph to illustrate a theoretically 
perfect demonstration, I do not think I could 
have improved much on that showing the 
actual data 

These were my own collaborative studies. 
Now rather extraordinary confirma- 
tion from independent sources. Through 
the courtesy of Dr. Carney Landis, I am able 


comes 
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to quote from a letter reporting the results 
of research by him and his asseciates at the 
State Psychiatric Center and the Graystone 
Hospital, New York. Their operative pro- 
cedures included not only ordinary lobotomy 
but “topectomy,” bilateral symmetrical re- 
moval of frontal lobe tissue in various areas. 
The quotation authorized by Dr. Landis 
follows: 

“In the project we confirmed your finding that 
the score on the Porteus Maze was decreased one 
year of mental age (or more) three weeks after 
operation and that from three to six months after 
operation it had gone back to the preoperative 
level, or in several instances had gone beyond the 
preoperative level. The loss in Maze ability was 
not related to amount of tissue removed, particu- 
lar location of tissue removed, diagnosis, or pre- 
vious 1.0. The loss was an inability to go as far 
in the Maze test as the patient had been able to 
do preoperatively. It was a flattening or cutting 
off of performance. 

“. . . Other results which were obtained were 
the complete inability to find the changes in sort- 
ing test performance or in the abstract attitude as 
described by Goldstein. There were no changes 
in the Wechsler-Bellevue 1.Q. There were no 
changes in the word association tests.” 


I also have permission to quote from a 
summary written by Dr. Henry Eugene King 
of a chapter of a book on the frontal lobes 
by the Graystone Associates, and which 
refers to maze test scores: 

“The operated group has been demonstrated 
to exhibit a definite impairment immediately fol- 
lowing operation from which it gradually recov- 
ered, and this loss with subsequent regain has 
been seen to bear a rather close relationship to 
the social recovery of the operated patients. This 
agreement held for both the operated group as a 
whole and in the case of individual performance.” 


Better news is now forthcoming. A later 
letter states that not only are these reported 
results holding up under further investiga- 
tion, but that research is being extended to 
the Maze performance of patients before and 
after electric shock treatment. If the results 
can be used in any way to predict success, a 
great advance will be made. There are 
thousands who undergo the severities of elec- 
tric shock, often miscalled therapy, as against 
the tens who are lobotomized. Psychiatrists 
claim the effects of electric shock are revers- 
ible, but of that there is no direct evidence, 
anatomically or otherwise. Hitting a man 
on the back of the head with a hammer may 
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not have any apparent permanent effects and 
may help to loosen some of his fixed ideas, 
but it should not be done too often. Electric 
shock is sometimes administered forty times. 

Some further factors of Maze test appli- 
cations and its various implications for clini- 
cal psychology and né¢urology will be dealt 
with in a subsequent article. Attention will 
also be drawn to the fact that the new vali- 
dation data throw into special prominence 
results obtained with the Maze on primitive 
peoples. 
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GERMAN PSYCHOLOGISTS AND NATIONAL-SOCIALISM * 


BY JOHANNES VON ALLESCH 
University of Goettingen 


n Volume 43 of the journal of Abnormal 
if and Social Psychology appeared an article 
by Franziska Baumgarten-Tramer who is 
connected with the University of Bern, 
Switzerland. The article is entitled: “Ger- 
man Psychologists and Recent Events.” It 
makes the grave accusation against German 
psychologists that all of them are National- 
Socialists and that such sentiment existed in 
German psychology since the First World 
War. The assertion is made that a/] German 
psychologists had made statements glorifying 
war and that, with the exception of Dr. 
3obertag, mot one (not among the 
second and third rate psychologists) had 
expressed anything but such ideas. Further- 


even 


more, that no Jewish authors were cited. 
The psychologists are made responsible for 


Certain 
cited as 


National-Socialism. 
statements are 


the crimes of 
earlier and recent 
examples. 

As President of the German Society for 
Psychology (Deutsche Gesellschaft fuer 
Psychologie) in the British Zone I have been 
asked to answer this paper. It does not seem 
appropriate to reply in any other form but 
that of a general protest. Four years have 
passed since the fighting has ended; the 
world, including the scientific world and the 
psychological world, must regain peace and 
order. Discussions regarding the catastrophe 
which has broken down upon us will, how- 


® Translation, by H. L. Ansbacher 


ever, only hinder this. From this point of 
view alone the article by Mrs. Baumgarten is 
to be rejected. 

But to this must be added that the article 
is false in its generalization. Certainly there 
have been Nationa!-Socialists and militarists 
among the German psychologists, but it is 
incorrect to maintain that all have been like 
that. It is untrue to maintain that no Jewish 
authors were cited. Also in other respects 
the article has been written without knowl- 
edge of German conditions. No mention 
is made of all those who suffered oppressions 
of all kinds, persecutions, prison and con- 
centration-camp sentences and even death by 
hanging. The article cannot be regarded as 
a fair and factual appraisal of German psy 
chology. German psychologists are of the 
firm conviction that in the light of accurate 
knowledge of the facts no general condem 
nation of German psychology is possible. 
Those individuals who did go astray, we too 
condemn. 


EDITORIAL CORRECTION 

In the paper by Professor Douglas 
W. Bray entitled The prediction of 
behavior from two attitude scales, this 
JourNnaL, January, 1950, page 68: in the 
sixth line from the bottom of column 
two change anti-semitic to read anti- 
anti-semtitic. 





CORRECTION 


BY GREGORY RAZRAN 


Queens College 


There are, regretfuliy, several errors in the 
writer’s article Ethnic Dislikes and Stereo- 
types: A Laboratory Study, in the January 
issue of this Journal. The errors are: 

1. The S.D.’s in the last three lines of 
Table 1, page 10, should read, respectively: 

1.3, 1.0, 1.8, 1.7, 1.9, and 1.6. 

2. The first six correlations in Table 7, 

page 14, should read, respectively: 
0.59, 0.47, 0.31, 0.61, 0.37, and 0.34. 

3. The second correction necessitates a 
change also in the first two sentences of the 
paragraph ir the middle of the first half of 
page 18, lines 18-32. The sentences should 
read: 

The product 


moment correlations in 


Table 7 show substantial positive correla- 
tions between unfavorable attitudes toward 
the Negro (as determined by a Thurstone 
scale) and dislike of Jews and of Italians 


(0.59 and 0.47, respectively), but only a 
low positive correlation (0.31) between un- 
favorable attitudes toward the Negro and 
dislike of Irish. Then, there is shown a 
substantial positive correlation (0.61) be- 
tween dislike of Jews and of Italians, but 
only low positive correlation between dis- 
like of Irish and dislike of either Jews or 

Italians (0.37 and 0.34, respectively). 

4. In the second half of page 21, line 19: 

. a student, . . .” should become “.. . 
\ student... .” 

A complete statistical treatment of all the 
data in the article is being prepared for pub- 
lication by the writer. The treatment will in- 
clude some three-score multiple R’s and re- 
gression equations relating ethnic dislikes to 
ethnic stereotypes. 


Received March 7, 1950, and printed imme 
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LANGUAGE AND LANGUAGE DIsTURBANCES: 
ApHasic SYMPTOM COMPLEXES AND THEIR 
MEDICINE AND THE 
By Kurt Gold 


Stratton, 


SIGNIFICANCE FOR 
THEoRY OF LANGUAGE. 
New York: 


Pp. xii+374. 


stein. Grune & 


1948. 
Aphasia as a disorder of theoretical as well 
as practical importance has been a concern 
of Goldstein’s He has 


presented some of careful 


many 
the 


over years. 


most and 
literature 
forth 
then 
heoretical prob- 


lems as The Organism, published in 


studies in the as 


manuals 


extensive 
well 
methods 


case 
setting 
and 


as practical 


for examining 


attacks on 


patients 
such direct the 
1939. 
The present book is a comprehensive study 
useful for both practical and 
theoretical purposes, and certainly one of the 
books the field for 


»hysicians or psychologists interested in clini 
4 & 


designed to be 


most stimulating in 


cal problems or in the nature of language. 
rts 
ties in the study of aphasia, and the limita 


Goldstein repx his own initial diffiicul 


tions in the views of those men Henry Head 
so aptly named “the diagrarn makers”, who 
1 or trimmed [it] 


“ 
as each case arose “loppec 


to correspond with a lesion of some cortical 


center or hypothetical path.”! Goldstein’s 
attempt to free himself from these hypotheti 
cal preconceptions and to study the dynamics 
rought to 
It ts not a 


the 


of each patient’s behavior him 


the “organismic” point of view. 


point of view which will interest busv 


clinician who feels compelled to tag his case 


after a very brief study, but it is of primary 
who is 


unde 


importance for the satis 
fied 


behavior of his patient. 


investigator 


only in so far as he rstands the 


in the approach t 


to 


Certain requirements 


he 


are basic 
briet 


the patient and t problem 


Goldstein’s point view. Ina sum 


mary these are: 


1 Henry 
Speech 


Head, Aphasia and Kindred Disorders 


1926, I, 56. 


4 


4 


1. Start with the individual symptom complex 
as it is to be found in the patient, not with sup 
posed clinical syndromes. 

2. Recognize that the symptoms manifested 
reflect many factors in the situation as well as in 
the patient, and should not be assumed to be a 
direct expression of a disturbance of function. 

3. Recognize that adequate study of behavior 
requires the introduction of definite methods to 
bring symptoms to the fore. 

4. Study behavior qualitatively, attempting to 
understand it rather than to score it in terms of 


some norm or standard. 


These apparently simple precepts actually 
involve far-reaching changes in methods of 
study of aphasia which have been more or 
less routine clinically and which have been 
and remain adequate to demonstrate gross 
changes in behavior. The demonstration of 
gross changes in behavior, which may seem 
to be enough for many purposes, however 
almost inevitably leads to difficulty because 
it is so easy to slip from old rule-of-thumb 
to the theoretical 


formulations in terms of a neural element for 


methods of study old 


each mental element. 

Such 
showed long ago, disregards the nature of 
It does not hold in the most care- 


a theory, as Hughlings Jackson 
language. 
fully studied cases but it has extraordinary 
resilience, perhaps because there are so few 
investigators to take both the neuro- 
logical and the psychological approach. This 


combination characterizes Goldstein’s work, 


able 


and is one of the reasons it deserves such 


careful attention. 

The more thorough study, psychologically 
as well as neurologically, is obviously neces- 
sary when possibilities of reeducation are 
Then the 


question is not “motor aphasia”, “sensory 


being considered or attempted. 


aphasia” or any other classification, but what 


the patient is able to do, how he does it, and 


what the favorable basis for the 


development of the new and substitute lan 


1S most 
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guage which successful reeducation 
actually represents. 


The importance of careful psychological 


process 


as well as neurological analysis of each case 
may be recognized more easily than specific 
methods of study may be chosen. . Head 
developed a new battery of tests for aphasia, 
and like many investigators earlier and later 
his work suffered from the limitations of his 
tests. T. H. Weisenburg criticized Head’s and 
other test findings because judgments on the 
aphasic responses were made without ade 
quate comparative data, that is, knowledge 
of what the so-called normal responses would 
be under similar conditions. Goldstein recog- 
nizes the need for comparative information 
but is much more interested in concentrating 
on the patient’s particular response or be- 
havior and the probable reason for it. As 
tests have been developed and as Goldstein 
has worked in the United States, he has come 
to use a tests than in 
earlier years; and they are very productive 
tests in that they do illuminate the behavior 
Since that behavior may in- 
and 


wider selection of 


under study. 
range of language 


thought as well as various more specific 


volve the whole 
perceptual and more general personal reac 
tions, it is however evident that every investi- 
gator in the field of aphasia faces a tough 
problem not only in finding adequate tests 
but in checking the hypotheses that have led 
to their selection. The present book includes 
material on tests which will be useful to all 
students of the problem, but still 
remains to be done in this area. 

Aphasic behavior, as earlier noted, is only 


much 


partly a direct expression of a disturbance 
of function. Partly, as Jackson showed, it 
reflects changes in performances not directly 
disturbed but affected through their relation 
to the damaged area; and partly, it repre- 
sents a more general reaction of the person- 
ality to the defect. Goldstein has worked 
on these changes in behavior in their full 
complexity and made his most challenging 
contributions in his hypotheses about them. 
Disturbances in figure-ground relationships 
and impairment of the abstract attitude and 
avoidance of catastrophic reactions are all 
central concepts in his thinking. His work 
with Gelb in 1918 on figure-ground relation- 
ships in visual perception drew on the 
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developing Gestalt theory and added pertinent 
evidence to it. The work on disturbances 
in abstraction is central for the impor- 
tant “amnestic aphasia” which is one of 
Goldstein’s particular contributions, and has 
been applied with interesting results to other 
cortical disturbances, notably frontal lobe 
The variations of behavior 
which come with or in an attempt to avoid 
catastrophic reactions have likewise been 
studied beyond the field of aphasia itself, and 
the concept found useful in the case of vari 
ous types of brain damage. 


functioning. 


Goldstein, recognizing that symptoms are 


usually traced to a mass of separate hypo 
thetical functions, has steadily attempted to 
bring order out of chaos and understand 
aphasic behavior in a more unified fashion. 
The unity in his work lies essentially in the 
stress on the dynamic. He shows the inade 
quacy of the old explanations in terms of 
memory, attention, and the far better 
understanding of the patient which can be 


Cte... 


reached by such concepts as those just noted. 
It must be recognized, however, that the 
dynamics are far from simple. They could 
hardly be simple when the disorders are not 
only complex but extremely diverse; but the 
conscientious investigator, opening up the 
study of a new patient, will often be hard 
put to 


critical methods 


which would tell him exactly what dynamic 


choose or devise 


processes were under way in a _ certain 
behavior reaction. 

The most encouraging state of affairs is 
not complete or even thoroughly ordered 
schema of aphasic behavior, but rather the 
remarkable extension of knowledge of 
aphasia which Goldstein’s original and per- 
sistent work has brought about. The prob 
lems of aphasia are many, and to all of 
them Goldstein has made notable contribu- 
tions. The present work will be more under 
can refer as 


well to some of the author's other papers 


standable to the reader who 
and books, but it also stands alone as a major 
presentation of his approach, his methods, 
conception of types of 


theories, and his 


aphasia. 
KATHARINE McBrive 
Bryn Mawr College 
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FEMININE CHARACTER: HistoRY OF AN 
Ingotocy. By Viola Klein. Foreword 
by Karl Mannheim. First published, 
1946; First American Edition, New 
York: International Universities Press, 


1949. Pp. xiv+228. 


The Feminine Character is another search 
for the ewig weibliche, this time through the 
thinking of selected exponents of the various 
cultural disciplines. The object of the book 
is “to discover whether there are traits which 
can be called typically feminine, what these 
traits are, and whether they have always 
been regarded as characteristic of women.” 
To carry out her aim Doctor Klein has used 
Mannheim’s method of “integrating  re- 
search” according to which different aspects 
of the same problem are related and synthe- 
sized. In these days of rapidly multiplying 
symposia integrated only by the bookbinder, 
the intelligent and careful discussion in the 
present work reminds us of the irreplaceable 
value of a unifying perspective 

After a_ historical review of 
changing social position in Western culture 
from the Industrial Revolution to the present, 
the central feature of the book is presented: 
a critical evaluation of the leading theoretical 
contributions to the problem during the past 
The plan may be summarized 


woman’s 


half century. 
as follows: 


Exponent 
Havelock Ellis 
Otto Weininger 
Sigmund Freud 


Approach 
Biological 
Philosophical 
Psychoanalytical 
Experimental- Helen Thompson 

Psychological 
Psychometric L. M. Terman and 

C. C. Miles 
Mathias and Mathilde 

Vaerting 
Margaret Mead 
W.I. 


Historical 


Anthropological 


Sociological Thomas 


An integrating summary chapter follows 
Among the 
widely divergent views presented, the only 


these separate expositions. 
basis of agreement seems to the author to be 
the tendency of all to stereotype the “femi- 
although the content of the stereotype 
For 


nine,” 


writer’s bias. 


is a product of each 
Weininger the feminine is inadequate, for 
the Vaertings, dominant, while for Ellis it 
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is\the natural biological complement of the 
masculine and neither superior nor inferior. 
From such findings Doctor Klein concludes 
that a proper concept of the feminine char- 
acter should take into account the social and 
cultural background in which it is developed. 
She does not relinquish the hope, however, 
that after the effects of social conditioning 
have been thoroughly ruled out, a constitu 
tional core of feminine traits may be validly 
identified. 

One of the unique features of Klein’s book 
appears in the Appendix which introduces 
the family novel as evidence on a social 
problem. The Rebel Generation by Jo van 
Amers-Killer tells the story of changes in 
the positions and personalities of three gen- 
erations of women in a Dutch bourgeois 
family. This artistic medium provides an im- 
portant supplement to the other approaches 
and should become an established addition to 
the social scientist's armamentarium. 

The Feminine Character closes with a 
bibliography of over 300 titles covering the 
literature from a wide variety of fields dur- 
ing the past century. 

The psychologist who turns the pages of 
this volume will feel their nostalgic charm 
as they call to mind names and ideas as 
familiar to him as a visit to his grand 


mother’s. But he will not feel at home 


Date 
1894 
1903 
1933 


Chief Work 
Man and Woman 
Sex and Character 
Psychology of Women (In: New 
Introductoy Lectures, etc.) 
The Mental Traits of Sex 1903 


Sex and Personality 1936 


The Dominant Sex 1923 


1935 
1907 


Sex and Temperament, etc. 
Sex and Society 


with them. He will look in vain for the 
landmarks of the contemporary scene. The 
very statement of the problem in terms of a 
simple nature-nurture dualism carries an old 
fashioned ring. Opposition between two 
separable determinants, heredity and environ 
ment, has now given way to the concept of 
continuous and integral interaction. In othe: 
words, an individual is no longer conceived 
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of as having a set of isolated innate drives 
that episodically come into conflict with cul- 
tural forces; it is now believed by many that 
in a sense he is his culture. Applied to the 
“feminine character” the important thing is 
not to constitutional core of 
femininity in splendid isolation from social 
conditioning but to determine the specific 
dynamics of how a female infant grows up 
to be a “feminine character” in a given social 
group. 


abstract a 


If the psychologist feels ill at ease with 
the way the problem of this book is stated, 
his discomfiture is not likely to be relieved 
by the way the problem is treated. Not con- 
tent with presenting scientific evidence bear- 
ing on the central problem, the author also 
wished to determine how far this evidence 
was affected by the “mental climate” of the 
period in which it was gathered. For this 
reason she has drawn very heavily om ma- 
terial half a century old. While it is 
undeniably interesting to see how Freud, 
Ellis and the others reflected their times, 
Doctor Klein’s dependence on ideas admit- 
tedly dated cuts down the value of her 
contribution to the contemporary status of 
the feminine character. Within the last 
decade there has been a wealth of publica- 
tions in all the fields represented by Klein 
which would have enlarged the scope of her 
work without in the least detracting from 
the contributions of the earlier writers. To 
mention only a few, Scheinfeld’s Women and 
Men would have brought up to date the 
differential area, Landis’s Sex in Develop- 


ment might have provided a modern bio- 


social approach, and at least a complete 
chapter could have been profitably devoted 
to the Neo-Freudian group of analysts. In 
the social sciences there is a growing an- 
thropological literature including some of 
Margaret Mead’s recent work that 
represents a fresher attack on the problem. 

In spite of these limitations Doctor Klein 
has made an important contribution to our 


more 


understanding of a problem of great social 
For one thing she has clarified 
“relationism” according to 
character is seen to 


significance. 
the theory of 
which the feminine 
depend on the cultural context in which it 
Whatever constitutional may 


occurs, core 
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underlie the various “feminine” phenotypes, 
it is presumably closely associated with repro- 
ductive functions and has few characterologi- 
cal overtones bearing on social role. Careful 
differentiation between biological and social 
role should correct such current misidentifi- 
cations as intellectuality with masculinity in 
women, and dependency needs with “latent 
homosexuality” in men. The viewpoint ex- 
pressed in The Feminine Character \eads 
directly to the whole controversial issue of 
sex typing of social roles which would pro- 
vide a natural sequel to the present volume. 

Another departure that distinguishes Doc- 
tor Klein’s book as a social contribution is 
the emphasis placed on the similarity between 
women and other marginal groups, such as 
ethnic minorities, immigrants, displaced per- 
sons and others. Here is an area rich in 
research possibilities that deserves further 
exploration. The demonstration that in con- 
temporary American society the feminine 
character is synonymous with marginality 
and reflects no more of an intrinsic female 
sexual character than the prevailing Negro 
stereotype reflects an intrinsic Negro-racial 
character would throw a new light on an old 
problem and go far toward solving it. 

In the present reviewer’s opinion these 
ideological contributions of The Feminine 
Character and their implications are so im- 
portant as to outweigh its factual limitations. 
If we ask whether the author succeeds in 
her expressed hope of helping to clarify the 
idea of femininity, the answer is a strong 
affirmative. 

Georcenr H. Sewarp 

The University of Southern California 


EDUCATION OF THE 

By A. A. Strauss 
New York: Grune 
Pp. 206. 


PsYCHOPATHOLOGY AND 
Brain-INJURED CHILD. 
and L, E, Lehtinen. 
and Stratton, 1947. 


The authors of this book should be con 
gratulated upon the clear and concise pres- 
entation of material dealing with brain 
injuries, especially in an era when discussions 
on this topic are likely to be involved, com- 
plex, and poorly integrated. Probably one of 
the reasons why the material is so well 
organized is that the theory is made secon 
dary to the facts, an approach which from 
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some quarters may be considered as a weak- 


ness, but which is so necessary at a time 


when theorizing may exceed the facts. 

The monograph is an excellent summary 
of some of the strides which have been made 
in understanding cérebral rnechanisms, as 
well as the inadequacies inherent in this field. 
thing this study substantiates a large 
that the cortex is 
involved in those functions which have been 


laced usually under the category of percep 


For on 
body of facts cerebral 
p 
and Lehtinen 


and 


Strauss 
field 
This conforms with studies exploring this 


tion. emphasize the 


disturbed ground relationships. 


factors such as concept for 
effe ts, 
field, 


conceptual orientation in the field of 


and analogous 


mation, illusory structuring an am- 


The 


brain 


biguous stimulus and so on. 


pathology is emerging as a systematized body 


Lehtinen’s (also with 


of tacts Strauss and 
the work of Werner) contribution lies in the 
tunc 


adult. 


fact that they demonstrate that similar 


tions are affected in the child as in the 


general body 
behavioral observations. In 
Id these are 


hat found in the 


Another contribution to thts 
cts are the 
very much 


adult 


brain-injured chi 


W ho 


pathology. Furthermore, 


hild is also mentally defe« 


ntal deficiency is an exception 


rather than the rule in the adult. For this 


reason Strauss and Lehtinen were forced to 


ise. feebleminded children 


vithout brain 


pathology as controls for their experimental 
group. 

differences were found 
child 
defective child without brain injury. 
that found 


Fairly consistent 
between the brain-injured and _ the 


These 


} 


r its aré nile to between 


and the adult with cerebral 


The difficulty in making a dif- 


normal adults 


ferential diagnosis, however, does not lie 
between these two groups, but between the 
brain-injured individual and the other psy 
hiatric groups such as schizophrenia and 
this list 
added the psychopath when dealing with 
children, child 
shows many psychopathic trends of behavior. 
Strauss and Lehtinen do not 


quately the preblem of differential diagnosis 


the psychoneurosis. To must be 


because the brain-injured 
answer ade 


between the various clinical groups, as indeed 
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it has not been answered or thoroughly 
investigated in the adult with cerebral injury. 

Another inadequacy in the whole field of 
brain pathology is that exact localization of 
the destroyed areas cannot always be made. 
Nature does not prepare experimental ma- 
terial in fashion. In the adult some 
localization of the injury can be made after 
the patient undergoes since the 
area the amount of material 
best such 


this 


surgery, 
and 
excised can be determined. At 
localization is imperfect, but in Strauss and 
Lehtinen’s material even such controls were 
not available since they dealt with birth 
injuries, encephalitis, and conditions which 


necrotic 


may produce diffuse lesions. 

In the “Testing the Brain- 
Injured Child” one is impressed with the 
fact that psychological tests by themselves 
are not sufficient to make a complete diag- 
nosis. These difficulties are due probably not 
primarily to the inadequacies of such tests, 
but to the factors already stated that diffez- 
entiation from other clinical groups is diff- 
cult to make, especially when the extent of 
the injury cannot be adequately localized. 


section on 


It means that diagnosis in this field is still 
(as it may well be in the future in spite of 
more thorough information) an art which 
necessitates the piecing together of all rele- 
vant information in reaching a _ correct 
conclusion. 

Unlike the adult the brain-injured child is 
also mentally defective. This deficiency is 
not, however, similar to that found for the 
feebleminded child without organic injury. 
This fact introduces the whole question of 
teaching the brain-injured A large 
part of Strauss and Lehtinen’s book is de- 
voted to the methods of training of children 
with injury. They do not 
specific rules, but the trends which such 
instruction should take on the basis of the 
behavioral and psychological manifestations 
of the injury. It is possible that the main 
contribution of Psychopathology and Educa 
tion of the Brain-Injured Child may be in 
psychological 
tech- 


child. 


such present 


application of 
appropriate 


the practical 
knowledge in 
niques of training. 


devising 


G. K. YAacorzynskt 
Northwestern University Medical School 
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SociaL Group Work Practice—TuHe Cnre- 
ATIVE Use oF THE SociaAL Process. By 
Gertrude Wilson and Gladys Ryland. 
New York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1949. Pp. xii+687. 


Social psychologists, concerned with the 
development and application of theory relat- 
ing to the interactions of human beings in 
group situations, will find of considerable 
interest this comprehensive volume directed 
to the growth of understanding and skills for 
professional social group workers. In a text 
intended primarily for students in schools of 
social work, the authors have presented in 
readable, documented style most of the exist- 
ing knowledge, wisdom, hunches and 
hypotheses that form the basis for the social 
group worker’s efforts consciously to utilize 
the group process for the enrichment of indi- 
vidual personalities. 

The volume is divided into four major 
sections. The first, The Social Group Work 
Method, contains excellent summaries of 
much of the research literature in the field 
of group dynamics, sociometry and _leader- 
ship studies as applied primarily to the work 
of social group workers. Its basic psycho- 


logical orientation as regards a theory of per- 


sonality development is that of the psycho- 
analytic school, with the authors drawing 
liberally on the writings of English and 
Pearson. 

The section on The Analysis of Program 
Media should prove of interest to the 
educational psychologist concerned with pro- 
gressive educational programs and to the 
psychologist working in therapeutic settings 
where recreational and avocational activities 
are part of a planned therapeutic program. 
The values inherent in play, dance, music, 
rhythmic activities, dramatics, arts and crafts 
and nature study as a means of emotional 
expression and redirection are lucidly docu- 
mented by the authors. 
interpretive aspects 


The sections on the 
of the use of color in 
art media are a masterpiece of condensation 
of the literature in this area and 
should interest students of projective tech- 
niques. The reviewer had the feeling, how- 
ever, that the succinctness of the references in 
this might tend to mislead social 
workers towards an oversimplification in 


research 


area 
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understanding of the use of color in its rela- 
tionship to personality manifestations. There 
is an unfortunate tendency to provide the 
novitiate with a sort of handy simplified 
guide of color schemes as related to distinct 
traits of personality. This is dangerous in 
view of the necessity to evaluate these aspects 
of performance as part of the total knowl- 
edge available for a given individual. 

A section on Records of Social Group 
Work Practice should appeal to readers of 
this Journat which has provided over the 
years such excellent case histories. Here are 
narrative records of groups in action, detail- 
ing the process of individual and group 
development under the stimulus of profes- 
sional group leadership. Records are pro- 
vided for groups of pre-school and school 
age children, adolescents, young adult groups 
and groups of aduits and aged. 

The final section on Supervisory and Ad- 
ministrative Processes is geared specifically to 
social workers who perhaps have done more 
than any other professional group to ex- 
periment with an intensive application of 
the process of supervision as a means of 
stimulating professional growth in workers. 
Psychologists concerned with establishing 
training programs in clinical psychology 
might find valuable guides here relating to 
the utilization of supervision to develop 
insights into human behavior on the part of 
beginning students and workers. 

Major contributions to the progressive edu- 
cation movement of the last few decades 
have been made by psychologists. However, 
there has existed, for too long, a gap between 
the knowledge and research of psychologists 
and the theoretical training of practitioners 
in the field of social group work as taught 
in schools of social work. This book, exten- 
sive as it is, portrays an excessive reliance on 
psychoanalytic theory with little emphasis 
upon contributions to personality theory 
made by psychologists. It is interesting that, 
in an extremely long and usefully organized 
bibliography, no reference is made to such 
standard works on personality as those of 
Gardner Murphy and Gordon Allport. Learn- 
ing theory receives scanty treatment, and 
primarily from the psychoanalytic approach, 
despite its obvious importance in programs 
of informal education conducted by group 
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workers. Perhaps this is a challenge to 
psychologists to establish closer associations 
with the expanding social work profession. 
Much of mutual benefit in terms of exchange 
of knowledge, theory and applications would 
accrue to both professions from _ closer 
acquaintanceship. 
Dantet D. RAYLESBERG 
B'nai B'rith Youth Organization 


EXPERIMENTAL PsycHo.ocy. By B. J. Under- 
wood. New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, 1949. Pp. viit-638. 

Teachers — and students—of undergrad- 
uate experimental psychology have been long 
and sadly neglected by the writers and pub- 
lishers of text books. Woodworth’s Experi- 
mental Psychology, deservedly the bible of 
generations of graduate students, is too rich, 
too meaty to be easily digested by the 
average beginner. Now, in the past two 
years, several books have appeared which are 
designed for the introductory or intermediate 
laboratory course. Outstanding among the 
recent offerings, iri the reviewer’s opinion, 


is the volume by Underwood. Underwood 
writes as though he has a genuine liking for 
students and for experimental psychology. 


He achieves a rare combination of systematic 
and sympathetic exposition of both methodol- 
ogy and results. 

Starting with an excellent orientation on 
how, in general, the experimentalist operates, 
the author proceeds to develop topics in a 
sequence which is said to parallel the 
sequence of events in the organism. Chap- 
ters dealing discriminal processes 
motivation, frustration, conflict, transfer of 
training, learning, forgetting, and work fol- 
low one another in the order given. The 
attempt is to integrate the traditional content 
of courses in experimental psychology and 
attacks on 
motivational processes in a single conceptual 


with 


the more recent experimental 
structure. 

more effective integration of 
areas the use of a uniform 
approach throughout, an approach which the 
dimensional analysis of 
By emphasizing the 
importance of identifying stimulus and re- 
sponse variables, analyzing their dimensions, 
and the need for possessing operations by 


An even 
is achieved by 
author terms, “a 
manipulable variables.” 
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which they may be related, the student is 
given the basic tools with which to tackle 
a problem in any sphere. 

The four chapters on discriminal processes 
are largely concerned with psychophysical 
methods. In the preface, the author admits 
that he had to make an unwilling choice, at 
points, between factual content and methodol- 
ogy. Having chosen to treat methods, in the 
case of sensory and perceptual processes, 
however, Underwood does so lovingly and 
carefully. Happily absent is that bored 
“You have to have this because it’s good for 
you, but let’s get done with it” attitude that 
too often repels the student, and drives him 
away from psychophysics, and by generali- 
zation, the entire field of experimental 
psychology. By apt examples, by experi- 
mental illustrations that are fresh and 
intriguing rather than commonplace, but, 
above all, by a refusal to talk down to the 
reader and at the same time making con- 
cepts and operations clear and explicit, these 
chapters become dramatically alive. The 
breadth and _ vitality of psychophysical 
methods are shown by concrete application 
to the scaling of both pitch and attitude, 
indicating the suitability of these methods to 
the study of social, moral, and political, as 
well as sensory, problems. 

The final chapter of the series on dis- 
criminal processes brings together such gen- 
eral variables as learning, motivation, and 
prejudice, and examines their influence on 
discrimination. Thus Underwood forestalls 
the often heard objection that the experi- 
mental psychologist ignores functional deter- 
minants in his zealous concern with arti- 
ficially isolated segments of sensation. 

Methods and subject matter are 
fully unified in the major portions of the 
work, partly with the aid of an analysis of 
In separate sec 


success 


basic experimental designs. 
tions, so as to avoid disrupting the sequence 
of subject matter, four techniques devised to 
keep elements of an experiment under con 
trol are examined in detail. An_ early 
chapter describes and illustrates two control- 
group methods: Design Method I, using 
random groups; and Design Method II, using 
matched groups. Design Methods III and 
IV, which use a single group of S’s under 


all conditions and thus necessitate cither 
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counterbalancing of conditions (III), or 
systematic randomization (IV), are reserved 
for a later chapter in connection with the 
study of transfer of training. Each method 
is evaluated, certain pitfalls noted, and 
guides to the selection of the appropriate 
method are provided. With this preparation, 
the author reed simply refer to a method by 
number in later discussions of specific prob- 
lems and procedures. The neatness of the 
scheme is that it at once permits the unin- 
terrupted development of a topic, prevents 
duplications, and yet provides a background 
of continuity in relating all fields to a com- 
mon sound methodology. 

In the three chapters on motivation, frus- 
tration, and conflict, the author attempts to 
analyze conditions which may throw light on 
behavior with which the clinical psychologist 
and psychiatrist must deal. Here, as else- 
where, he covers experiments on both animal 
and human subjects, cautioning us, however, 
against too hasty application of principles 
from one species to another. Problems of 
measurement are discussed, and some atten- 
tion given to each of the major variables 
which have been subjected to scrutiny in 
these areas. We are invited to regard these 
investigations with just as serious considera- 
tion as is devoted to the older and safer 
regions. The experimental psychologist has 
stepped down from his ivory laboratory. No 
longer does he condescendingly brush aside 
such topics as “ego-involvement.” Such 
concepts need to be treated with dignity if 
the student is to substitute intelligent criti- 
cism for ill-considered emotional rejection or 
acceptance. Underwood discusses two impor- 
tant implications of studies of ego-involve- 
ment. “First, it is mecessary to reconsider 
the whole problem of instructions to S, since 
in some experiments we might want him 
to be ego-involved, and in others not. 
Secondly, accepting the concept of ego- 
involvement poses a new problem in deter 
mining what experimental operations can be 
used to invoke ego-involvement, and what 
operations can be set up so that it will vary 
in amount.” 

Attention is formally focused on learning 
in four chapters devoted, in order of increas- 
ing complexity, to Conditioning, Multiple 
Response Learning, Thinking, and Theoreti- 
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cal Problems. This last chapter is a gem, 
accomplishing in miniature what Hilgard’s 
recent book attains on a comprehensive 
scale—the demonstration of the interaction 
between theory and experiment. Anything 
like a full treatment of current learning 
theories being obviously out of the question, 
only three theories are considered, and these 
in extremely simplified form. The three 
theories, those of Hull, Tolman, and Guthrie, 
are reduced to a common denominator com- 
prising four “primary variables”—motiva- 
tion, consequences, frequency, and contiguity. 
The discussion centers around the roles 
assigned to the primary variables by the dif- 
ferent theories, and illustrates representative 
experimental tests. The author wisely re- 
frains from rejecting any theory as wholly 
untenable; instead, he points out the critical 
problems which will probably engage future 
research workers in an effort to develop 
more comprehensive learning theory. 

Not only in this one chapter, but in many 
places in the text, the author skillfully tackles 
the difficult feat of evaluating problems in 
the light of theories, or their lack, and indi- 
cates future trends. In fact, through the 
book, Underwood takes the student into his 
confidence and shows him a little of what 
goes on behind the scenes in the experi- 
mental laboratory—and, what is particularly 
welcome, underlines the gaps in theory and 
investigation. This is useful for the experi- 
enced psychologist, but for the beginning 
student it has the special value of making 
him feel more of an insider, with many 
opportunities for his own unique contribu- 
tions to psychology. 

In order to appear objective, a review 
should doubtless point to some weaknesses. 
It is not easy to find any here. Even with 
respect to details, the author has been 
meticulous. Short and convenient sum- 
maries are to be found at the end of each 
section, and a combined glossary and subject 
index, as well as the complete list of refer- 
ences have been helpfully gathered together 
at the back of the book. 

With this as a text, the course in experi- 
mental psychology ought to become an excit- 
ing adventure, and a profitable one. 

Avserta S. GILINsKy 

Vassar College 
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ADOLESCENCH Its Soctal 


AN INTRODUCTION TO 


PsYCHOLOGY: WITH 
RECENT FINDINGS 
FROM THE FIELDS OF 
Mepicine, PsycHOMETRICS 
Soctometry. By C. M. Fleming, 
Ed.B., Ph.D., F.B.Ps.S. New 
International Universities Press, 


Pp. 262. 


ANTHROPOLOGY, 
PHyYsIOLocy, 
AND 

M.A., 
York: 
Inc., 1949. 


Although the author is connected with the 
Institute of at the University of 
London, the research data reported in this 
taken studies made in this 
country as well as in England. The bibli- 
ographies at the end of each chapter indicate 
how thoroughly the literature on adolescence 
was covered in the preparation of the book. 
The result is more than a summarization of 
the literature, however; the author’s interpre- 
tation of the material and view 
points are original. Particularly 
important is the emphasis on the fact that 

and that 
adolescents 


Education 


book are from 


research 
obviously 


individual 
among 

must not be forgotten even when statistical 
data are 


each adolescent is an 


individual differences 
considered. 

The first chapter of the book, only two 
Chap- 
ter II is on bodily changes and _ physical 
growth during Chapter III 
discusses adolescent reactions to the bodily 


pages long, is chiefly an introduction 
adolescence. 
changes at puberty especially with reference 


different found in 
different cultures, from the primitive cultures 


to the attitudes to be 
studied by anthropologists to those in our 
American culture and in Germany under the 
Nazi About 
Adolescence, focusses particularly on those of 
G. Stanley Hall and Sigmund Freud. The 
contri- 


regime. Chapter IV, Theories 


author seems somewhat critical of the 
butions of both men and in Chapter V indi 
cates a personal preference for theories 
derived from sociologists who developed the 
concept of human “needs”. It is the 
reviewer's impression, in reading Chapters IV 
and V, that Freud’s concept of Trieb was not 
fully understood, probably because it has 
been translated by the word instinct instead 
of drive, which would have been a better 
Chapter IV is 


reports illustrating a variety of relationships 


translation. composed of case 


between parents and adolescent children 
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The seventh and eighth chapters continue 
the discussion of parent-child relationships 
and also conclude Part I, The Adolescent at 
Home. 

Part II, The Adolescent at School, con- 
tains Chapters IX to XIII, inclusive. Two 
of these chapters are concerned with indi- 
vidual differences in intelligence and abilities 
and the implications for educational pro- 
cedures. Two more chapters deal with per- 
sonal and social development and group 
relationships during the adolescent period. 
Group therapy is one of the topics briefly 
touched The last chapter in 
Part II is titled Social Engineering in the 
School Setting. In a book written by an 
educator and presumably addressed to 
teachers, one might expect more space to be 
allotted to this subject than the five pages 
actually devoted to it. 


Chapter XIII, on Educational and Voca- 
tional Guidance, instead of being included in 
Part II as might have seemed logical, is the 
first chapter of Part III, On the Threshold 
of Maturity. However, the reason for so 
placing this chapter is indicated by its sub- 
title: The Way Out of School. While there- 
fore its position in the book is not to be 
criticized, it again is a too brief, five page 
chapter. It is followed by a chapter on the 
adolescent's first experiences in seeking a job 
and adjusting or failing to adjust at work, 
according to the suitability or unsuitability 
of the job that he finds. There are succeed- 
ing chapters on Learning How to Live and 
Adolescents with Problems. The last chap- 
ter—the eighteenth—is a brief summary of 
the material previously presented. There is 
a one page Epilogue, an appendix explaining 
statistical terminology used in the book, and 


upon here. 


an index of authors and topics. 
As implied a little earlier in this review, 
it may be assumed that this book was written 


primarily for school personnel. For psycholo- 
gists, the references to the literature at the 
end of each chapter may well be the most 
the research 
studies summarized should be already familiar 


valuable part, since many of 


to psychologists or should be read in toto. 


Puyius BLANcHARD, Px.D. 
Philadelphia Child Guidance Clinic 
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PsycHoLocy AND Etnics, A Strupy oF THE 
SeNsE oF Ostication. By Harry L. 
Hollingworth. New York: The Ronald 
Press Co., 1949. Pp. 239. 


Like his previous works on experimental 
psychology, Prof. Hollingworth’s latest is 
addressed primarily to the specialist, as well 
as to teachers, social workers, personnel ad- 
visers and other practitioners of diagnostic 
and therapeutic techniques. The author 
deplores the disparity between our morality 
(rooted in antiquated psychological and 
ethical theories, in obsolescent institutional 
relations) and the revelations of contem- 
porary psychology. The book is an attempt 
to express moral principles “in terms of our 
current understanding of human _ nature.” 
What the author, however, means by our 
“current understanding” is almost nothing 
which he shares with structuralists, gestalt- 
ists, instinctivists, topologists or psychoana- 
The last two groups are but scantily 
cognized. Since he finds all other psy 
chologies inadequate to explain human 
behavior, especially obligated behavior, he 
resorts to his own “system,” previously 
formulated and here applied to the field of 
reflective morality. 

The “system” utilizes the principles of 
“Distress” (motives), Learning (“cue reduc- 
tion” or redintegration) and Scope (sagacity 
or insight) which provide the only “effective 
basis for the analysis and interpretation of 
the experience of obligation and of the 
varieties of imperative assertion.” Experi 
mental inquiry into the varieties of “ought” 
classifications of 


lysts. 


as developed by 
imperative propositions disclosed ten cate- 
completeness, aesthetics, 


expert 


gories: inference, 
social welfare, utility, safety, duty, conven- 
tion, justice and legislation. The test score 
made by any subject measures his “ethical 
is gauged by the 
the cate 


insight” whose maturity 


extent to which he can synergize 


gories before acting. Since these categories 


are techniques designed to relieve distress, 


“pleasure” is synonymous with such relief 


and “happiness” is a repertoire of techniques 
mastering continuous dis- 
therefore, should be 


for successfully 
tresses. 
emphasized, not social reform. 

In fairness to both the author 


Education, 


and the 
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prospective reader of the book, I suggest that 
the appendix be examined first. The reader 
will thus appreciate the fact that Prof. Hol- 
lingworth is capable of scientific analysis and 
judgment whenever they are immediately 
controlled by the data before them (tests, 
scales, methods, etc.) and he may further- 
more save himself the disconcerting experi- 
ence of piling up critical marginalia in the 
loosely-argued text itself, only later to dis- 
cover the euthor’s modest admission that 
perhaps the reader’s strictures may be valid 
after all. By the time I finished reading the 
volume, I had the unpleasant feeling of 
having been made the butt of some peda. 
gogical jest. For example, throughout my 
textual reading I kept recording at seminal 
sections that the author’s was not a psycho 
logical test of “ethical insight” at all, but 
only another perception or classification test. 
My final textual impression was that any 
subject who was provided with defined cate- 
gories and then asked to sort judgments 
accordingly merely taking another 
vocabulary test. It is important to stress that 
the subject is not judging the validity of state- 
ments, but is only classifying the “oughts.” 
Neither is he giving reasons for his choice; 
two people can both pick the “correct” cate- 
gory and yet do so for contrary reasons just 
as each person may be ambivalently or 
multi-motivated. “Ethical insight” is no 
more related necessarily to enlightenment 
than to conduct. The author, however, not 
only continues expounding his “ethical in- 
sight” concept but in the process of so doing 
completely ignores all other experimental 
work done in this field, including related 
material on characterology or personality 
provided by social psychologists and psycho- 
analysts; he dismisses cavalierly all previous 
ethical theories (to which he is actually 
indebted) by presenting truncated versions 
that border on caricature; and he belabors 
(not always fairly) the inadequacies of struc- 
tural, .behaviorist, gestalt and hormic psy 
chologies. It was consequently anti-climactic 
to find him in the appendix often temperately 
approximating a position similar to my own 
conclusion. What he does not do is to draw 
full implications of his admission. In spite 
of the fact that the term “ethical insight” is 
admittedly mere “convenience” and means 


was 
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“only the degree of success in classifying” 
propositions, he still maintains that the suc- 
cessively higher grades scored in elementary 
school, high-school, and in college, measure 
a progression “significantly related to the 
evolution of moral perception, not only in 
the individual but also in the history of 
thought.” Such completely 
unwarrantable in view of the fact that both 
a sixth grade child and a college senior or 


inference is 


graduate “expert” are given the same test. 
The child’s emphasis of “safety” in preference 
to the senior’s of “beauty” or “justice” is 
just another instance of what would take 
place were they being tested in any other 
subject whose progressive mastery depends 
upon a viable knowledge developing from 
the simple-concrete to the complex-abstract. 
If such be the nature of his test, the author 
can lay no unique claims for its effectiveness 
in moral instruction. He is merely saying 
that no student can master a subject before 
he has comprehended its terminology. This 
unfortunately does not take us very far when 
we attempt to “teach” attitudes and behavior 
patterns (e.g., “tolerance” programs) espe- 
cially at the grade-school level where such 
is most vital. Here, as well as 
at other levels, the teacher’s character and 
personality, the inter-personal relations of 
the group, the dynamics of “situationism” 
are more important than semantic proficiency. 


instruction 


Prof. Hollingworth’s general orientation is 
vulnerable to a charge of reductionism and 
geneticism; it has a Nineteenth Century 
positivistic bias which imagines that wisdom 
is to be found only in a search for origins. 
His is a quaint hostility which crude em 
piricisms have always felt toward the subtle- 
ties of philosophic and metaphysical distinc- 
tions. Hence his reduction of value to fact, 
of logic to existential propositions, of tele- 
ology to mechanism, of ethics and aesthetics 
to physiology, of historic events to verbal 
artifacts, of ethical standards to subjective 
predilection. A review much longer than 
this would be required for detailed refuta- 
tion. Space permits only a few telescoped 
comments on the author’s more egregious 
observations, 

(1) The category of “justice and equity” 
which admittedly involves the fullest use of 
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our intellectual and emotional capacities is 
explained by our “bilaterally symmetrical” 
structure. Any excessive strain in one direc- 
tion calls for counteracting movements in 
order to restore equilibrium. Claims, respon- 
sibilities, etc., are intellectualized versions of 
kinesthetic attitudes. The sense of justice 
possesses “end organs in our sinews.” The 
author, incidentally, criticizes the behavior- 
ists for their “mechanistic conceptions”! 
(2) On the category of “social welfare”: our 
interest in social ills has a distinct reference 
to “our peace of mind.” Another’s plight 
elicits either our sympathy (which recalls our 
similar distress) or our pity (which arouses 
a disturbing regret) both of which we can 
assuage by beneficence. Revolutionary 
leaders rise from the dispossessed ranks and 
the “most zealous reformers and preachers 
are those who have themselves felt the con- 
sciousness of sin.” Aside from the historical 
inaccuracy concerning revolutionary leaders, 
and the lack of qualitative distinctions which 
would, for instance, place Augustine, Hale, 
the Webbs or Schweitzer in the same cate- 
gory, we are presented with a psychological 
theory of ethical motivation which ostensibly 
considers all selfless devotion and disinter- 
idealism a kind of inexplicable 
epiphenomenalism. (3) Similarly in his dis- 
of aesthetics and art the author 
reduces the aesthetic consciousness to relieved 


ested 
cussion 
empathic “irritants,” to “faint” revivals of 


previous practical contexts; his concept of art 
reduces it to a vulgar translation which can 


find no room for the tragic and all complex 
creativity, and because of a tangential “indi- 
vidualism” he cannot explain the appeals 
of the epic and other folk art; his interpre- 
tation of the artist discloses the latter to be 


a victim of “lowered scope,” of distorted 
reality and hence one whose product is a 
result of “neurosis.” Were the artist ever to 
transfer his “autonomic or affective activi- 
ties” to real life such “enthusiasms” would 
require “neuropsychiatric” treatment! This 
is the ineluctable dead-end of Pickwickian 
psychology. 

One of the reasons for the author’s con- 
tinual denigrations is his all-inclusive term 
“distress” which attempts to prove a theory 
by converting it into a definition. If all 
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motives are distresses; if distress includes 
biological adaptation to external and internal 
stimuli, as well as pleasurable sensory-motor 
or ideational activity for its own sake; if 
both pleasure and happiness are by-products 
of diminishing or mastered distress; if 
“pursuit” is more important than possession 
and social welfare, etc., then certain con- 
clusions become patent. Prof. Hollingworth 
is still dominated by a Darwinian concept 
of consciousness which stresses struggle and 
survival value.* Such emphaasis is debarred 
from adequately explaining the contem- 
plative life (aesthetic, religious, philosophic) 
and it fails to recognize the necessity of a 
democratic, societal program to provide those 
basic materia! goods without which no sus- 
tained morality is possible. Moreover, a 
psychologist should at least clarify the moti- 
vational patterns in cyrenaicism, hedonism 
Aristotelian eudaemonics, and should 
differentiate between the desired and the 
desirable, between efficiency and blessedness, 
between affectivity and fulfillment. 


and 


Prof. Hollingworth’s lone philosophic ven- 
ture exemplifies summarily the points under 
discussion. He inveighs against the dichoto 
mies and disjunctions which a “hoary and 
misguided principle of identity or law of 
excluded middle” has foisted upon the 
“natural continuum.” We must abandon 
categories which divide objective from sub- 
jective, abstract from concrete, true from 
false, honesty from thievery, valuable from 
worthless, etc. Our author in three pages 
has thus not only demolished all the schools 
of epistemology, metaphysics and logic (ex- 
cept crude dialectic materialism) but he has 


also destroyed the possibility for any axiology 
and has conflated the world once more to 
James’ “big, blooming, buzzing confusion.’ 
In that case, why a book on psychology and 
ethics? 


Georce KIMMELMAN 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


*For further comments on this and other 
related points of criticism here, see: my “Max 
Eastman and the Aesthetic Response,” /. 
Aesthetics & Art Criticism, Vol. Ul, No. 8, 
pp. 27-36; Mr. Eastman’s reply: Vol. III, No. 11- 
12, pp. 73-77; and my rejoinder: Vol. VII, No. 1, 
pp. 54-56. 
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EMOTIONAL DisorpERs OF CHILDREN. By 
Gerald H. J. Pearson. New York: 
W. W. Norton and Company, Inc., 1949. 
Pp. 368. 


Accurately sub-titled, “A Case Book of 
Child Psychiatry,” Dr. Pearson’s book will 
prove to be a rich mine of resource material 
for those who like interesting and well 
described cases to illuminate either their 
teaching or their understanding. The 
orientation of the book is almost exclusively 
psychoanalytical, with as complete an accept- 
ance of Freudian theory as the present 
writer has met outside of Freud’s own 
books. In fact so exclusively is the orienta- 
tion psychoanalytical that it seems to be 
developed on the fundamental assumption 
that in no other discipline will it be under- 
stood that any focal problem under con- 
sideration can be solved except when the 
total individual is also understood. Such 
knowledge is no longer the possession of one 
group alone, but overlooking this one preju- 
dice the teacher, physician, psychologist or 
psychiatrist can profit well from the book’s 
detailed consideration of Freudian analytic 
theory. 

The exposition of Freudian theory is par 
ticularly clear and well illustrated, so that 
the book has real value also for students 
who would like to understand the implica- 
tions of this theory when applied to the 
understanding of the child. In separate 
chapters on Anxiety States, Anxiety Hysteria, 
Conversion Hysteria, The Interrelationships 
of Organic and Psychic Illnesses, The Obses- 
sional Neurosis, The Child Who is Intel- 
lectually Retarded, the Sexual Perversions, 
Psychoses in Children, and Character Neu- 
roses in Children the specific relationships 
pertaining between child problems and 
psychosexual development are reiterated and 
clarified. Sixty-one cases are presented in 
the book, some very superficially (as the 
author himself admits), others with a wealth 
of detail concerning the deep unconscious 
motivations of the illness, which is stimu- 
lating and valuable. 

For those who do not believe that any 
one theory, or any one therapy, is useful to 
the exclusion of all others the pervading 
monosymptomatic tendencies of the book 
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will be disappointing. Surely there must be 
some problems, some anxieties, some disa 
bilities, which appear in the course of child 
hood development that do not relate so 
directly to the repression of, or regression to, 
or fixation in one of the psychosexual stages. 
For instance, this reviewer found particularly 
unsatisfactory this monosymptomatic inter- 
pretation of stuttering as presented in one 
of the two chapters on Conversion Hysteria. 
Here stuttering is reported to start rather 
consistently as the result of fright. Sudden 
fright is stated to cause a severe startle reflex, 
causing catching of the breath. This catch 
ing of the breath is interpreted as regression, 
temporarily, to the arrhythmic breathing of 
early infancy, thus arousing the child’s 
instinctual desires, particularly of the oral 
And then, “their reactivated energy 
the muscular actions of 
sucking, crying, and biting. When he 
attempts to speak, he innervates the already 
innervated The purpose of his 
innervation is to speak; the purpose of the 
instinctual innervation is to suck, to cry, 
and to bite—which movements are opposed 
to the speaking.” (Pages 
133-134.) Be this as it may, and it is an 
interesting theory worthy of investigation, 
there seem to be many other possible (even 
factors in stuttering 


stage. 


starts to innervate 


muscles. 


movements of 


probable) causative 
which it too easily dismisses 

This the book based on its 
monosymptomatic tendencies might have 
been overcome in the last two chapters, both 


criticism of 


dealing with general considerations of the 
treatment of psychic disorders in children, 
had the question of therapy been considered 
detail A criticism which Dr. 


with more 
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Pearson has already answered by stating that 
he debated whether or not to write the last 
two chapters because, “The student who 
understands the dynamics of human be- 
havior—the basic concepts of the instinctual 
life and the defenses imposed from necessity, 
both reasonable and unreasonable, against 
their gratification, immediate or otherwise— 
will need little specific instruction as to the 
therapy of an individual case.” Here the 
present reviewer would take serious issue 
with the author, since even when a given 
problem with all of its ramifications is thor- 
oughly understood, and even when that 
understanding is placed against a clear back- 
ground of theory, there must frequently be 
choices as to the therapy which will be most 
effective. Sometimes, even with understand- 
ing on the part of the therapist, there will 
be blocking or misunderstanding or lack of 
comprehension on the part of the patient 
which will necessitate beginning treatment 
anew from a different angle or with a new 
method. It seems that a more thorough 
discussion of the therapeutic methods (par- 
ticularly of prevention which he seems to 
feel is the only thing which should be dealt 
with on a non-analytic basis), and the 
alternatives possible, would have added much 
to the final value of the book. 

Emotional Disorders of Children remains, 
however, a valuable collection of material, 
stimulating to psychologist or physician alike, 
even though acceptance of the book as a 
whole would mean that these are all prob- 
lems really too serious for them to consider 
treating. 

Dorotuy TiLpEN SPoERt 

American International College 
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